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A DAY ON THE WESER. 


T OURISTS who pass through Eu¬ 
rope in the old, beaten track, con¬ 
sider Germany sufficiently “done ” when 
the Rhine has been navigated, and the 
larger cities—Berlin, Dresden, Munich 
—visited. Of the lovely scenery, lying a 
little apart from the highway of common 
travel, nothing is seen or said; and there 
are spots on the less well-known Weser 
River, that possess all the beauty and 
all the charm of romance and tradition, 
for .which the river Rhine is so highly 
vaunted. 

I have in my mind the territory lying 
on either side of the Weser River, from 
Nienburg upward to the pass of Porta 
Wcstphalica—an enormous cleft in the 
Weser Mountains, made there, centuries 
ago, by the water of the Weser break¬ 
ing through the rocks, and pouring its 
volumes through this forced channel into 
the lower-lying land. Just below the 
pass is the ancient city of Minden, one 
of the strongest fortresses of modern 
times, and said to have been the resi¬ 
dence of Wittckind, the old Saxon Chief, 
in the days of the dim, gray Past. 

But of Wittekind and Minden, more 
anon: it is to an old, half-ruined, half- 
mpdernized castle, on the banks of the 
Weser, that I wish to take you at pres¬ 
ent. Situated on the right of the river, 
as you come up from Nienburg, it is not 
more than six or eight miles from here 
to Minden. Jutting out into the stream, 
its vaults and dungeons built partly un¬ 
der the water, it is further encompassed 
by a moat, several hundred feet wide, on 
the north side, which still extends quite 
a distance beyond the present limits of 
the court-yard proper, ere it makes'a 
sharp curve, and loses itself in the fields, 
which have been formed by filling in the 


moat, during our “utilitarian” centufy. 
On the south side, the place was pro¬ 
tected by immense walls, which, partly 
leveled years ago, have been transformed 
into terraced gardens, where the fragrant 
lilac, the gaudy tulip, and the sweet- 
breathed hyacinth nod, and wave, and 
dream, just above the loop-holes in the 
walls, that once echoed to the shout of 
the mailed vassal, or the moan of the 
shackled prisoner; but now peacefully 
hold the stores of grain, and garden- 
fruit, the rich acres bear to the present 
tenant of the old stronghold. 

A passing glimpse that I caught of the 
round tower, at the north-west corner 
of the building, had shown me the fig¬ 
ures “1549,” in splendid Gothic charac¬ 
ters, over the low-browed entrance-door; 
and this date alone, I thought, would 
warrant my attempt at a description of 
the place. A prince-bishop’s seat orig¬ 
inally, it was built at a time when the 
highest power of the state was in the 
hands of the prelates—the strength of 
this now ruined fortress, and the breadth 
and extent of the domains formerly un¬ 
der contribution to it, proving how migh¬ 
ty this, of all bishoprics, must have 
been. It is said that, at times, when 
the walls of Minden were not considered 
strong enough to withstand storm and 
attack of the enemy, to this place were 
brought the prisoners and treasures the 
Lord-bishop was most anxious to hold. 
Under the terraces, that now give so 
picturesque an appearance to the south 
side of the castle, were the casemates, 
the magazines, and the stables for those 
mighty war-horses which we look upon 
with such delight, in the pictures still 
to be seen in the building. The loop¬ 
holes that I have already noticed ap- 
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pear in two different tiers, upon two 
sides of the building: under the terraces 
and around the corner, above the riv¬ 
er, from where the brazen tongues of 
the cannon could leap out across the 
water, where still more territory was to 
be protected from the enemies of the 
prelate reigning within the walls. A 
specimen of what these walls were, is 
still to be seen at the end of the build¬ 
ing forming the corner where the river 
flows into the moat. It is colossal, and 
would furnish ample material for full 
five miles of sea-wall around Fort Point. 

In Luther’s time, the town, with the 
castle of Petershagen, was a place of 
much greater size than at present; and, 
next to the bishopric of Bremen', it played 
a most important part in the religious 
wars; as, indeed, at all times previous 
to the dismantling of the fortifications, 
the fastness must have been a terror to 
the besieging host. Let us go to the 
upper terrace, in front of the main en¬ 
trance (of the present day). It is said 
that all the land in sight, from this point, 
on this side of the river and that, at one 
time belonged to the lprd of the cas¬ 
tle j and the peasants farming it were in 
duty bound to deliver their tithes into 
his granary. Highly favored were these 
peasants, when, by paying, in money and 
fruits, their tithes for ten years in ad¬ 
vance, at one time, they were afterward 
at liberty to keep for themselves what 
they had raised by the sweat of their 
brow. Not only every tenth sheaf of 
grain in the field was claimed from the 
peasant, I am told, but a certain num¬ 
ber of eggs from the hens in his barn¬ 
yard, and sausages and hams from the 
“porker” he had fatted and killed; and, 
besides this, he must leave his own 
ground unplowed and unsown, till “his 
lordship’s” farms and gardens had been 
put in order by the peasant and his 
work-cattle. Jurisdiction and law-mak¬ 
ing were also in the hands of these little 
kings, who judged and sentenced their 


subjects before the courts established 
on their domains. Only since 1848 has 
this oppression been done away with; 
long after the time of the prince-bishops, 
every civil officer under the King who 
occupied the castle still claimed a cer¬ 
tain amount of tithes, and unpaid labor, 
from the peasants living within a certain 
distance of the castle. 

I almost hated the old, stubborn-look¬ 
ing thing, while listening to the stories 
of wrongs and cruelties practiced here, 
under the cloak of religion and cover 
of the Bishop’s hat. And still a flood 
of sunshine streams into my heart with 
the memory of a bright, June morning, 
spent under the linden-trees on the up¬ 
per terrace. Three hundred years old 
were these trees, and fastened with iron 
chains to the walls beyond, so that the 
wind should not tear them from their 
time-honored places. Heine says that 
the Linden should be the emblematical 
'tree of the Germans, for every leaf of 
the foliage is heart-shaped. Not the 
foliage of these hoary giants alone made 
them dear to me, though it was very, 
very beautiful to see the shadow of each 
leaf, as it moved in the soft wind, falling 
on, and playing .hide-and-seek with, the 
gray, moss-covered statues, that stood 
in the niches of the wall. 

The ivy clung fast to the wall, and 
around the pedestal of the stone figures; 
and the shadow of the linden-leaves 
flaked the deep niches, and the forms of' 
the gods and nymphs, who had watched, 
with their sightless eyes, the growth of 
the once slim striplings, now pelting 
them with green leaves and snowy blos¬ 
soms. Not the foliage alone attracted' 
me toward the linden-trees; but the 
soft, vibrating music of an Aeolian harp, 
hidden among the branches. 

Like a new revelation seemed the poet¬ 
ry of Uhland, Wolfgang Muller, Mosen, 
Arentschild, as I stood under the linden- 
trees on the terrace, and my eye roamed. 

Weit hin Uber’s sonnige Land,” 
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and well 1 understood the passionate 
grief, the bitter Jteimiueh, that has dug 
an early grave for so many a German 
exiled from his native land. 

Directly before me, as I stand with 
my back toward the river, is a long flight 
of stone steps leading from the upper 
terrace to the garden below, from whence 
we can reach the dusty highway. A row 
of Italian poplars borders the road on 
either side, forming a magnificent avenue 
from the castle to the town. Instead of 
stepping out on the highway, we will 
turn to the left, which brings us in view 
of the moat. Alas for romance t The 
moat, where not filled in, has been turn¬ 
ed into a harbor, which fishermen now 
utilize in their calling. And here we are 
before the round tower with the Gothic 
inscription, “1549,” above the entrance. 
Before we ascend the stairs, let us turn 
a moment, to look at the old stone-trough 
by the pump in the court-yard. The 
pump is an innovation—quite a recent 
affair, in fact, not more than fifty years 
old; but the well itself was dug when 
the castle was first built, and is so deep 
(I quote tradition) that “if you let your¬ 
self down to the water’s surface, you can 
see the stars in the noon-sky.” (Now I 
don’t vouch for the truth of this, or any 
other thing that was told me; but if any 
one doubt it, he had better go to the 
spot and try the experiment—the place 
is not hard to find.) This square court¬ 
yard was once the parade-ground: on 
two sides it is inclosed by the building; 
the third side looks toward the harbor j 
and the fourth, looking toward the high¬ 
way now, was formerly likewise protect¬ 
ed by a moat. When on the upper ter¬ 
race, awhile ago, I thought the building 
was but two stories above the vaults and 
cellars; here I count four stories above 
me. The mystery is solved thus: The 
terraces themselves form the roof of the 
casemates and magazines that extend so 
far- out on the south side. Originally 
the main building had been five stories 


high; but the upper story was destroyed 
by fire two hundred years ago, and the 
subjects of the bishopric, attempting a 
revolution about the same time, refused 
to rebuild it in its former style; then 
later, in the present century, the old 
roof became so dilapidated that it was 
found necessary to remove it—a roof of 
modern red tiles taking its place, arid 
detracting greatly from the antique ap¬ 
pearance of the castle. Two of the lar¬ 
gest halls are each forty feet wide by one 
hundred feet long, and twenty-four feet 
high. In the uppermost hall were held 
the assemblages of the people belonging 
to the bishopric, and owing tithes to it. 
Viewing the lofty hall, I could not help 
thinking how much I should have liked 
to witness a gathering of all these peas¬ 
ants, artificers, and tradesmen. Abject 
as the slavery of that class of people 
looks to us at this distant time, they 
must have possessed not only strength 
and integrity of character, but a certain 
sturdy independence; for did not Luther 
spring from this stock and race ? 

Schloss Petershagen was built when 
stone-cutting, stone-masonry, and arch¬ 
itecture in general, were flourishing: this 
(north) side of the building exhibits 
traces of great, but fast-decaying beau¬ 
ty. The long, balustraded galleries and 
heavy, carved cornices seem to frown 
darkly on the crowd of plebeian children 
at play on the green brink, near their 
father’s fishing-nets; and the old tower 
above looks as though it felt deeply the 
humiliation of having been “ taken down 
a peg,” and brought under the same 
roof with the rest of the building, in 
1828. If we enter the lower story here, 
we will find the old kitchen, spacious in 
dimensions, and paved, of course, with 
flags; next to it was the brewery, and, 
across the court-yard, the chapel, the 
granary, and the wine-vaults on the same 
floor. To judge from the size and ca¬ 
pacity of these different institutions, I 
should say that the garrison might have 
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held out a good long siege, when vats 
and bins were well filled, which, I feel 
sure, the gentlemen who w6re the mail- 
coat over the priestly robe took good 
care of- Near the kitchen is a heavy, 
well-secured door: the entrance to the 
dungeons and cellars underground. On¬ 
ly the upper tier'of these cellars is now 
in use: they are remarkably well finish¬ 
ed and well preserved; but the entrance 
to the dungeons below has been closed, 
to prevent accidents, since the stairs 
leading down have crumbled away, and 
there is no safe passage to reach them. 
Standing where one of these had former¬ 
ly existed, a stone thrown below will 
raise a ghostly clatter among the chains 
and other remnants of a barbarous past. 
I am assured in all sincerity that the 
good Bishops once seated here had a 
humane trick of bringing their prisoners 
into these dungeons, fettering them to 
the chains fastened in the walls for this 
purpose, and leaving them there to die 
the easiest way they could. Here, also, 
is the entrance to a subterranean passage 
extending from here all the way under 
the river to a monastery—Lokkum— 
some two miles away on the other side. 
When hard besieged, this passage, the 
entrance to which was not generally 
known, afforded the Bishops safe retreat 
to their faithful allies across the stream. 

“That was the romantic age,”I said 
to myself as I emerged from the lower 
world, and my eye passed along the two 
wings of the house, and rested on the 
“year of our Lord 1549.” But the thing 
looked grand, it is not to be denied: 
huge blocks of stone, piled smoothly 
over each other, and graceful devices in 
cornice and balustrade, hewn out of the 
same imperishable material, weather- 
stained and often dismantled, but glori¬ 
ous still amid the dust of the past and 
the irreverent light of the new, realistic 
day. Fallen greatness! Departed glo¬ 
ry ! I can not help drawing a little sigh 
as I begin to mount the stone-steps 


(deeply scooped out, every one, from the 
“tramp of ages") of the round tower; 
and I hang my head a little as I think 
of the white-haired lady, once the mis¬ 
tress of these echoing halls and broad 
corridors, who has long since found a 
home on our own shore, and had charged 
me, particularly, to visit her old heimath 
in the Vaterland. I drop my eyes, part¬ 
ly because it makes me sad to think of 
all'the changes that have passed over 
her venerable head, partly because I 
had been told that this particular tower 
was the habitation of one particular 
ghost, often seen on the narrow gallery 
running around the tower above, by peo¬ 
ple who had the hardihood to look up 
while mounting the winding staircase. 
A wide gallery connected the tower with 
large, old-fashioned rooms in the upper, 
inhabitable story of the castle, with win¬ 
dows looking out on the Weser. I was 
.conducted to the best room, and invited 
to a seat on the divan, in the window¬ 
sill. If this sounds like a “traveler’s 
story,” I must remind the reader that 
the walls of the castle were the width of 
any ordinary-sized room, and a little 
table and two chairs found room there, 
besides the divan I occupied. My kind¬ 
ly entertainers always took their after- 
dinner coffee here; and as they dispose 
of dinner early in this country, we had 
still a long, pleasant afternoon before 
us, and I prepared to listen with eager 
attention to all that was told me about 
Petershagen and the surrounding coun¬ 
try. 

There was at least one tie between 
me and these people: the love for the 
gray-haired lady whose home this had 
been. It was her brother, by the way, 
who at the breaking out of the last Ger¬ 
man war was Adjutant-General to the 
Elector of Hesse; and, loyal to his 
Prince, was taken prisoner with him and 
held captive in the Fortress of Minden/ 
only an hour’s drive from here. And 
it was her father who, in 1809, when 
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the little band of patriots under Schill 
fought that desperate fight for Germa¬ 
ny’s liberation, and were defeated, capt¬ 
ured, court-martialed, and sentenced to 
death at Braunschweig, saved the youn¬ 
gest of the number by assisting him 
to escape. The Baron, I must explain, 
was a French officer at this time, by 
virtue of the Captain’s commission he 
held from Napoleon’s brother, Jerome, 
King of Westphalia; and these men 
were rebels against the existing Gov¬ 
ernment, so that he risked his own life 
in saving that of Schill’s youngest of¬ 
ficer. Bitterly he must have felt the 
French yoke, when Schill’s men, sen¬ 
tenced to death by a court-martial of 
their own countrymen, who wore the 
French uniform,' were led forth to ex¬ 
ecution; and in honor to his memory 
and his ashes, be it said that, according 
to the printed records I have read, he, 
and he alone of all the German officers 
forced to serve under the usurper, had 
the courage to withhold his consent from 
the murder of these men. 

And yet farther back into the past we 
traveled, while the sunshine was dan¬ 
cing on the stream gliding by below, and 
the tones of the wind-harp came sweep¬ 
ing around the heavy walls and into the 
open window. Across the Weser all 
was beauty and repose: green meadows 
covered with peacefully grazing cattle; 
clumps of trees dotting the valleys and 
the banks of the stream; hills in the 
hazy distance, and the picturesque ruins 
of what had once been the residence of 
the steward of the Petershagen domains 
(the Koppel) in the immediate fore¬ 
ground. The air was balmy; the thin, 
white clouds floating in the sky threw 
light shadows on the beautiful German 
earth; and, when I think back of the 
land so far behind me now, I break out 
into Heine’s pathetic lament: 

"0 Deutschland —meinc feme Licbet 
Gedenk* ich deiner, wein* ich fast.” 

But when the ice of the cold, German 
winter melts under the first soft breath 


of spring, the scene is altogether differ¬ 
ent. Then the angry river, throwing 
off its winter fetters, covers the banks 
with its muddy waves, and climbs im¬ 
patiently up to the broad windows of 
the upper story of the castle; and at sucli 
a time it was, long ago, after this domain 
had passed from the ecclesiastical grasp 
into the hands of profane rulers, that 
the lord of the castle had committed the 
wife of his bosom to the cold embraces 
of the roaring flood, thus furnishing the 
round tower with the ghost to which 
every old tower in this country is en¬ 
titled. The reason assigned for this 
ungallant conduct on the part of the 
“stalwart Knight’’ was his overweening 
affection for some other fair one; but 
tradition says that the spirit of the wife 
so summarily dispatched gave him little 
leisure to dream of his new charmer— 
the spirit having contracted the unpleas¬ 
ant habit of cowering at the foot of his 
bed every night he attempted to pass in 
the castle after his “dark deed.” 

I leaned far out of the window, to see 
how deep below me was the Weser; arid 
was told that the present height of the 
castle was 140 feet. Underthe window I 
again saw the two tiers of loop-holes that 
ran around two sides of the building, 
and formerly, in continuation, for a mile 
or two down the stream, in walls and 
fortifications long since crumbled into 
dust. Below these loop-holes were other 
openings through which a spare light 
was admitted into some of the upper 
dungeons; in the lower there was eter¬ 
nal night. During the Seven Years’ War 
and the Thirty Years’ War, Petershagen 
held its own; and there is not a foot of 
ground for miles around to which there 
is not some historical interest attached: 
the very ground still yielding to the plow¬ 
man at labor in the field its hidden 
treasures of stone-axes and other war 
implements used by the native Saxons 
against the Roman invaders. Iron was 
not known in this Northern Germany 
—called Saxony then—at that time; 
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and the swords used by Charlemagne 
and his warriors were of Roman work¬ 
manship. Above Minden, the place is 
still seen where Wittekind, after his con¬ 
version to Christianity, and his own bap¬ 
tism, drove, his hordes of pagans—men, 
women, and children—into the Weser, 
anxious that they, too, should enjoy the 
blessing forced upon him at the point 
of the sword. And when, in turn, other 
hordes of unbelievers persecuted him 
and his Christianized people, and he 
was hard beset, and famishing with thirst 
on the mountain high above the Weser, 
his charger, pawing the ground impa¬ 
tiently, struck a spring of clear water 
that gushed out of the rock, and is still 
to be seen close by the Wittekind Chap¬ 
el, on the Margerethen Cluse, at the 
present day. 

Somewhere about this'period—750- 
800—three of the churches to be seen 
here, and within sight of each other—all 
three built on rising ground above the 
river, placed in a triangle, an equal dis¬ 
tance between them, equal in height and 
dimensions, their altar to the south and 
the steeple to the north—are said to have 
been built by Charlemagne and Pepin 
the Short,his father. Indeed, all church¬ 
es up to the sixteenth century were built 
so as to front in this manner; and until 
very lately, the Germans held to the 
custom of burying their dead with the 
face fumed south—toward Palestine. 
Still one step can we go backward, while 
on tliisground. There are burial-mounds 
found here, and all through Lower Sax¬ 
ony, Thuringia, and toward the Nether¬ 
lands, built by the Huns, always con¬ 
taining a set number of graves—the 
largest invariably facing the North Star. 
But these graves do not hold hideous 
skeletons: only urns with ashes, and 
sometimes a few little pieces of bone. 
The bodies were all burned, and the 
ashes consigned to earthenware urns, 
which vary in size according to the rank 
the person held in life. 

Retracing our steps to more modern 


times, we find that some of the most de¬ 
cisive battles were fought on this ground 
in 1762, during the Seven Years’ War. 
The enemy was defeated here, and the 
whole French artillery driven, or rather 
decoyed, into a deep bog, where every 
man and horse of the outfit perished. 
The feat is said to have been accom¬ 
plished in this manner: Native German 
guides were pressed into service by, the' 
enemy, to stretch ropes through a dan¬ 
gerous, swampy territory, by which the 
vanguard could find the narrow path by 
night: the intention of the French being 
to occupy a certain point with their ar¬ 
tillery, from where they could surprise 
the German troops by their fire in the. 
morning. But the guides found means 
to communicate with some German peas¬ 
ants, and these changed the direction the 
ropes indicated, so that one gun after 
another, and horseman after horseman, 
found a silent grave in the treacherous 
swamp. Sometime later, Swedes, Prus¬ 
sians, and their English allies fought a 
battle on the Haller Haide, near Peters- 
hagen, and lay encamped in the neigh¬ 
borhood a full season. Up to the pres¬ 
ent time old flint-lock muskets, horse¬ 
shoes, and cannon-balls are found on 
this ground, where the former site of the 
trenches and breastworks is now to be 
plainly traced, and even old coins and 
golden trinkets, finger-rings, and so 
forth, occasionally fall into the hands of 
the more fortunate. 

Nor has Petershagen been bare of 
the light which a royal countenance 
sheds over every thing in a monarchy 
like this. It is well known, and still the 
boast of this once important town, that 
King Frederic the First held Court here, 
once a year, in the ancient manor-house 
lying at the other extreme end of the 
town—a stately place called Bessel’s 
Hof—not so old as Schloss Petershagen, 
but with a larger number of old paint¬ 
ings, and better-preserved works of art 
than the other can boast of. Formerly 
it was the seat of a Prussian Landgrave. 
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“Who 1 ms the ordering of the 
garden?” said the gentleman. 

“My son,” replied the Baron; “h e 
knows every plant, I may say, (torn 
the cedar of Lebanon to the livsson 
on the wall.” * 

“Indeed,” said the gentleman, “I 
shall think very highly of him soon.” 

The Baron took him into the vil¬ 
lage, and showed him a small neat 
cottage, where his son had establish- 
ed a school, and where ho caused all 
the poor children who had lost their 
parents, to be received and nourished 
at his own expense. 

The children in this house, looked 
so happy and innocent, that the 
French gentleman was very much 
pleased, and whert he returned to the 
castle, he said to the Baron : 1 1 

“What a happy man you are, to 
have such a good son.” 

“How do you know I have a good 
son ?” 

“Because I have seen his works, 
and I know that he must be both 
clever and good, if he has done all 
you have shown me.” 

“But you have never seen him.” 

“No; but I know him very well, 
because I judge of him by his works.” 

“You do; and please now draw 
near to this window, and tell me 
what you observe from thence ?” 

“ Why, I see the sun traveling 
through the sky, and shedding its 
glories over one of the greatest coun¬ 
tries in the world; and I behold a 
mighty river at my feet, and a vast 
range of woods, and I sec pasture 
grounds, and orchards, and vine¬ 
yards, and cattle and sheep feeding 
in the green fields; and many thatch¬ 
ed cottages here and there.” 

“ And do you see anything to bo 
admired in all this? Is there any¬ 
thing pleasant or lovely or cheerful, 
in all that is spread before you?” 

“Do you think I want common 
sense? or that I have lost the use of 
my eyes, iny friend ?” said the gen¬ 
tleman, somewhat angrily, “that I 
should not bo able to relish the 
charm of such a scene as this?” 

“Well then,” said the Baron, “if 
you are able to judge of my son’s 
good character by seeing his good 
works, how does it happen, that you 
form no judgment of the goodness of 
God, by witnessing such wonders of 
His handiwork as are now before 
you ? Let me never hear you, my 
good friend, again say that you know 
not God, unless you would have mo 
suppose that you have not the use of 
your senses.” 


(vfirc.'iiitc (PtkcUanii. 

A GERMAN STORE. 

In that beautiful part of Germany 
which borders on the Rhine, there is 
a noble castle, which, as you travel 
on the western bank of the river, 
you may see lifting its ancient towers 
on the opposite side, above the grove 
of trees which are about as old as it¬ 
self. About forty years ago, there 
lived in that castle, a noble gentle¬ 
man whom we shall call Baron. The 
Baron had an only son, who was not 
only a comfort to his father, but a 
blessing to all who lived on his 
father’s land. 

It happened on a certain occasion, 
that this young man being from 
home, there came a French gentle¬ 
man to see the old Baron. As soon 
as this gentleman came into the 
castle, he began to talk of his Heav¬ 
enly Father, in terms that chilled 
the old man’s blood, on which the 
Baron reproved him, saying: “Are 
you not afraid of offending God, who 
reigns above, by speaking in such a 
manner?” 

The gentleman said he know noth¬ 
ing about God for he had never seen 
Him. 

The Baron did not notice at this 
time what tho gentleman said, but 
the next morning took occasion to 
show a beautiful picture which hung 
on the wall. 

“My son drew that picture,” said 
the Baron. “Then your son is a 
very clover man,” replied the gentle¬ 
man. 

Then the Baron went with the 
visitor into the garden, and showed 
him many beautiful flowers and 
plants. 
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A Pen and an Inkling. 

Punchinello (1870-1870); Dec 3, 1870; 2, 36; ProQuest 
pg. 152 

A Pen nml un Inkling, 

A certain Here Bissbnoer, of Pforzheim, has presented Bismarck 
with a golden pen, set with jowels, with which to sign tho treaty after 
the capture of Paris. Foresight is well enough in its way; but if the 
treaty whioh is to end this war is not a very different ono from any 
Bismarck has yot suggested, penning his signature to it will be merely 
a preliminary to his repentance for being so short-sighted as not to see 
that Sedan, not Paris, was tho place at whioh to moke a lasting peace. 


A Uhnnce fbr‘ Metaphysicians to be Useful. . 

Toe German metaphysicians who have been so long bothering the 
world with reports of their searches after the undiscoverable, should 
now exercise whatever skill they have gained in this pursuit,' in looking 
for signs of republican pretest in Germany against the growing tyranny 
of their Prussian masters. Suoh a course would do their own country 
good, and, if successful, would be most grateful to the rest of the 
world. 


A,4rwlst ortho Cable. 

- Tei.eohams per oable Mate that “ Von deb Tarn is retreating”— 
also .that “ a' Prussian bark bos been blown up.’!" 

'Combining these two. statements, we obtain on excellent quality of 
[Tan Bark, whioh may or may not be suggestive of further " Hidings ” 
of the Prussians by the Frenoh. 


Granted. 

Bboent disclosures, concerning the President’s Cabinet would go. 
to show that this piece of administrative furniture is a cabinet with 
Drawers. ' ■ 


Bod fbrjtfceli* Health* 

Travel is so impeded by the terrible state of affairs at present oxist- 
ng in France, that the Prussians cannot take Tours. 


IVew Occupation Ibr the President, 

A display heading in the Workl of November 18 th bos the following • 
istounding line 

“Grant cuts ScnnRz." / 
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ADRIirr WITH A VENGEANCE. 

▲ TAUI. 

*Y THI BDITOI. 

CHAVTK* XVIII.—MX FELLOW-TRAVELLER. 

It vu not till within four days of our arrival in the Mersey, 
that I made the acquaintance of a tall, fair-complexioned, 
brown-eyed, delicate-featured young Englishman, of about 
twenty-eight, who wore his hair, which was straight, fine, 
glossy, and longer than the fashion, parted in the middle. His 
epic face attracted me, and I regarded him from the first os a 
superior being to most men. If I had been asked to pick a 
genius out of the crowd on board, I should have seleoted him 
without a moment’s hesitation; if a man of cultivation and re¬ 
finement, the same. This impression only increased as I be¬ 
came mor* familiar with him. He was returning from a three 
months' tour of the United States and British Provinces, to 
take passage by the next Australian steamer calling at the 
Cape. There ho proposed to have a little lion-shooting, and 
afterwards proceed to Australia, and from that to India—just to 
see the world, and enjoy Bport. 

In the course of conversation he communicated his reasons 
for travelling, and his views of society, in something like the 
following language: 

“I felt a longing for change. I was weaned of London 
drawing-rooms; wearied of Rotten Row; wearied of the streets 
and of the people ; weaned of club life ; wearied of public 
amusements and my own idleness. For me the Park had lost 
its charm , and the languid indifference I felt towards sooiety, 
made me slow to appreciate even the belles of their first 
season. I walked through a quadnlle with the air of a man 
Buffering from ennui, and looked upon the opera as a bore only 
to he endured occasionally. t 

I had even become incapable of enjoying the flower-shows 
at the Botanic Gardens, but I attended them, because I con¬ 
sidered they were things to be done just as much as walking or 
riding over to hear the band play in the Kensington Gardens, 
°n Tuesdays and Fridays, during the summer; or going to the 
Boyal Academy on the opening day of the exhibition. I was 
thed of small talk, and the formalities' of dinner-parties ■ 
tired of the women who had nothing to say, and of the 
women who had too much to say about nothing; tired of 
being wedged between two great walls of crinoline at dinner; 
bred of the powdered and liveried laoquey standing behind my 
chair, who listened to, and doubtless criticised every word I 
■aid, and kept a strlotr Watch over my knife and fork; tired of 
w* cold formalities of tlie drawing-room after dinner, and the 


dull stereotyped remarks uttered in my hearing day after day, 
and the irksome conventionalities of life generally, i was be • 
coming thoroughly blase , and looked to travel for relief. I felt 
I that I bad used up London, and that now London was using up 
me. I was alone in the midst of the crowd. My only real 
companions were my books. I was sick of the cold cynicism 
of some, and the empty frivolity.of others; sick of the despot¬ 
ism of custom, more potent than law, which threatened the 
entire destruction of whatever individuality I possessed, and 
the effect of which I saw was to convert men into maschineB; 
sick of petty social ambition, and the spectacle of poverty 
struggling to keep up false appearances; sick of the tyranny of 
opinion, of religious cant, and religious intolerance; sick.of 
the tinsel glitter of fashion, of mammas with marriageable 
daughters, always planning the conquest of elder sons,, and of 
bachelors always on the look-out for ladies of fortune; sick of 
the heartlessness of those who feigned friendship, and of the 
pretensions of those who counterfeited aristocracy; sick of the 
women who kissed each other one moment, and sundered 
each other the next; and of the people, and they were many, 
who would flatter to the face and vilify when the back was 
turned ; sick of the pride which arrogantly asserted itself, and 
of the still greater pride that aped humility; siok of the dis¬ 
simulation whieli passed as a current coin among the leaders 
of haul tan , and of the sham, and the gilt gingerbread by which 
the reputation of so many was sustained ; sick of the worship¬ 
pers of Mammon, and the sycophants who bent the knee to 
rank and power; sick of the parasites, who, sacrificing their 
independence, clung tenaciously to their patronizing support¬ 
ers ; siok of the coquetry of maidB, and the intrigues of wives; 
the blandishments of some, and the deceitfulneas of many; 
sick of the spurious and the base wherever found; of selfishness 
and ostentatious charity; of the manners and mannerisms of 
“snobs,” and the illiteratenesa and affectations of “swells;” 
sick of those who used religion to cloak their sins, and who 
were merciless towards all backsliders, till found out them-^ 
selves; sick of fashionable parsons, who looked upon the 
Church simply as a means of getting a living, and drawled out, 
“ He that hath yahs to yah let him yah,” without any concern 
for the good of souls; sick of all these sins, vanities, and follies 
of people whose great aim in life was to disguise their real 
character, and assume a fictitious one; to subvert nature, and 
become as artificial and incapable of strong feeling as possible; 
to crush and stifle their own healthy human instincts; to 
dwarf, if not entirely destroy, their own individuality; to 
ignore the dictates of their own conscience, and to minister 
only to that inglorious trinity, the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. 

“ I knew, that, by leaving England, I would not be escaping 
all these vanities and vices; for where circumstances corre¬ 
spond, human nature and human Bocifl^y are pretty much the 
same in spirit, if not in form, all the civilized world over; but 1 
should at least have change of scene, and a wider and newer field 
of observation; I should be enabled to see nature and human 
nature under more varied aspects, and feel, if possible, a 
larger sympathy with my fellow-men, under all conditions of 
life. I should flourish and luxuriate, instead of vegetate; and 
learn, if I had not already learned, to regard all countries and 
all creeds impartially* Not, indeed, that I was more preju¬ 
diced than any of my neighbors, the case was always the 
reverse; nor that I was ever bigoted in religious matters, for 
all sects and all religions were ever alike to me; and I never 
thought the worse of a Hindu, because he was a Brahmin; or of 
a Scotchman, because he was a Presbyterian; or of a Welsh¬ 
man because he was a Methodist; or of an Irishman because 
he was a Roman Catholic; or of an Englishman, because he 
was High Church or Low Churoh; for liberty of thought and 
action in Teligious affairs I consider, as I always considered; to 
be one of the divine rights ©f man. 

“ I had travelled enough in books to have a vague idea of 
everything I was likely to see, wherever I might go; for I 
had always relieved my graver studies when a boy both at 
school and college, by the eager perusal of voyages and narra¬ 
tives of explorations and adventure ; and what boy has not a 
relish for rpental pabulum such as this ? But that only whetted 
my appetite to learn more. A tour, too, that I had made with 
my father, of France, Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland, 
when only twelve years old, had somewhat developed my natu¬ 
ral desire to see the world. 

“Most of my friends would have shrunk from the course I 
marked out for myself, and have regarded it as the worst use 
to which they could apply their money and their time ; and we 
all know the proverb, which says, that ‘ a rolling stone gathers 
no moss.’ But I looked upon it as a trifle; as for time, I was 
young; as for money, I could bear the loss of it. 

“ ‘ Join me in the grand tour,’ said one. I gave a negative 
shake of the head. 

«* * Take a run up the Rhine with us,’ said andther. I de¬ 
clined. • No ; there was nothing new and fresh enough for me 
in the Old World; I would go to the New, where society was 
yqunger, and nature more primeval. I even thought of travel¬ 
ling beyond the boundaries of civilization, and leading for a 
time the wild life of the aboriginal tribes I might meet 
with sharing all the risks and hardships of their rude exis¬ 
tence. 

«‘ The prospect of a few stirring adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes in any part of the world was decidedly stimulating. It 
•would be something new to be ‘ stuck up ’ by bush-rangers in 
Australia, or attacked by banditti in Mexico ; to have an en¬ 
counter with a grizzly bear in California, or a tiger in Bengal; 
to be threatened with hari-kari in Japan, or with being cooked 
and eaten in New Zealand It would be, moreover, a*ceed- 


ingly interesting to have a conversation with a Hottentot at 
the Cape, and to introduce myself to the gorillas—at a respect¬ 
ful distance—as a member of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and a firm believer in every thing that 
Baron Munchausen had written about them in his celebrated 
travels in the gorilla country. It would be pleasant to sail up 
the Nile from Cairo to Benisooef, (and be cheated by a drago- 
man, of course); to scratch one's name on the top of the groat 
pyramid, (under the false promise, made in consideration of 
backsheesh, that it would never be scratched out again), and 
then to take a look at the danoing dervishes. A glance at Ni¬ 
agara Falls would be refreshing, a buffalo-hunt on the prairie* 
exciting, and a flirtation with a New York belle delightful—for 
a change.” 

“You are decidedly cosmopolitan and * unconventional in 
your ideas,” I observed. “ It would be well for mankind if all 
had as much individuality as you possess.” 

“ Yes; perhaps it would, for in proportion to the individ¬ 
uality of a nation, so has that nation been invariably great and 
powerful; and without individuality in the atoms you can not 
have it in the mass which those atoms oompoee; and without 
some individuality our civilization would die Cut altogether. 
We have an example of that in the Byzantine Empire,” 

Our acquaintance had progressed so satisfactorily that before 
the vessel reached port he urged me to take passage with him by 
the Australian Gteamer, instead of a sailing-vessel, as I had ori* 
ginally intended; and, delighted to have met with so agree¬ 
able a companion, I agreed to do so. 

My first business after landing was to finish a very long let¬ 
ter to Gertrude, and then mail it at the general post-office, 
with my own hand. It took the form of a diary, and recorded 
thoughts more than inoidents, and it breathed, more than I 
had ever dared to breathe to her by word of mouth, the love I 
bore her. I found that I could be far more eloquent with’the 
pen than the tongue, and that absence only fanned the flam© 
of that holy, Bublime sentiment, whioh made all the world be¬ 
side insignificant in comparison. No Conventional attachment 
was ours; it was the welding together of two hearts—the 
blending together of two souls for 1 life, come weal or wo©.’ 
Courage returned to me,.and I nerved myself anew for the bat¬ 
tle of life. For her sake I would go forth and conquer. I 
needed no stronger bulwark than her love to defend me against 
every Assailing wave in my journey over the sea of life.* Up, 
then, and to action! The time for sorrowing was past. God 
helps those who help themselves, and, as Napoleon well said: 
“Heaven is on the side of the strongest artillery.” Despair 
vanished sb a gourd before me, and hope onoe more kindled 
bright visions to allure me onward. I grew sanguine. 

Meanwhile I anxiously awaited a letter from New York. 

CHAPTER XIX.—MY IXBflT INQUIRIES INTO THE 8PIBIT-WORLD. 

The great town of Liverpool served only to remind m© of the 
bitter pa8t, and the dark, damfc days hung heavily upon m© 
while I awaited the coming of the steamer whioh should bear 
me glad tidings from the woman I loved. The docks, with 
their ten miles of spars and rigging, were to my eyes as bleak 
and inhospitable as a forest of naked hickories; and the mud. 
dy, smoky, and noisy streets as prosaic as the looks of the 
busy toilers who trod them, with thoughts intent Upon pig- 
iron, Russian hides, American cotton, and the multifarious 
commodities whioh are the growth of civilization, and with no 
soul above the counting-house. How I pitied them, poor and 
obscure as I was. 

I began to hate the jingling roar of the lorries, to Bioken of 
the murky sky, and to grow disheartened at the non-arrival of 
a letter as the days went by. And when a fortnight had elapsod 
without bringing any tidings from the New World, I became 
apprehensive and despairing. Had she changed, and were 
those lines indeed to be interpreted afl a final farewell, or had 
her letter been detained by accident, or could it bb that she 
was ill ? I pondered sadly over these thoughts, and many were 
the weary hours I passed in silent meditation. 

While scanning the columns of a local newspaper one morn¬ 
ing, I read a paragraph making mention of the arrival of a 
spiritual “medium ” of whom I had before heard,but to whom 
I was entirely unknown, and as his address’was given, I w*nt 
to him, not because I had faith in spiritualism, for I knew no¬ 
thing of it beyond hearsay; but in order to give it a trial. I 
introduced myself, as I entered his apartment, by saying: “I 
have come to ask you, or rathe* the spirits, a question.” 

He fixed his eyes upon me for a moment, and said: “ You 
have come to ask about a living person in New York.” 

I looked amazed, but said nothing. 

“She’8 a young lady with light brown hair, atid she’s siok o 
a fever. She’s been so since you left New York. You've been 
expecting a letter from her, but she’s not been able to write 
one'. The spirits say that person will get better, and that you 
will marry her.” 

I was completely dumbfounded by these revelations, and but 
for the foolishness of the question, would have said: “Howdo 

you know ?” ' ‘ 

“Have yon any more questions to ask the spirits about 

her?” " ' ' 

“Yes.” I paused to reflect. “ What has she been thinking 
about most during her siokuess ? f ' 

.The medium’s hand trembled, and he took up a penoil tnd 
wrote very rapidly on a slip of paper, Washington. 

“Do you know any thing about that?’* he asked. 

“ Yes, I understand it,” was my reply, and the old sens© of 
suffocation and tears stole over me. 

There, it seemed to me, was proof enough of the presence o 
the supernatural to convince the most incredulous. Can it b© 
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clairvoyance ? X asked myself. If so, I stood in the presence 
of one who could penetiato my mneimost tliouglits; if not, I 
heard footfalls on tlio boundary of another world. In either 
case, the source of the power which enabled the modium to 
make these disclosures must be to some extent unknown to 
himself. His own wonderful inBight and utterances were per¬ 
haps almost as much a mystery to him as to me. 

“Think of some one who’s dead." he said, “and point with 
a pencil to the letters of the alphabet. When you come to the 
initial of the name, the spirit will answer." 

I thought of my mother, and took the card-board on which 
these were printed in my hand, and commencing with A, 
touched them one by one in their proper order till I came to Z. 
“ Go over them again.” 

I did so, and the medium listened attentively. 

“ There is no answer,” he said. “ Are you sure that person 
is dead ?’* 

I candidly informed him that I was not, but was anxious to 
ascertain. 

He clutched my arm, saying as he did so, “ I have an im¬ 
pression that the person you were thinking of is your mother; 
the spirits say she is still living,” and he fixed his eyes upon 
me with a wild, supernatural look. 

I glow pole, and felt a chill of astonishment. 

“Think of some one else.” 

I thought of my father, nnd again pointed to the letters of 
the alphabet, but, as before, there was no answer. 

“ That spirit is still on earth,” said the medium. 

“I’d like to ask some questions about that person,” I ob¬ 
served. 

“ The spirits tell me he’s in New York, and you'll meet him 
unexpectedly. ” 

Again I marvelled. 

I put more questions, but the medium had no more impres¬ 
sions to communicate, 

“ Think of some one you know to be dead,” said he, “ and 
write down names of places, as many as you like, and among 
them the place where the person died.” 

I wrote, without allowing him to see what I wrote, about 
twenty names on as many slips of paper, each of which I then 
crushed into a pellet between my fingers, and placed in the 
centre of the table. 

“Now point to the letters.” 

I did so, and at D three laps on the chair denoted thef pre¬ 
sence of tho spirit. The medium pencilled, under inspiration, 
Daniel E. lied field, and pushed it towards me. That was the 
name of the man I was thinking about. 

“ Now take up the papers one at a time, and when you 
touch that giving the name of the place where he died, his 
spirit will answer.” 

One by one I lifted and separated them from the rest. As I 
raised the tenth pellet, the three raps were heard, and opening 
it, I road, Brooklyn. There he had died. Suddenly the me¬ 
dium again seized me spasmodically by the arm. “That 
spirit,” he said, “is standing here behind my chair. He is a 
short, stout man with a moustache, and he says he’ll write liis 
initials on my arm.” Tho description of his appearance was 
correct. “ He died an accidental death,” continued the me¬ 
dium. It was true ; ho was killed by being thrown out of a 
wagon. The medium bared bis right arm moie than half-way 
to the elbow, and rubbing the inner suiface slightly with the 
palm of his left hand, there appeared in bright red letters, very 
much resembling the deceased’s own hand-writing, the letteis 
D. E. M. These remained distinct for more than a minuto, 
and then gradually faded away like a rainbow in the heavens. 
The medium sank back in his chmr with a sigh and look of ex¬ 
haustion. 

I put the question, “ Are you happy?” to the spirit, and the 
reply traced by the medium’s hand was: “Yes, I am.” 

The interview terminated with tho payment of a fee of five 
shillings sterling; and I left the house wondering and per¬ 
plexed, and on the whole convinced that spiritualism was not 
qmte the humbug some people would make believe. I am no 
Spiritualist, however, and never shall be. 

My thoughts reverted to Gei trade. She was sick then- 
poor, darling girl! I know now why she had not written, and 
I reproached myself bitterly for being the innocent cause oj 
her sufferings. Alas! how often do wo inflict pam upon those 
who love us! 

I repaired to my room in a dreary Lime Street hotol, and 
wrote another long letter to tho woman I adored, telling her 
all that the medium had told me, and asking if what he said 
about herself was correct. In no other way could I account 
for her silence, and deeply and tenderly I unbosomed myself 
in words of sympathy, of anxiety, of love, of adoration, of sor¬ 
row, till language could no further express the intensity of my 
emotions. This gave me lelief, aud I walked with a lighter 
step than I had trod for a -week before to tho general post- 
office to deposit my own letter. 

The Australian steamer was advertised to leave Plymouth in 
three days from this time, and I had already engaged a passage 
by her, so it would have been imprudent for me to linger 
longer in Liverpool. I left at six o’clock the next morning for 
London, whore I met my English friend by appointment, and 
the same evening dmed with him at the Athemeum Club. 

It was the last week in May, and the height of tho London 
season. The upper ten of England had gathered together in 
the world’s metropolis to exhibit themselves to their frionds 
and dine and wine, and be dined and wined; and anxious 
mammas with marriageable daughters wore actively on the 
look-out for elder sons, who, alas I were not always to be 
ound, and when found, not to be led captive away ; and anxi- 
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ous bachelors were equally eager in their search for heiresses, 
who were not always willing to exchange their money for ma¬ 
trimony; and people with small means, but, of course, great 
expectations, were struggling to appear as rich as the richest, 
and in order to do so the better, were more liberal in their 
promises to pay than their fulfilment of them warranted; and 
the spectacle of petty social ambition struggling in the vortex 
of fashionable life, to make itself heard and felt, was to be seen 
in all its miserable glory. But for me there was no time to 
huger, and I was in no mood for it if there had been. 

I left London with my companion on the following morning 
by a Great-Western express-tram for Plymouth, and during the 
journey he developed his vocal propensities by singing a song 
in which I caught the following words apropos of “ the situa¬ 
tion,” as we say of military affairs: 

“ ’Tis a splendid race ! a race against time, 

And a thousand to one we win it. 

Look at those flitting ghosts, 

The white-armed finger-posts; 

If we’re moving the eighth of an inoh, I say, 

Were going a mile a minute I 
The quivering carnages rock and reel, 

Hurrah! for the rush of the grinding steel! 

The thundering crank and the mighty wheel!" 

“ You’re evidently not very sad about leaving London,” I 
1 remaiked. 

“No,” he replied, “I’m glad. I’m sick of London; sick 
! of England; disgusted with finding nothing new in the Old 
World and nothing old in the New; tired of the sham of so¬ 
ciety, the pretence of piety, the affectation of superiority, the 
—heigh ho ! ‘a mad world, my masters!’ Ah! London is a 
queer place—a gulf a man may soon lose himself in. I never 
liked it, but I was always fond of studying it inside and out, 
and it’s a splendid school for the student of sociology, I can 
tell you.” 

I expressed a desire to see it when gay with the ’decorations 
| of Christmas. 

I “ Ah! that reminds me of the morning I left for America. 
The sky was gray and the air was frosty, and the scanty herb¬ 
age in Hyde Park, as I passed, was covered with rime glitter¬ 
ing in the faint sunshine. ■ The city was odorous of prize beef 
land mutton, and fat geese; and the largest turkeys in the 
country lay dead on the poulterers’ stalls. It was Christmas 
■ week, and the people of all conditions were busily preparing 
and providing for the great day of the year in England. The 
groceis’ shops were showily decorated with fancy boxes of 
French plums, and confectionery, and Smyrna figs, and Ma¬ 
laga raisins, and sticks of Ceylon cinnamon, nnd heaps of can¬ 
died lemon, and samples of Patras currants, suggestive of 
plum-pudding and mince-pies—the whole tastefully ornamented 
with evergreens; and the street-boys flattened their noses 
against the windows, and gazed in silent admiration and hun¬ 
gry longing upon the inviting show, only regretting that a 
pane of glass aud the presence of the shopmen prevented them 
from helping themselves. The butchers’ shops were hung with 
colossal sides of beef, heavy saddles of mutton, and ridiculously 
fat pork, into all of which sprigs of holly were stuck jauntily • 
and those who had seen the fatted ammals, of which these were 
the mortal remains, on the verge of apoplexy a few days pre¬ 
viously at tho cattle-show, the pigs blinded by their own ex¬ 
cess of flesh, could now see them cold and ticketed in death, 
awaiting the inevitable fate of chops and sirloins. 

“ The chmches and chapels were being decorated with ever¬ 
greens by young ladies of their respective congregations, who 
were admireis of the clergymen officiating, and those of the 
latter who were too old or too ugly or too unattractive and un¬ 
interesting to have any young lady admirers were left to do the 
same work at their own expense. In either case it was being 
dono, and on Christmas day the clocks would be wreathed with 
green leaves, aud their whole interiors more or less festooned 
with clustering and glossy foliage—with holly, wnth mistletoe, 
and with laurel. 

“It was the carnival of children, for toys and sweetmeats 
and pietuie-books and pocket-money and Christmas-boxes 
generally came to them in abundance, and the theatres were 
performing pantomimes for their special delectation. It was 
the carnival, too, of domestic servants, who were receiving 
presents, under tho black-mail system, from the tradesmen all 
round, in consideration, of course, of overlooking any imper¬ 
fections in the articles supplied, and saying that black was 
white whenever^ question arose to the contrary. 

“Tho faces of the rich and well-to-do looked bright and 
jbappy, and tlieie was an air of cheerfulness pervading the 
streets. But in the holes and corners of the city, where lay 
the squalid homes of those steeped in penury and bent down* 
wotb hunger and wretchedness, there was a dismal contrast. 
To many thousands of the London poor, Christmas had no 
cknrrn, for they had no friends to make them presents, no 
money wherewith to buy the necessaries, much less the luxu¬ 
ries of life. From the homes of the -wealthy to the homes of 
tho destitute it was often only a step, but that step led into 
anothor world.” 

. (To be continued.) 
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From The Pall Hall Gazette. 

ALPINE RAILWAYS. 

Wk are not surprised that the scheme of 
the St. Gothard Railway should excite strong 
commercial and political antipathy in 
France. French carrying companies have 
already lost much or their traffic, tlmnks to 
the competing Italian communications with 
the East, and in spite of all the help they 
give themselves by means of malevolently 
arranged correspondences and richly sub¬ 
sidized steamers. It is not pleasant to look 
to the opening of a new line through the 
Alps, which Northern and Central Germany, 
Scandinavia, the Netherlands, and the 
British Isles will find the shortest cut to 
Southern markets. Regarded patriotically 
and politically, the idea is still more objec¬ 
tionable. Still-smarting from the aggrand¬ 
izement and consolidation of Prussia, 
Frenchmen see their mushroom rival length¬ 
ening her cords and strengthening her 
stakes, providing herself sympathy and cer¬ 
tain succour in the event of the long-de¬ 
ferred war proclaiming itself. Nor will 
France neutralize this advantage by forcing 
on the tunnel through the Simplon, as is 
suggested by the leaders of the Left Centre. 
Although the St. Gothard Railway will run 
altogether upon Swiss ground, yet the 
southern keys to both approaches will be 
trusted practically to Italian hands, and the 
advantage given by either will depend on 
the existence or absence of Italian sympathy. 
In the event of their having to choose a 
side, the French have no doubt whutuver as 
to how the Italians would decide: and in 
that lies the sting of the situation. All the 
Italian gratitude is less for favours past than 
for favours to come: to be let alone is pretty 
much the drift of Italian policy and the 
climax of Italian ambition, and that is a 
benefit she looks for more confidently from 
Prussian hands. The French occupation 
of Civita Vecchia gives in Italian eyes a 
material guarantee for perpetual French in¬ 
termeddling in affairs at Florence. So we 
repeat, it is sufficiently clear the French 
have good reason to dislike the proposed 
railway. That the railway will be made 
there is little doubt. It is a necessity. It 
will bring unmixed gain to Switzerland, 
although joining cantons may squabble over 
their share of the profits. Bismarck has 
made up bis mind that it is to be, or the 
scheme would never have assumed such 
definite shape. If anything could stimulate 
the cordial co-operation of Italy, it would 
be the avowed jealousy of France. That 
France will take it up as a European ques¬ 
tion is now scarcely probable, tnough, of 
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coarse, there will be mach angry talk about 
it in the Chamber. 

Our own objections to the line are of a 
different character. We admit its utility, 
and to a certain extent its convenience. 
German commercial travellers and Swiss 
tradesmen will be delivered in the cities of 
Lombardy and the Romagna with punctu¬ 
ality and despatch. Droves of cattle and 
flocks of sheep will be spared a long and 
painful journey over dusty roads in a burn¬ 
ing sun; in winter, if you have occasion to 
follow that particular route, you will be 
transmitted intolerable comfort and warmth 
through the bowels of the mountains, instead 
of being dragged over their tops, amid ice, 
snow, and storm, in draughty rickety 
sledges, always upsetting. But a very 
agreeable fashion of summer travelling is 
likely to be knocked on the head. For it 
must be remembered that members of Alpine 
Clubs, although they are the aristocracy of 
Swiss travellers, form, like most aristocra¬ 
cies, an insignificant minority of the masses. 
There are people with a profound reverence 
for the grand and a keen sense of the beau¬ 
tiful, to whom the most insignificant col is a 
feat as impracticable as the Alatterborn, to 
whom the mildest mountain climbing is an 
impossibility, and to whom the mountain 
mule or pony is sorrow and tribulation. 
These people found, with Rogers, that 
“ over the Simplon, over the Spliigcn, 
wound a path or pleasure.” They ascended 
leisurely into the heart of Alpine nature by 
excellent carriage roads. There are more 
agreeable vehicles than the lumbering dili¬ 
gence. and of course you might as well 
travel packed in sand in the boot as smoth¬ 
ered in dust in the rotonde or interieur. 
But many a pleasant travelling memory 
clusters about that low banquette, although 
the leather cushions were so thin and hard, 
and the apron-top so sharp; although you 
were always crushing your unlucky wide¬ 
awake against the low hood; and on the 
perennial declivity on one side and the oth¬ 
er, the conductor as he screwed on the drag 
kept his elbow grinding your unlucky ribs 
like a cofifee-mill. If you chartered a vast 
Italian vettura for an insignificant return 
fare at Fluellen, bow pleasant that used to 
be! You and your friend could stroll all 
about its spacious quarters as it crawled de¬ 
liberately up the mountain side, behind its 
four gaunt horses carefully guarded from the 
gadflies by waving green boughs and tas- 
selled nets. You could enjoy the soft or 
savage bits, comfortably lolling at length in 
the banquette, or when you came to some 
trifle Valley of the Shadow of Death, with 
its tame stretch of stone and barrenness, 


you could draw down the green blinds and 
recruit yourselves with a quiet siesta within 
doors. Or if you were of more impatient 
temperament, or time was valuable, you 
hired a light open phaeton and a pair of 
powerful mountain cobs at Andcrmatt, and 
rattled up behind a cheery young driver who 
woke the echoes with his jodells. Some of 
the most charming entrances to Italy are by 
these carriage roads —that by the Spliigcn, 
for example, where you look down from 
among the summer snows through a moun¬ 
tain arch at the white campaniles and green 
trellised vines of Italy. In the St. Gothard, 
as it chances, the Swiss side of the moun¬ 
tain has engrossed the chief charms of the 
route, and there is nothing after you pass 
Airola equal to what you admire as you 
mount by the jovous torrent that comes 
leaping down from the Bridge of the Devil 
to the lake of the forest cantons. But the 
line up the St. Gothard is but the beginning 
of the end. The French already threaten 
the completion of that other line by the 
Simplon which has so long been stopped by 
the side of the mountain and the want of 
funds. Soon the boring-rods and blasting 
powder will be at work in the gorge of 
Gondo. The Grisons, irritated by the 
growing prosperity of their neighbours of 
the central cantons, will stand on their fed¬ 
eral motto, “ One for all and all for one,” 
insist on reciprocity and a vote of federal 
funds for a line by the Spliigen. You will 
be hurried along in the depths of the 
Rhcinthal, between walls of rock and 
hedges of pine, with the Via Mala well out 
of sight, running thousands of feet above 
your head. In the next outburst of joint- 
stock insanity in England, rival promoters 
are sure to apply successfully to our capital 
for a competing line by the Bernardino. 
In short, the impetus once given, the ex¬ 
ample once set in the Central Alps, the 
roads will have no chance with the railways. 
And the railways once opened, the deserted 
roads will be left to the tender mercies of 
the winter elements, without the watchful 
guardianship of the canlonniers. The Swiss 
are too poor and too practical a people to 
keep up one and the other. We have al¬ 
ready witnessed the fate of the Stelvio, 
since Austria parted with the raison d'fitro 
of her costly military road. It was com¬ 
paratively unimportant that rails should be 
laid over the Brenner, lowest and tamest 
of passes. One lost something more by 
Lanslebourg and on the French side of the 
Cenis; but still there was nothing so grand 
there but what you could endure to see it 
sacrificed with tolerable resignation. More¬ 
over, you could always look forward to 
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your return by tbe Gothard, tho Simplon, 
or the Spliigen. But when all these have 
become the prey of the engineer, and the 
mountains that overhang them are aban¬ 
doned to sheep and goats, lammergeier, 
and Alpine Club men, those middle-aged 
men who still delight in Swiss travel will 
begin to discover what they have been 
robbed of. 
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rook*. polished bv ioe, rein, mow, and ex¬ 
tending across the apace between the fre¬ 


tending across the apace between the fre¬ 
quent curses of the path j' sliding twenty or 
twenty-five feet down theae would save me 
ten or tweive minutes' walk | but even this 
pleasure had ita pains, for I could not always 
atop on the path below, and somatituM 
brought up in a snow bank or a briery 
thicket. J 

The reader who is enamored of this method 
of travel will regret to learn that the accom¬ 
modations by the way-are poor. His food 
will be rather worse than that we give to 
cattle j hair or spring mattresses there are 
none j and he may be obliged one evening to 
invite slumber on a bundle of straw, another 
to stretch his weary limbs in a hay loft, and 
only where civilisation has outdone herself 
may he have happy dreams on a nice, clean, I 
dry, comfortable heap of oak and ash leaves. 


The minister or the priest in larger villages 
may shelter a respectable traveller for one 
night, but inns or hotels are unknown ; for 
if they existed, who would support them P 
Crossing marshy fields, pursuing rough 
paths, and descending rocky slopes through 
thorny brakes and primeval forests (1 had 
the misfortune one day to follow the dry bed 
of a stream which I mistook for a path, and 
so lost myself in a large wood), coasting, aa 
a New England boy would call it, without a 
M down these smooth rocks,—I had left 
the Septimer behind me, and was one day, 
after a miserable breakfast, dragging slowly 
onward. The sun had passed the meridian j 
the mountain air and the exercise had so 


Ho begged me to be patient until his girls 
came in. • 

, Thinking it impertinent to yoluntcet my 
services in an exploring expedition to the 
celler, I wound up my petience a little more, 
and made a virtue of neceaaity. In the mean¬ 
time he explained to me that his only pos¬ 
sessions were a lew cows, but thet, by selling 
calves, cheese and butter to men who, except 
in winter, came regularly for these articles, 
*>« c ?..u 5“* 111 "0 wanted. He had not 
much tilled land, just enough for his girls to 
plant potatoes and wheat for their own use. 

now several yeara since he had been 
able, on account of a severe illness, to go out 
of the house; it was difficult to get a dootor, 
and the nearest chureh, where hia girls went 
in summer every Sunday, was eight mijea 
away, unless you crossed a high mountain, 
which would reduce tho road more than half. 
In winter, almost all communication was cut 
off by enormous drifts of snow, and his stock 
of cheese and butter accumulated rapidly.— 
Horses or mules were not used, the dealers 
carrying everything on their backs. 

He then wanted to know how I osnie into 
that valley, adding that he could not remem¬ 
ber to have aeen tor many and many years a 
stranger like me. I told him very frankly 
that I had run away from home, and that it 
waa less a matter of choice than of necessity 
thst I hstl crossed the Septimer, and had 
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pute the hind foot of a lamb with a wolf; 
but I had given up all hopes of finding a 
human habitation (and it would not have 
been the first night 1 had spent in the hollow 
uf a rock), when I reached a very small valley 
containing a solitary house. 

As I eyed the structure, a dreadful doubt 
seized me; thcro was no chimney, yet the 
louse waa too good for a cattle shed, and be* 
sides there were many steps ; that decided 
the matter m ray favor. The cabin must 
have been some thirty or thirty-six feet long, 
and perhaps twenty feet deep. The walls 
jonsisted of round trunks of trees cut within 
i few feet more or less of the same length, 
and placed lengthwise one on the top of the 
Dthcr, and fastened here and there with 
strong wooden pins. The interstices between 
the logs were filled in wilh a composition of 
fine cut straw and mud or clay, which, when 
dry, makes such walls wind and water tight, 
and forms a perfect quadrilateral for vermin 
and insects. When 1 saw on Boston Common 
the log cabin in which Abraham Lincoln was 
born, it appeared to me almost the exact 
counterpart of this Alpine home. 

The strangest part of the whole building 
was the roof. Thick logs took tbe place of 
rafters* and in their turn were covered, not 
with stone flags, shingles, slates, or tiles, but 


mowed on places, where goats could hardly 
stand. Later in the evening they showed me | 
an immense heap of wood piled against the 
house, and told me that they had felled the 
trees, cross cut them, and split them without 


If my poor mother as a good Catholic had ^ U$T iZ’Z 

lot acted very wisely m consenting that 1 , ’ „„„_ 


wot acted very wisely in consenting that 1 fastened with lon J and ; n order 

ZVrh Vntj”, Ge Z 7' 8he 8, ’ st tbe wind, which to those valleys sweeps 
scarcely chose a better part when I came , u„r *■ 1 * 

home to Mantua infected iith Protestantism A- n™*’ „T° U ' 

to such a degree that I abhorred with youth- , th ® e .'K l “"K mo r\ tha " a 

ful ardor, not only the confessional, but all ’ Zl 'l on tbe ,lab9 ’ and 

the office s of her religion, and in accompany- ke g Pro ” 8 . 1,dm B b y woodcn , P'S 8 ’ .. . , 
imr her to church never could be got farther 8ean 8 . moke - 1 

than the doors. The case is a veA common 8ome 0ther 81 « n 5 f . llfl; ab ? ut .the Pi«e, but 


than the doors. The case is a very common ,„ g u - U V ne 1, ’ -S 
, ...... ‘ to no purpose. It harmonized perfectly with 

one m Italy now but thirty year, ago affairs the death-like stillness of that whole region, 
lure different. Converts to Protestantism The cabin had two floors. The lower, a 

TrtWfl rntp. iknn inp. itnaserfntre tTMtmftnt _1. 


, . i , . » . . . - ii at* fcww uuui a, a i»c lunci, a 

wcie rare, and the husstzfatn treatment very little digged out of the ground, was di- 
wasbv no means in favor A family and vided into two sections, one of which served 
ecclesiasheal council was held concerning a8 a .table, the other as a cellar. The stable, 
and 11 ’T ilS dec ‘ ded that notbl "ff w ° u > d it is true, was at the time empty, and it re¬ 
do me so much good as some months reflec- ma ined so for the whole summer the cattle 
uoninthe cell of a convent where I could roaming day and ni g ht on the mountains: 
enjoy Perfect quiet without the distraction, hut the eellir, placed at the north end, wm 
ot books or society. Thia decision was made n ; ce and cool to keep the milk which was 
known to me by accident, in fact, 1 over- turne d into butter and cheese,-articles 


. V . * - : , uniy niuuiaut; filltl HWetst, uerDB, 

could not bring myself to look upon it with an d the hay has a better flavor than what is 
equanimity. I ran away from home that ca lled in America English breakfast tea. 
night, and pursuing my northward journey The upper floor of such a cabin serves, 
through Lombardy, up the Lake of Como .although in one room, as the dweUing and 
and across the Septimer, I stood at last with sleeping apartments of the whole family, no 
rov hand on the railing of the stile that for- ma «er how numerous it may be. Those 


roy nanu on the railing ot the stile that for- ma «er how numerous it may be. Those 
mai y separated Austrian Italy from Switzer- mountaineers have advantage over the Irish 
land. At this important moment, when I peasantry, that while the latter associate 
thought to leave my troubles behind me for- dire ctly with their pigs, goats, and hens, the 
ever, two gendarmes, belonging to the little form er place a whole floor between man and 
custom nouse on the frontier, suddenly ap- i b eafl t. 

cured, crossed their muskets above the Arrived at the door I looked in vain for a 
plank in front of me, and, lightly touching' lat „h, or a lock, or anything of the kind, 
me on erther shoulder, begged me to do Nothing was visible but a small string, by 
l .em the pleasure of halting. They had been pu Ui ng which a wooden crossbar restin| in a 
\v.dchvng me for some time, they B^aiu ; they W ooden catch within is lifted. Even hinges 
knew I hau a companion laden with smug- are unknown ; but instead there iB a round 


tree#, cross cut them, and split them without 
help from any one. 

But these women at first, instead of seem¬ 
ing glad to see a stranger, frowned upon me, 
and their looks meant that I should feel my¬ 
self an intruder. After bo me explanations 
from the father, a vast smile dawned upon 
their broad faces, which made me feel, not 
exactly at home, but, if we had well under¬ 
stood each other, certainly on speaking 
terms. 

I thanked all the gods of Olympus when I 
saw one of them take off her wooden shoes, 
or sabots, and go mto the cellar for the din¬ 
ner which was to be supper for me. Wait¬ 
ing her return, I mechanically observed the 
dress of the other woman, which in all appear, 
ance consisted, like that of the man, of two ar¬ 
ticles only. The garment next her person was 
buttoned high up in the neck, but had very 
short sleeves. Her arms were- therefore bo 1 
sunburned that a negress could not have 
been darker. The other garment was neither 
too ample nor too long, and was made, like 
her father’s breeches, out of some orange 
colored woollen Btuff. 1 found out after¬ 
wards that all the clothing the family had 
worn for years was home-spun, home-woven, 
and home-dyed. Yellow being the favorite 
color, it is given ton whole piece, from which 
breeches and dresses are cut As to thr 
wool, they can keep sheep by the thousands 
on the mountains ; but tnis family had only 
a few. 

Amidst these observations I was alert to 
see the other maiden coming up stairs. She 
bore in her arms a loaf or bread, not very 
thick one way (some eight or nine inches), 
but measuring not less than two feet and a 
half the other. This she took to a large 
block, similar to those used by butchers, and 
in a masterly way with an axe (no other 
instrument could have touched the heart of 
that bread) split it first in two halves, 

! then into quart°rs, and then into smaller 
pieces, with an almost mathematical precis¬ 
ion. 

What was the composition of the loaf? 
That is what puzzled me and would have, at 
first sight, brought to a stand still even Lie¬ 
big and Agassiz, All that could be seen at 
a few steps off was a mass of hairs, neit'ier 
green nor blue, but something between the 
two shades; and I discovered at last that 
instead of being mouldy bread it was bready 
mould. 

Unconsciously to myself my face must have 
looked almost equally sour; for the old man, 
upon some remark from one of the girls, 
which I could not understand, taking hold oi 


my hands with the authority of a grandfather, 
said that surely at home I must have been a 


, . > - , u ui- "*1 , iiui tuon.au liicic to » iutiuu 

gU‘d goods, and -was a lure Jhrown out to gtfclc fastened at one side of the door and 
ill vert them from him; they added that whilst projecting a little at the bottom, playing in 
I iraa making up my mind to tell them where two hole, there. 


my comrade waa, they would trouble me for I was surprised to see not the least sign of 

..it- iioeeno.t it 3 f «-■ 111 jhniil.l nflnnnn In , • n a * . - . . _ , ° 


»u\ passport. » If you should happen to life after I had entered ; and I was going out 
have suen a paperthey added, you can of again to look about the house, when & voice 
COUI>e go at once. startled rnp. savin p in » Utmmr* idinn. »Wliv 


oui>e go at once. 
Now I happened to 


kind, and I could only 


, . . startled me, saying in a strange idioo, “Why 

have no paper of that don’t you take a seat ? ” It waa the voice of 
r BurT enaer myself m an old man sitting close to an opening which, 


dc-pafr. Th** gendarmes marched me off w a Btretch of the imagination could be 
towards their station, putting a hundred ca Ued a window. A large table stood be- 

it.i frt rrux thp wav and nmnnu thn __— l: _ . , _ __ t tr . __. 


q..tet»on3 to me on the way, and among the tween him and me, and he was seated on a 
■ the demand, “ Where do you come lowBtoolas roughly put together as there¬ 
from ?” . mainder of t.h« furniture. Tfin elbows rented 


* Mantua,” was the answer. 


mainder of the furniture. Hia elbows rested 
on his knees, and, as he supported his face 


wunw imuBc . . #I on ms Knees, and, as he supported his face 

“ Mantua! I don t know how it is, said both his hands, he looked as immovable 
one of the gendarmes, “ but your voice ^ a statue. 


very much like that of the captain A shirt of very coarse material, and a very 


we had when vre were stationed at St short pair of knee breeches were all the gar- 

Bcneaetto, not far from Mantua. menta which troubled or protected his per- 

A ray of hope broke upon me, and 1 60 n. His tibial bones were covered so par- 

t'furt rjy asked, ' \> as it Antonio 1.” simonioualy with flesh that they seemed dry 

“ Exactly!” sticks of wood ,* his face, although very 

“ lhat is one of my brothers, said k-.i-Li.j , ., . - . 

exultantly, <• he is in that neighborhood yet." T/rf 6 n 3t * f< u ZJ” 1 °?' 

And on the impulse of the moment I poured i In ‘ n • ‘’ A ™’ 

out mv whole itorv to mv cantors. hun,an e P lda ™> 8 - The eyesight of this old 


And on the impulse of the moment I poured • tu ™’ - ZZ T, 

out mv whole story to mv captors. b “Tl. P d f ' The eyesight of this oU 

They listened, and when 1 had done, they i ZZ.Z' , f” 8 !’ d 'Z a ‘ tho V8 b tbat 8e "» e 
laughed, and oieesaid : “ Why didn’t yo£ had ^ ffe , red Ie88 tba " bl8 he ?, n "8’ 
mention thh St once? We should not hare L,- m „ Sl ‘ down ’ 8 ““8"’ . 8a ! db *> a , ,ec . ond 

kept vou a minute in suspense. It’s ourcus- and c ,m P , y , rP’ 1 tn f d , t0 enter . lnt ?. 

tom th handle roughly those who fall into our! K * T’ 8p8 “^ g - 88 ^ “ k “ church 
hands, for spies are often sent to see if we do b , e l l „L 1 “° n . P e Ff ‘ ,ed tbat . the « 
our duty ; but we never arrest, when we can| - g ’ he 

safely avoid it, either deserters or young men ap A ii cJ, a cb ‘ , , , ,. , , 

flying from tho conscription. Many a® time Ad Switz-irland seems to be inhabited by 

we are tempted to go over the bridge our- tbe d h e8 “ ndant8 of those dreadful sinners 
selves, instead of serving these accursed Aus- " h ° 5 : V 1 Babel, and were 

uians. As to the smugglers, we know them tur " ed Iato bo P e ‘ e8a PoW°te, and in Svnt- 
wo well to act against them, except when w- G . rlao f .' ls ) ab ° rB u , n . d “. P ec u- 

Austriaa officers are among us; then we l‘ a f pities. As far back as the time of 
show fight, in order not to be betrayed. You a ^°“ an c “ lon 7 established it- 

can go where you like ; but mind that, what- ““ ln , xerland, and principally m this 
ever happens, go U have never seen us." f" „ V JlT R , omans 8 Po ke a corrupt 

bo saying hey both shook hands with me. Lat ‘"’ t0 wh ' cbb “ been , added, with years, 
1 gladly gave them something to get a good m0r< L “"“P 1 Rahan ’ hj™ 0 ? and Ger . man 
dinner and a bottle of wine in which to drink *°J :d8 ’ The * h “ le 18 called - Pro ,™. lta or ‘8‘ n > 
success to my enterprise, and, stepping tight- ‘he fomansch language, and this was my 
Jy over the stile, foundmyself in Swiuerland. h 0818 " 1 " 3 '"- Every one will, therefore, be- 
I suppose that any teaveller who now Z,Z Z r P . ™ oW, « 8d 

chanced to cross the Septimer by that obscure g H much of at he said, 
pass, would not find it, at all different from He “ade me understand, however, that he 
what I saw it, nor would he find the moon- fi ad ‘«° a «n. and two daughters, the former 

taineers of the region in the least disturbed of 1 7““ ,n Tl fV" 1 “‘"cZ ,0aBa 8™ tbe 
or changed by the great events that have vaUejs and atthe houses of their neighbors, 
taken place during the last thirty years. I They were otherwise of very irregular con- 
am sure, therefore, a sketch of a family .of duct, for after having had some troubles wnh 
these people ae 1 saw them will have at least l a m .fS ialr ? tes (^ e I think, that they 

the merit of novelty and of fidelity to exist- e bcen . ™P»» one d), every one avoided 
ing facts them, and now they naa gone sewe the 

The Canton Orisons, where I now found ki " g v ” f N ff le ! and tbe ^P 8 ’ . II ha9 Z 
nivself, is the largest in the Confederation, « a y a b « a the fate of the prince who rules in 
or' ns large as Geneva, Zug, Unterwalden R “T„i° have Z the ! ,r “ tect,on of b ' 8 8a ' 
bchwytz, Glarna, Solebre, Bale, Schaffhausenj cr ? d > ,er8 “ 60 ! d ! er ’ who have escaped the 
Appenzetl, Thurgovia, and Neufehatel pu P" 90 ? or the gibbet Pms IX.’s regiments 
together, but has only about fifteen thin- a «. r ' ch ly inlaid with such Canadian, Insh, 
sand inhabitants. More than one-half of bwiss and lielgi.n jeweU at tins day 
these are. of course, in the capital and the hl8 daughters the old man told me 

fmty or fifty principal townshipl leaving to SLS?*'!! 


spoiled child, since I looked with so much 
diffidence at bread which was nearly fresh, 
being not yet two months old. They baked 
only three times a year, and there were loaves 
enough in the cellar to last two months 
longer. Toward the end they became, it was 
a fact, a little sour •, but no man in hia right 
sense could find fault with it now, it being 
as vet nice and sweet. 

My face must have remained, even after 
this rebuke, somewhatdubious in expression, 
for the same daughter who had drawn his 
attention to me, after having broken some 
of the bread into morsels and thrown them 
into one of the large holes which, bowl like, 

| were cut out in the table (dishes and plates 
j being unknown in those regions), and having 
poured about a quart of milk upon it, with a 
smiling countenance said to me : “ Let it 
soak a few minuteB, stranger; it will soon 
be as tender and sweet as sponge cake.” 

Bread was broken and milk poured into 
three other holes in the table, which was 
made of a three inch plank, and fastened by 
the four legs into tbe floor, becoming thus a 
fixture. I think civilization, in this respect, 
is a few degrees higher in Canton Orisons 
and on the Bernese Alps, where I travelled 
afterwards, and where the food is thrown 
into one huge wooden or earthen bowl, 
which is placed on a small table in the cen¬ 
tre of the room, and out of which father, 
mother, children, servants, and strangers 
must all eat. 

Letters do not slip more easily or swiftly 
into a letter box than the bread and milk 
I found its way down the throats of the two 
women. The old man, on the contrary, was 
very slow, and l was simply a spectator. 
Potatoes were boiling, and 1 was waiting to 
commit an assault upon them, when, putting 
on a somewhat forced smile, I said to one of 
the women, that if they would give me a 
piece of cold meat I would pay for it. 
“ Meat l" (cam) was repeated in a trio ; atid, 
looking in each other’s faces, they burst into 
laughter which re-echoed several times in the 
little valley. “ Meat,” then said one of 
them, “ if you want to see any in this house 
you must come at Easter or on Christmas 
Day.” 

The potatoes were seryed. They had 
never ripened, and were green as frogs and 
aa watery as a soaked sponge. At last my 
hosts, showing ths pity they felt for a poor 
hungry lad, gave me some cheese, and the 
reader need not doubt that an enormous 
piece of it was washed down with plenty of 
milk. The repast put me, for the rest of the 
evening, in the best of spirits; and my eyes 
contentedly followed the women at their 
work, their first care being to wash with boil¬ 
ing water the table, which became as white 
as snow. A board was then placed over it, 
to prevent dust and dirt falling into the 
bowls. 

As Boon as it grew dark, the old man 
announced that it was time to go to sleep; 
he, correctly enough, did not speak of going 
to bed, because beds there were none in the 


house. It was a large oblong rectangular 
room, having lengthwise, on both sides. Targe 
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benches as fixtures, and above these small 
windows or holes to admit light, as in a 
ship's cabin. The table was on one side 
close to the bench; a few stool* completed 
the parlor furniture. The kitchen was simply 
a chimney or hearthstone, with a few boards 
above it in one of the corners, the smeke 
finding its way out through a hole in the wall 
close to the roof. The pots and panB used in 
cooking were fastened to a chain. 

To have an idea of the sleeping apartments, 
one must imagine at the upper end of the 
enclosure a stable with adouble rowof stalls, 
only instead of having a single passage in 
the centre, those stalls have one passage on 
each side of the wall, and the occupants’ 
heads would meet in the middle of the room 
if a board did not separate them. The par¬ 
titions are five or six feet high and divide 
spaces or stalls three feet by «ix or seven. 
At the fool, the board is only twelve or 
fifteen inches high ; enough to keep as many 
inches of dried leaves for bedding in their 
place. There are two passage-ways, for the 
gentlemen sleep on one side, and the ladies 
on the other. Several tiers of shelves orna¬ 
ment the whole hall; there being no closets, 
no chests of drawers, or cabinets to enclose 
anything. 

As it was now almost dark, light was made, 
not with an oil lamp or candleToiit, as in the 
Black. Forest of dermany, with a resinous 
piece of wood wedged between two stones, 
which are fixed for that purpose in the wall. 
These sticks are about two feet long and half 
•n inch thick, and burn from ten to fifteen 
minute*; the smell is pleasant, the smoke 
not quite so; and the light is as strong as 
that of three ordinary candles. 

I wrapped^ up myself in my blanket, and 
was meditating the comforts or discomforts 
of the Alpine life when sleep fell upon me ; 
and the next morning I rose, much fresher 


than if I had spent the night upon a bed of 
down, and resumed my pilgrimage. 


nnd as weuZin a ? d b e exceedingly glad if ha,S 

the praines of the West or the untrodden 8 °”ethin ? to .at. In his turn he 

fastnesses of the Rocky Mountains. expressed compassion for me, but he declared 
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BERNE IN WINTER. 


S OME years ago there appeared in 
one of our magazines an account 
of a winter visit to Newport. The writer 
confessed to a previous belief, probably 
a very general one, that after the hotels 
closed Newport temporarily vanished, 
the houses slid out of sight like the side- 
scenes of a theatre, the beaches and 
cliffs disappeared beneath the waves, 
and a curtain of fog rolled over the 
whole. A journey thither during this 
fancied eclipse showed him Nature in a 
mood of mild melancholy, and a quaint 
old town whose characteristics come to 
light when the brilliant pageant of the 
summer is over. Now, if few of our 
country-people have made acquaintance 
with Newport out of the season, still 
fewer can have crossed the Lake of 
Constance at the winter solstice or found 
themselves at Christmas in Berne. 

Those who know the capital of Switz¬ 
erland when the hotels are full, the 


streets and promenades gay with guests 
from all parts of Europe and America, 
and the stream of Alpine travel flowing 
through it day and night, while the sun 
beams down from an azure sky upon 
vivid green meadows through which 
rushes the cloudy Aar, the nearer hills 
dense with the shade of their widespread- 
ing woodlands, the purple range of the 
Jura pleasant to the eye, and the phan¬ 
tom peaks of the Alps white at noon 
and celestial rosy red at sunset, —those 
who know this panorama only in the 
short interval between the early and the 
later haymaking would hardly recognize 
it three months afterward. The face of 
the earth is white, the forests are bare 
except on the higher hills, where the 
pine woods shiver under the rime, the 
sky is sullen-gray with unfallen snow, 
a thick, cold fog hides the mountains, 
the bright colors have faded in some 
mysterious way out of the chalets, and 
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everything is hard and dry except the 
Aar, which now speeds along, of a dull, 
translucent green, between its whitened 
banks, for the milky streams are frozen 
up in the bosom of the glaciers. The 
aspect of the town is still more cheer¬ 
less. The gray houses look too grim to 
be homes; the stone arcades which line 
the streets make the sidewalks dark and 
chilly as cellars; the fountains fall with 
a frigid plash into basins coated with 
ice, and the washing which draws such 
picturesque groups about them in sum¬ 
mer is entirely disused, as an occupation 
unsuitable for the time of year. A car¬ 
riage is rarely seen in Berne at any sea¬ 
son, owing, no doubt, to the extreme 
steepness of the approaches and its con¬ 
tracted area — for, except the shabby, 
straggling quarter on the bank of the 
river, the town with its rectangular 
streets stands close and compact on its 
high and narrow peninsula—so that no 
sharp sound of horses’ feet or lively roll 
of wheels breaks the dreary silence of 
the streets. 

The hotels look deserted: in reality 
they are converted for six months into 
boarding-houses, where foreign families 
live en pension, with the object of giving 
their children an education whose chief 
recommendation is cheapness, and their 
pianos jingle all day long as at a young 
ladies’ school. The representatives of 
the European powers, very Crusoes of 
diplomacy, dine at the table d'hote of the 
Bernerhof, indulging in the nessun mag- 
"ior dolore of reminiscences of Paris, 
London, Florence or Vienna, while only 
a chance stranger appears now and then 
for a single meal to infringe upon their 
melancholy state. The tri-weckly mar¬ 
ket makes a stir and crowd in the Rue 
du Marche for a few hours on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday mornings, and 
on those afternoons the country roads 
are full of homeward-bound peasants, 
carrying huge baskets or pushing hand¬ 
carts, the men all smoking and a little 
tipsy, the women muffled so as to con¬ 
ceal their national costume. To see 
these poor creatures, laden like beasts 
of burden, plodding miles to their cot¬ 
tages or cleaning the streets—a com¬ 


mon occupation of their sex on the Con¬ 
tinent—is to understand why the Swiss 
girls, who are almost all pretty at fif¬ 
teen, are so hard-favored at twenty. 

About a mile from the town, at the 
foot of a steep ridge, a meadow has been 
flooded and left to freeze for skating. 
Thither in the short winter afternoons a 
few dozen people come to try what can 
be got out of active exercise. But ska¬ 
ting, though an amusement with the 
Bernese, cannot be classed among their 
accomplishments: the graces of High 
Dutch, etc., are quite unknown, and 
any score of school-boys in America 
would make a better show. Real skill 
and high art are seen only when one 
of the icebound diplomats condescends 
to strap on his skates, or some young 
American in his Wanderja/tre passes 
that way. 

The roads by the river and among the 
surrounding hills are good, but when 
the fog does not melt nor the sun shine 
for two weeks, walking loses all object 
except the trudge. In the town the op¬ 
posite sides of the streets are known not 
as upper and lower, right and left, or by 
the points of the compass, but as the 
shady and the sunny side; which means, 
being interpreted, that on one the sun 
falls for a few hours daily for a few 
months—on the other, never. But the 
impartial gloom of this season drives 
one indoors. There is a theatre, where 
operas are given several times a week: 
during the holidays, Fidelio, Stradella 
and Masanicllo were announced, but 
our melomania is not to that tune. 
There is a very good museum of nat¬ 
ural history, with excellent botanical 
and mineralogical collections, but, un¬ 
fortunately, in the days of our youth 
Science did not hold her present position 
in education, and we are too old to 
learn. There is a picture-gallery, too, 
in the handsome building where the 
Diet of the Confederation holds its ses¬ 
sions, but republics are said to be un¬ 
favorable to the fine arts : the collection 
is small and not choice. There are two 
or three so-called Parmegianos and 
Domenichinos, naturally the gems of 
the gallery, but the inflexible integrity 
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of the national mind compels it to ac¬ 
company the names of these painters 
with a point of interrogation in every 
case. 

In this dearth of resources nothing 
remains but to study Berne itself. Its 
charms have been celebrated in a work 
called Delicitz Urbis Berne, published 
at Zurich a hundred and fifty years ago ; 
and though we could not go the lengths 
of the learned enthusiast, who was here 
probably only in summer, we found 
that like every other Continental town 
it has its full share of what is old and 
curious. Dark stone stairways pierce 
the thickness of the obsolete walls, and 
lead from the lower town besid.e the 
Aar to the higher town, which, with its 
lofty ramparts, looks like a great fort 
filled up with houses. Bay-windows 
rich with quaint carving lean over the 
older streets here and there: fountains of 
unspeakable grotesqueness lurk in out- 
of-the-way corners. The cathedral is 
a fine, flamboyant mass, grandly placed 
on a terrace more than a hundred feet 
above the river: it has beautiful old 
stained-glass windows and sculptures 
and wood-carving of great spirit, all 
abounding with hits at the clergy, though 
it was begun in the fourteenth century 
and finished by the middle of the fol¬ 
lowing one. The main portal is adorn¬ 
ed with statues of the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins—a favorite subject in Gothic 
churches of a certain period—and giv¬ 
ing the name of Bride-door (Braul- 
Thor) to this entrance; from which 
half of the parabolical ten, their sisters 
who have passed through on the way 
to matrimony must decide. Some of 
the foolish virgins wear cardinals' hats, 
but whether this proves them to be the 
patronesses of celibacy is doubtful. 

The cathedral terrace is protected 
from the sheer descent by a granite 
parapet, and planted with old trees, in 
whose midst stands the statue of Ber- 
thold of Ziihringen, the founder of the 
town, with his bear. The legend is, 
that in hunting he came upon an un¬ 
usually large and fierce bear, and hav¬ 
ing killed him after a hard fight, found¬ 
ed a city upon the spot, whence the 


name, Baren, Bears.* The origin of 
the town certainly dates from the twelfth 
century, when the dukes of Zahringen 
held possession of the Rectorate of Bur¬ 
gundy, which included part of Helvetia; 
and bears have been its tutelary animals 
in all times. There have been live ones 
maintained at public expense for over 
five hundred years. Three hundred 
years ago the female caused great alarm 
by giving birth to a pair of white cubs, 
which was considered portentous: no 
calamity followed, however. The same 
thing occurred again early in the present 
century, when, men’s minds being less 
prone to superstition, it was looked upon 
as either a phenomenon or a scandal. 
In 1792 the French, besides emptying 
the treasury of Berne and carrying off 
a quantity of richly-inlaid arms and 
other articles, trophies of the victories 
over Charles the Bold, led away captive 
the sacred bears to finish their days in 
the Jardin des Plantes. There are two 
fine specimens now dwelling in great 
state beyond the bridge at the east end 
of the town, but one sees them every¬ 
where in effigy. On fountains, gate¬ 
ways, church-fronts, on the lintels and 
doorposts of the dwellings, fighting, 
carousing, going to school, absorbed in 
meditation, the symbolic beasts are to 
be seen in every attitude, from haughty, 
heraldic rampancy to the most amiable, 
domestic couchancy, and in every ma¬ 
terial—granite, marble, wood, gold, sil¬ 
ver, gingerbread and sugar-candy. On 
the great clock-tower they appear as 
little men-at-arms, and march in pro¬ 
cession round the sleepy figure on the 
throne, who yawns and turns his hour¬ 
glass whenever the clock strikes. The 
clockwork belongs to the last century, 
but the gateway and tower were built in 
Berthold’s day. He was a man in ad¬ 
vance of his times in some respects, and 
used his power to restrain the tyranny 
of the lesser nobles over their miserable 
serfs. He was hated accordingly, and 
his enemies dealt him a blow worse than 

* Etymology, however, refuses to sanction the pop¬ 
ular derivation of the name, which is identical with 
that of Verona, the common root being held to in¬ 
dicate a height overlooking a river or surrounded by 

its folds. 
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death by poisoning his wife and two 
sons, his only children. The unhappy 
man survived them many years, and 
after a time took another wife, Clem- 
ence, daughter of the count of Auxonne, 
who bore him no children, and had the 
great ill-luck to outlive him ; for after 
her husband’s death she was seized and 
imprisoned by his heirs-at-law, to keep 
her out of any part of his possessions. 
Two emperors of Germany in succession 
commanded her release and the resto¬ 
ration of her husband’s estates, but she 
remained a prisoner for seventeen years. 
One fancies the sorrowful woman look¬ 
ing forth from the window of her pris¬ 
on-tower day after day for the help that 
was never to come, knowing that pow¬ 
erful kinsmen were urging her cause, 
and that imperial mandates had gone 
forth in her behalf—perhaps vowing, 
after the manner of those days, that if 
God would give her her freedom she 
would give it back into his hands and 
finish her life in a convent, and so 
waiting and looking and fading year 
after year, until she vanishes like a 
shadow and leaves no trace, for noth¬ 
ing is known of her fate. Thus the line 
of Zahringen expired, but its memory 
survives to the present day. At the east 
end of Berne a little church stands on 
the site of Berthold’s castle of Nydeck, 
whose name it still bears, and the noble 
modern granite bridge which spans the 
Aar and stretches its three lofty arches 
across the ravine is called the bridge of 
Nydeck. 

The iron hand of feudalism lay heav¬ 
ier nowhere than on the Swiss moun¬ 
tains and valleys, but from the earliest 
times the free spirit of the people broke 
out in constant resistance, and the re¬ 
sult of the struggle has been the prac¬ 
tical extirpation of aristocracy. The 
hills and crags are crowned with ruined 
strongholds, each with its own tradition, 
and some of them grim enough. On 
the Lake of Zurich stood the castle of the 
lords of Toggenburg, of whose line 
came the faithful knight of Schiller’s 
ballad, who went on a crusade because 
his ladylove would not smile upon him, 
and came back in a year because he 


could not bear it; and finding that she 
had taken the veil, built himself a little 
cell on a hillside above her convent, 
whence he could see her open her win¬ 
dow every morning, and there dwelt 
until he died. In the thirteenth century 
lived Count Henry of Toggenburg, who 
loved his lady too, but in different wise. 
The Countess Ida was a famous beauty, 
and as virtuous as Lucretia. One day, 
however, the count saw her wedding- 
ring on the finger of one of his retain¬ 
ers. Without stopping to ask questions, 
he had the man tied to the tail of a fu¬ 
rious horse, who was then turned loose, 
and the countess thrown from the top¬ 
most tower of the castle down the preci¬ 
pice on which it stood. In falling she 
caught, at a bush growing in a cleft of 
the rock, and clung there until rescued. 
Her escape was considered miraculous, 
and led to an investigation. It turned 
out that she had laid her ring on the 
ledge of an open window, whence it 
had been carried off by a tame raven : 
the bird of ill omen let it drop in the 
courtyard, where it was picked up by 
the luckless varlet, who, not knowing it 
to be his lady’s, kept it as treasure-trove. 
Her innocence was thus established and 
his memory “rehabilitated;” but the 
Countess Ida’s fall had given her a se¬ 
rious turn : she declined to go back to 
her lord, and took the veil in a neigh¬ 
boring convent. 

In the valley of the- Aar there is a 
wooded hill called the Wulpelsberg, 
and among the trees of the Wulpelsberg 
are the ruins of a castle begun about 
A. d. 1000 by a count of Altenburg. It 
was originally called Habichisbttrg or 
Hawk’s Hold, but the name degenerated 
into Habsburg, and thence, toward the 
middle of the thirteenth century, Count 
Rudolf came down into the world to 
seek his fortune. He found it in vari¬ 
ous ways and places. First, he became 
heir to the title and estates of the counts 
of Kyburg, which stretched along the 
right bank of the Aar opposite Berne. 
The townspeople had long wished for a 
bridge across the river, and had bought 
a bit of land on the other side for the 
express purpose, but, despite the pur- 
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chase, Count Rudolf very obstinately re¬ 
fused to allow them to build. They were 
in no position to contend with so pow¬ 
erful a noble, and appealed to his rival, 
the count of Savoy—surnamed the Lit¬ 
tle Charlemagne, although his name 
was Peter—who was so great a patron 
of Berne that he was called its second 
founder. He proposed an interview to 
discuss the subject. It led to nothing, 
as Rudolf, to show his indifference, did 
not rise to receive the count of Sa¬ 
voy. Another meeting was appointed, 
when the latter took care to be before¬ 
hand, and remained seated in his turn. 
Their mutual dignity being vindicated, 
they talked matters over; and the end 
of it was, that the Bernese had their 
bridge, which answered all purposes 
until within a few years, when the great 
Nydeck bridge was built close beside 
the old one. 

Time wore on, and Rudolf of Habs- 
burg found a seat which he was able 
to retain in any presence, the imperial 
throne—a loftier one than that on which 
his descendants of the House of Aus¬ 
tria sit to this day, perhaps not so 
much at their ease. As emperor he 
showed peculiar favor to Berne, whose 
power and privileges increased during 
his reign. But his son and successor, 
Albert, was otherwise minded, not to¬ 
ward that district alone, but to the whole 
of Switzerland, whose growing love of 
liberty was an unwelcome symptom to 
the representatives of arbitrary power. 
In his short rule occurred the league of 
the forest cantons and the supposed 
feats of William Tell, which recent 
writers reject as myths. The struggle 
which followed, with the successive vic¬ 
tories and final triumph of the Swiss 
at Morgarten, is sufficiently matter of 
history. 

Almost the entire nobility and their 
adherents sided with the House of Aus¬ 
tria from jealousy of the growing power 
of the towns and spread of the confed¬ 
eracy among the cantons, and when the 
tide of invasion ebbed back over the 
borders they continued to wage war 
against their fellow-countrymen. In 
sight of Berne stands Reichenbach, the 


cradle of a gallant breed, which first 
appears in history in 1298, when Ulrich 
of Erlach led the Bernese troops and 
their allies against a greatly superior 
force of the lords. He gained a signal 
victory at Donnerbiihl (the Hill of 
Thunder), drove the routed patricians 
through the Jammerthal (Vale of Woe), 
and carrying many of their strongholds 
by assault, burned or razed them to the 
ground. Half a century later a new 
attempt was made by the seigneurial 
party to crush the liberty of Berne. 
They assembled, with recruits from Al¬ 
sace, Upper Burgundy and Savoy, in 
formidable numbers. Berne had only 
a small reinforcement from the forest 
cantons and Soleure, but the little ar¬ 
my marched undaunted under the com¬ 
mand of Rudolf von Erlach, the son of 
Ulrich, against an enemy of more than 
double their strength. A bloody battle 
was fought, in which the lords were to¬ 
tally defeated, and the victory of Laupen 
stands high among the achievements of 
Swiss patriotism. Rudolf claimed no 
recompense, but returned to his pater¬ 
nal acres, where, honored and happy, 
he spent many years in rural occupa¬ 
tions. One winter evening his son-in- 
law, Jobst von Rudenz, came in, and 
finding him alone, made an angry claim 
for his wife’s dower, out of which he 
thought her father’s prolonged life kept 
him unduly.- What followed no one 
knows, until Jobst snatched from the 
wall the sword that had won the victory 
of Laupen, and killed the aged warrior 
on his own hearthstone. No one was 
at hand, and the murderer fled, but Ru¬ 
dolf’s bloodhounds, hearing their mas¬ 
ter’s cries, broke loose and dashed away 
in pursuit. They returned with bloody 
muzzles, and no more was ever heard 
of Jobst von Rudenz. The tomb of 
Rudolf is in the little church of Brem- 
garten. His memory is still revered : 
a fine equestrian statue of him, erected 
in 1848, faces the cathedral. Nor has 
his ancient line or its martial spirit died 
out of the land: the name reappears 
constantly in Swiss military annals, and 
between 1790 and 1800, Albert and 
Charles von Erlach led the Bernese 
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troops in the ineffectual struggle against 
the overwhelming odds of the French 
invasion. 

The conflict with feudalism, waged 
during ages, kept the country in per¬ 
petual tumult. The lord of Fardun 
turned his horses loose into the grain- 
fields of a peasant named John Chal- 
dar, who, furious at the loss of his 
harvest, killed them. He was seized, 
tortured and imprisoned until his fam¬ 
ily could collect money enough to ran¬ 
som him of their savage liege master. 
Chaldar returned to his plough, appa¬ 
rently quite satisfied with getting off so 
well. One day, however, when he was 
at dinner with his family, the lord of 
Fardun entered the cottage. All rose 
respectfully to greet him, but he looked 
round in scornful silence, and then spat 
into the soup. Chaldar, as we have 
seen, was subject to sudden anger, and, 
though he had taken his injuries so 
easily, could not support this insult. 
He seized his lord by the scruff of the 
neck, and crying, “You have seasoned 
the soup, now eat it,” ducked his head 
into the scalding broth, and held it there 
until he died. Then he rushed out, 
raised the standard of revolt, and the 
people flocked together and burned the 
castle of Fardun, as well as several 
others. Rude days for gentle and 
simple! 

The nobles slowly lost foothold. They 
were for the most part deep in debt, and 
their estates were mortgaged beyond 
their value. As one after another be¬ 
came impoverished and unable to main¬ 
tain his rank and state, the nearest town 
or canton purchased his lands and add¬ 
ed them to the public territory. So by 
degrees the counts and barons were 
fought out and bought out by the base- 
born, and although the Swiss have still 
a great respect for their old families, no 
prerogative of class is any longer re¬ 
cognized. 

Berne, like other places of importance, 
became at an early date a free city under 
the protection of the Empire, but gov¬ 
erned by its own inhabitants. The 
guilds here, as elsewhere, soon began 
to play a prominent part: each had its 


own head-quarters, which became clubs 
or lodges, and gradually taverns. They 
still exist, many of them as second-class 
hotels, and are called “abbeys," for no 
reason that any one can assign. There 
is the carpenters’ abbey, the weavers’, 
the butchers’, the bakers’—possibly the 
candlestick-makers’—and so on to the 
number of thirteen, several kindred 
trades uniting to form one corporation. 
Each bears its insignia and coat-of- 
arms. Many of the devices are whim¬ 
sical and grotesque. One of the guilds, 
with a curious sense of its own merits, 
has chosen the monkey as its emblem. 
The aristocratic class is represented by 
the Abbaye des Gentilhommes, formerly 
known as the Abbaye des Fous, or, in 
the blunter vernacular, Zum Narren : its 
sign is still a fool’s head, with cap and 
bells, and its present appellation in Ger¬ 
man, Distelzwang, or the Order of the 
Thistle. No explanation is given why 
a fool’s head or the ass’s flower should 
be the only symbol of the gentlemen : 
there must be some mystery of iniquity 
and burgher malice at the bottom of it. 
The porch over the door carries us back 
once more to old times, for it had the 
right of asylum, and men flying for their 
lives from vengeance or justice could 
take refuge there as at the altar. The 
“Feast of Fools” is still occasionally 
celebrated at Berne, a procession of 
carriages passing through the streets, 
with masked faces imitative of bears 
and other animals projecting from the 
windows. Not many years ago a fes¬ 
tival of this kind was celebrated at Bale 
on an extensive scale, deputations from 
all the cantons participating in the ridic¬ 
ulous exhibition and in the sports and 
carousals that attended it. 

The streets of Berne retain many a 
memento of barbarous days. Down by 
the river stands the Bloody Tower ( Blut, 
Thurm ), which tradition says was a seat 
of the terrible secret tribunal called the 
Vehmgericht. The Jews’ quarter is still 
designated as the Rue des Juifs, though 
there is no Hebrew population. The 
Jews established themselves in the city 
in its earliest days, and were tolerated 
at first, but a hundred years later there 
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occurred one of those fanatical out¬ 
breaks so common in the Middle Ages, 
in which the rapacity of a few turned 
to account the superstition of the many. 
The unfortunate Jews were accused of 
having murdered a Christian child—a 
common charge against them—and the 
people rose, put many to death, hunted 
out the rest and confiscated their prop¬ 
erty. After a time they were again 
allowed to settle there, but new perse¬ 
cutions again drove them forth, and 
this time entirely out of Switzerland; 
and to such purpose that in spite of 
Protestant tolerance there were not a 
dozen Jewish families in Berne fifty 
years ago. One of the most curious 
fountains in the place is called the Ogre, 
and represents a giant devouring a child: 
a number more are stuck in his belt 
and pockets, while a troop of these in¬ 
nocents and little bears, who seem to 
enjoy equal consideration, are filled with 
horror and affright. Various explana¬ 
tions are given of the origin of this 
monument, which is very old, but the 
favorite one refers it to the Jew panic. 

One might suppose that excess of lux¬ 
ury could never have been a cause of 
anxiety in this country; yet even here, 
as in Holland, sumptuary laws were 
thought necessary to restrain the tend¬ 
ency to wasteful display. The "luxe 
cjfrene ties femmes," of which the world 
has heard so much in late years, be¬ 
came the subject of legislation. In 
1470 the rulers of Berne passed an or¬ 
dinance against the ladies’ trains. A 
great outcry was raised: it was felt that 
the attack was not on the privileges of 
sex only, but of caste, the length of 
the gown being in proportion to the 
height of the rank. The ladies retired 
to their castles in the country, and 
things looked threatening, when the 
political complications arising out of 
the rivalry of Charles the Bold and Louis 
XI. gave the councils other things to 
think of. The series of brilliant victo¬ 
ries won by the Swiss over the former 
prince, ending in his downfall and 
death, form the passage in their his¬ 
tory on which they most pride them¬ 
selves, and which is supposed to give 


most lustre to their fame. And as mili¬ 
tary feats they well deserve their repu¬ 
tation. But if we look into the causes 
of the war, they reflect no credit on 
anything but the bravery of the victors. 
The Swiss had no grievance against 
Charles, nor any just cause of war 
against him. But the flattery and bribes 
of their former enemy, Louis XI. of 
France, who had attacked them when 
he was dauphin, tempted them to in¬ 
vade Upper Burgundy when the duke's 
hands were already full, and ravage and 
pillage his domains. His marching 
against the Swiss was an act of ven¬ 
geance, and his defeats at Grandson, 
Morat and the fatal field of Nancy can¬ 
not be considered as justice either nat¬ 
ural or poetical. Nevertheless, it is im¬ 
possible not to feel sympathy with the 
valiant little folk when one sees the mu¬ 
seum of Berne hung with the tapestry 
stript from the pavilion of this redoubt¬ 
able warrior, who disdained the hands 
of kings and princes for his daughter, 
and kept all Europe at bay. The arras 
is embroidered with the life of St. Vin¬ 
cent of Saragossa, and St. Vincent being 
the patron saint of Berne, this windfall 
was no doubt looked upon as a special 
providence. 

These triumphs had a very unsettling 
effect upon the national mind. The 
people acquired an unwholesome taste 
for fighting and money, and hence dates 
the restlessness which led them to enlist 
under alien banners, to carry to foreign 
campaigns the strength of arm that was 
needed to clear the forests and till the 
fields at home, and which in course of 
time made the name of Swiss a synonym 
for mercenary. Those who were not 
fighting abroad were quarreling at home, 
where a grand occasion of strife soon 
offered itself in the Reformation. 

In the very infancy of Berne the Do¬ 
minicans had settled themselves there, 
and soon getting the upper hand among 
the clergy, continued to hold possession 
against all comers. Whenever a royal 
visitor passed this way he was enter¬ 
tained at their convent, where they lived 
as merrily as their Augustine brothers 
of the proverbial Ripaille on the Lake 
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of Geneva. They received a long list 
of dukes, princes, kings and emperors, 
and the august guests found the abode 
so pleasant that they stayed for weeks, 
and often came back again, sometimes 
with their wives. The climax of this 
glory was a visit from Pope Martin V., 
who, with a large suite of cardinals and 
bishops, tarried with the brotherhood 
for a fortnight in May, 1418. The next 
year their troubles began, for their im; 
morality had become so shameless that 
women would no longer attend the 
church. A reform was attempted, but 
twenty years later, the same scandals 
being again notorious, many of the 
monks were disgraced, and a number 
imported from Augsburg, where it is to 
be supposed manners were better. At 
length a controversy arose between the 
Dominicans and the Franciscans on the 
subject of the Immaculate Conception 
—a doctrine upheld by the former and 
rejected by the latter. The dispute last¬ 
ed a long time, and awakened all the 
proverbial odium theologicum on both 
sides. A statue of the Virgin in the 
Dominican church, which up to that 
time had been an image of tranquillity, 
began to wink, weep, and even, under 
great stress, shed tears of blood. A 
fanatical, half-idiotic tailor boy, named 
John Jetzel, a protkge of the Domin¬ 
icans, had a number of ecstatic visions, 
and finally miraculously received the 
“stigmata,” or wounds of Christ, in his 
hands, feet and side. When the Fran¬ 
ciscans saw their own thunder stolen in 
such an audacious manner, the stigmata 
being the peculiar privilege of their pa¬ 
tron, St. Francis, they lost patience, and 
brought the whole business before the 
government. The tricks and tortures 
of which the poor tailor lad had been 
the victim came to light: a couple of 
openings were discovered behind the 
emotional statue in the wall of the 
church which communicated with the 
convent. There was great excitement 
throughout the community, and the Do¬ 
minicans judged it safe to sacrifice a 
few for the safety of the rest, and picked 
out four monks on whom they laid the 
blame of the whole transaction. These 


wretches were found guilty of sacrilege, 
and were burned alive in the summer 
of 1509, before an immense concourse 
of spectators. 

The Reformation broke out, and no 
country was more torn and divided by 
religious strife than this little mountain 
land. For more than a century it was 
a field for the intrigues of all the Eu¬ 
ropean powers, who made use of relig¬ 
ious discussions for political purposes: 
doge and king and pope and kaiser 
expended themselves in bribes and 
threats, while the poor people fought 
among themselves with the obstinacy 
and ferocity peculiar to both civil and 
religious wars. St. Charles Borromeo 
came in his ardor from Milan into the 
Engadine, and was the cause of more 
bloodshed than any other individual: 
the sufferings of the unfortunate Gri- 
sons were fully equal to the more fa¬ 
mous persecutions of the Waldenses. 
Berne was among the very first to em¬ 
brace the Reformed faith, and showed 
her zeal in various ways. A fountain 
surmounted by a statue of St. Christo¬ 
pher, which had long been one of the 
ornaments of the town, was promptly 
rechristened Goliath, and a small David 
set up over against it to settle the ques¬ 
tion. The inhabitants obstinately re¬ 
fused to adopt the new calendar because 
it had been revised by the Pope, and as 
the authorities were in favor of the im¬ 
proved mode of reckoning, the dispute 
very nearly led to civil war. In 1580 
a Papal nuncio presented himself at 
Berne, but the government immediately 
dismissed him, and the children pelted 
him out of the town with snow-balls. 
In the middle of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury the entire independence of the Hel¬ 
vetian Confederation was recognized as 
an article of the peace of Westphalia; 
and when the emperor, instead of ad¬ 
dressing them, as formerly, “ Loyal and 
beloved allies of our person and em¬ 
pire,” began his letters, “ Respectable, 
honored and particularly dear and se¬ 
vere," the Swiss felt that they had gain¬ 
ed an immense step. Early in the last 
century their religious difficulties were 
finally adjusted. Their history then be- 
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comes a mere record of wrangling over 
“states’ rights” on a microscopic scale. 
This had its inevitable effect, and at the 
end of seventy-five years the French 
armies swept almost unresisted over the 
country which for a thousand years had 
held its own against all the nations of 
Europe. 

Berne enumerates with pride a long 
list of worthies, of whom, however, the 
world only remembers the learned Hal¬ 
ler, the publicist Charles Victor von Bon- 
stetten (for whom Geneva generally re¬ 
ceives credit, that having been his home 
for many years), and Heinrich Zschokke, 
who, though not a native, was prefect 
of the canton, and author not only of 
the charming pathetic tales by which 
he is best known, but of some very 
pleasant and interesting works on Switz¬ 
erland. Zschokke’s history does not go 
beyond the overthrow of Napoleon, 
since which the country has by no 
means been without wars and politics, 
of which a full account is given by an¬ 
other historian in six volumes ; which, 
taken as a sequel to Muller’s work in 
ten, may be considered a tolerably full 
record for a country of this size. But 
meanwhile the romantic physiognomy 
of the past had disappeared, and we 
find only the unpicturesque horrors of 
modern warfare or the prosaic features 
of modern peace. Castles and chapels 
vanish before factories and railway-sta¬ 
tions, palaces give way to hotels. The 
stately line of buildings on granite ter¬ 
races overlooking the valley from the 
northern side of the town are the Ber- 
nerhof, the Hotel Bellevue and the Par¬ 
liament-house, erected in 1857. 

But of Nature’s changes there is no 
human record. She looked on Kim- 
merians and Norsemen, Romans and 
Franks with the same face she wore 
this New Year’s Eve, when all the bells 
of Berne began their chorus, led by 
the patriarch from the cathedral-tower, 
whose sonorous voice, only heard on 
great occasions, sent pealing tones to 
the distant hills to proclaim the coming 
festival. It is the great holiday. There 
are some pretty Christmas customs of 
German origin, but the day, though one 


of leisure, is not one of merry-making, 
and falling this time on Sunday, the 
Calvinistic influence was felt in double 
force. The morning service is held at 
nine o’clock, and while the minister in 
his Geneva gown, capped and ruffed 
like John Knox himself, holds forth to the 
shivering congregation, achain is drawn 
across the street, that no clatter of pass¬ 
ing wheels may disturb their devout ex¬ 
ercises. After that the churches are 
closed until three, and all day long the 
town seems as deserted and dreary as 
any New England village on an old- 
fashioned Sabbath afternoon. New Year 
coming in on Sunday too, somewhat 
subdued the general hilarity, which, 
however, began to get the upper hand 
toward evening, and was in full swing 
all the next day. Monday morning 
dawned blankly on a fog of impenetra¬ 
ble density, but as the day wore on it 
grew thinner and semi-transparent, and 
began to waver and part, giving glimpses 
of a beautiful fairy realm. At noon the 
last.folds rolled away and disappeared, 
and what a world was revealed! The 
mist, congealing, had covered every¬ 
thing with a pearly film; the trees were 
like the silver wood in the princess's 
dream; along the forest-fronts green 
pine boughs were softly feathered with 
white, and the graceful branches of the 
birch looked like the falling spray of a 
fountain. Every twig, blade of grass, 
spike of moss was frost-wrought with 
the most exquisite delicacy. There was 
no heavy ice-armor bending and break¬ 
ing the trees: it was as if a breath had 
passed over the land, turning every 
fibre to crystal, and the transformation 
was so impalpable and ineffable that a 
single sigh of warm air would have 
swept it all away. The cloudless sky was 
pale turquoise-blue—the sunshine faint, 
like ours on the first spring days, but 
the still cold was the cold of January; 
and even when the icicles were a mere 
fringe like eyelashes along the ledges, 
no little row of drops beneath told of 
any genial power in the sun’s rays. As 
the glance ranged across the landscape 
lying under this spell of enchantment, 
no harsh outline, no heavy stroke met 
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the eye: all was aerial lightness and 
plumy grace, till the view was closed 
by the chain of the Alps, looking like 
the outer wail of the world, white from 
the very base to the crest “as no fuller 
on earth can white them,” and glittering 
in supernatural brightness. The mar¬ 
velous spectacle brought many people 
to the terraces despite the intense cold. 
Late in the afternoon we climbed the 
spiral staircase of the cathedral-tower, 
and stood upon the little stone gallery 
hundreds of feet above the valley, with 
several parties of peasants and towns¬ 
people who had come up to see the sun¬ 
set. What a scene! The silvery wreath 
still lay on every tree and bush, but the 


Aar ran like molten gold: long ruby 
lights streamed across the snow; the 
lower hills were purple, with haloes 
round their heads, and the wondrous 
white brotherhood of the Bernese Alps 
stood with their brows bathed in glory. 
We gazed and gazed, and could have 
gazed for ever, but the hues changed 
and waned and vanished, until only a 
fading flush lingered on the sharp peak 
of the Finster-Aarhorn, and a single star 
looked over the shoulder of the Jung¬ 
frau. Then down into the darkness of 
the tower stair, the mental vision alight 
with the shining of an imperishable 
memory. Sarah B. Wister. 
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DOWN THE DANUBE. 


The fact was, we were growing tired 
of Vienna. It is a town to which you 
are easily reconciled if you are com¬ 
pelled to stay, but which only pleases 
up to a certain point restless idlers, as 
we were. Most Americans spend ono 
day there, and, after being whirled 
through the Belvedere and the Ambra- 
ser Sammlung, and having stared them¬ 
selves half blind at the wonders of the 
Schatzkainmer, and drunk the clearest 
of beer to the most voluptuous of dance- 
music in the Volksgarten, they go re¬ 
gretfully away and wish they had not 
been so hurried, and devoutly vow to 
come back some time and stay longer. 
They never do, but they go through the 
world chanting in strophes of regret 
the enchantments of the Kaiserstadt. 
We were not hurried, and we saw all 
of Vienna that the profane may see. It 
is a pleasant, happy-go-lucky, old-fash¬ 
ioned, good-natured, and rather stupid 
town. I know that sentence will meet 
with an indignant denial from all the 
young ladies who have gazed for an 
hour at Strauss in his rhythmic ecsta- 
cies, and from all the young gentlemen 
who have passed an evening ieim Sperl. 
Dulce est desipere in loco— unquestion¬ 
ably ; and let the folly be localized for 
a day or two at Vienna, and you can¬ 
not do better. But try it for a year, 


and then heg my pardon for contra¬ 
dicting me. You will be glad to take 
tickets, as we did, for Constantinople. 

One morning we were oif by the Nord 
Bahn. In the cold, gray frosty day¬ 
break as I drove to the station, Vienna 
looked glum and cheerless. Even the 
gay little people, whose night was end¬ 
ing, looked blue and sleepy; while 
stolid toil, whose day was beginning, 
was as gloomy as it is everywhere in 
great towns. As I clattered through 
the Salzgries, I saw it was dismally 
early. There was not a Jew or a goose 
in the street. At the station I saw my 
friends in the waiting-room—the Judge, 
with a diffused sense of injury at being 
compelled to get up before he was ready 
and to eat before he was hungry, and 
Mr. Funnell Hall, fresh and frosty and 
rosy as a red winter-apple. ' 

While we are waiting for the train, 
let me introduce my friends. Gentle 
reader, this is Mr. Funnell Hall, one of 
the Halls of Beacon-street, cousin to 
the Marble Halls’ of Commonwealth ave¬ 
nue ; he is something of a student, and 
very much of a gentleman; he came 
over in the “ Mayflower,” and he leads 
the German; he sleeps well, for his con¬ 
science is easy; he eats honestly, for his 
liver is sprightly; he laughs heartily, 
for his lungs are in excellent repair. 
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“ The Judge ”—there, I knew I should 
forget it. I saw his name once on a 
passport, hut immediately forgot it—it 
was Ellsworth, or Winthrop, or some 
satisfactory Puritan name transplanted 
a little further west. But the name is 
of no consequence. He was never call¬ 
ed any thing but “ The Judge.” When 
he was a baby, and, in obedience to the 
great georgic principle, made mud-pies, 
he stirred the terrestrial paste with a 
certain judicial gravity. As he grew 
up, his friends and neighbors called him 
Judge so naturally, that one day, at an 
election held in his absence from town, 
his name was found on so many ballots 
for some vacancy on some bench, that 
he was declared elected, to his horror 
and confusion. For the Judge was a 
man of substance, and one that loved 
books better than work. So he resign¬ 
ed, and was promptly reelected. There 
was but one resource left—that which 
Ed’ard Cuttle, mariner, suggested to his 
friend and shipmate, Bunsby, “ Sheer 
off.” The Judge took a pair of easy- 
shoes, and a portentous green umbrella 
that had been in the family since the 
Pequod war, and stealthily sailed for 
Europe, where he breathed freely—in 
cathedrals, and picture-galleries, and li¬ 
braries. He had no plans. He was 
going to stay abroad till the thing blew 
■over at home—till t( some other fellow 
got 'the certificate.” The Judge wears 
gold eye-glasses, and not much hair. 
He attributes the rise of the latter hab¬ 
it to his early custom of carrying his 
hymn-book in his hat. His principal 
passion is getting up early and scaling 
cathedral towers. He is the best Re¬ 
publican now living. He knows his 
■ecclesiastical history better than most 
bishops. 

We spun along at a lively pace until 
we crossed the Hungarian border and 
■came to Pressburg, which became the 
capital of Hungary and the city of the 
coronation at a time when the ancient 
■city of Bada-Pesth was in the hands 
of the infidels. In the old cathedral, 
founded by St. Ladislaus, and dedi¬ 
cated in the middle of the fifteenth 
■century, the crowning of the kings of 


Hungary was for many generations per¬ 
formed. The gilded crown upon the 
cupola still marks the former dignity 
of the now insignificant church. One 
of the saddest and most touching inci¬ 
dents of Hungarian history took place 
in this triste little city, when Maria 
Theresa came down to Hungary crown¬ 
ed and girded with the diadem and 
sword of St. Stephen, to entice the 
magnates into her bloody and selfish 
wars, and the impressible and chival¬ 
rous nobles fell into the trap that was 
baited with her beauty and her tears. 
Moriamur pro rege nostro ! shouted Bat- 
thyany, in a glow of loyalty that defied 
tradition and prudence as well as gram¬ 
mar; and for years the best blood of 
Hungary smoked in the battle-fields of 
Europe as incense to the Hapsburg ob¬ 
stinacy ifnd pride. Often in their his¬ 
tory has this scene been repeated or 
paralleled. As long as Hungary was 
an aristocracy, it was liable to these 
paroxysms of chivalrous folly. How 
that there is a Hungarian people, let 
us see how they will take care of them¬ 
selves and the common weal. 

We stopped for dinner at the station 
of Neuliausel. As we descended from 
the carriage, we were greeted by wild 
strains of barbaric melody which pro¬ 
ceeded from a band of gypsies near the 
door of the restauratiou. They were 
dressed in soft, fine hides, beautifully 
embroidered in bright colors, and coni¬ 
cal hats profusely decked with stream¬ 
ing ribbons. Around the platform 
lounged some dozens of men and wom¬ 
en of the country, nearly all dressed in 
leather more or less shabby. About 
the dress of the men there was usually 
some rude attempt at ornament. The 
women were more soberly attired. We 
had gotten so far East that woman was 
dethroned. 

We entered the dark and smoky din¬ 
ing-room with a little shudder, but 
were agreeably disappointed at finding 
a clean and wholesome dinner. The 
Judge, who had been under deep de¬ 
pression all the morning on account of 
the semmells of Vienna, which he should 
see nevermore, was instantly roused to 
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life and animation by tbe sight of this 
cherished edible beside his soup-plate. 
We sat there in a confusion of many 
tongues—Germans, Slavonians, Mag¬ 
yars, Wallachians, each speaking his 
own jargon—and would have enjoyed 
our luncheon entirely, had it not been 
that the Zigeuner-musik jarred on the 
trained nerves of Mr. Hall, accustomed 
to the classic tones of the Great Organ. 

As you rattle through Waitzen, you 
see nothing of it but a very ugly cathe¬ 
dral turning its apsides to you. This is 
a sturdy Republican town. It saw one 
of tbe great Hungarian battleB of 1848, 
and still keeps the faith by electing 
Kossuth or his sons to the Diet when¬ 
ever there is an election. Thence over 
a wide open plain, along the low river- 
banks, you come to the city of Pesth, 
the metropolis of Hungary. At the ho¬ 
tel we asked for three rooms, and were 
stared at for the unreasonable demand. 
The Landtag was in session, and the 
town was full. They could give us three 
beds, and they escorted us solemnly up¬ 
stairs, with a mute and respectful pro¬ 
cession of exquisite young gentlemen 
in evening-dress carrying long candles. 
The room was a superb parlor on the 
second floor, with three beds, and room 
enough for three more. Mr. Hall was 
rather disappointed that the hardships 
of the journey had not begun, but the 
Judge and I consoled him by the prom¬ 
ise of pirates and mosquitoes on the 
Lower Danube. He had read, in his 
guide-book, that you could get noth¬ 
ing to eat in Hungary but Fogasch and 
Paprika Hahn, and was as near ill-na¬ 
ture as his sunny temperament could 
get, when we came to dinner and found 
in our hands a menu printed in French, 
German, and Hungarian, comprising all 
the luxuries of the Parisian cuisine. He 
soon recovered from his disappointment, 
however, and gave his fine teeth a lively 
hour’s work. 

As the waiter brought our coffee, we 
asked what was given to-night at the 
theatre. Something very fine — “ Vie 
Sehone Selene ,” of Offenbach. We 
groaned. Were we never to get away 
from Offenbach? All over Germany 


they have gone daft over his music. 
In every provincial theatre you will 
find a soubrette who aims to form her¬ 
self on the model of Schneider, and 
who only succeeds in aping the occa¬ 
sional coarseness, with no suspicion of 
the grace, of the blonde goddess of the 
VariOtfa. One dull night in Leipsic we 
had to take La Vie Parisienne or noth¬ 
ing. In Berlin they were playing Blue¬ 
beard. In the heart of Poland I found 
the stage occupied on alternate nights 
by the peplum of Fair Helen and the 
tapageous toilettes of the Benoiton 
family. Offenbach has conquered the 
world, and, unsatisfied, has invaded at 
last the island-realm of Robinson Crusoe, 
and taught those virgin solitudes to 
echo the seducing strains, “Si e’est 
aimer." 

Was there nothing else ? Oh, yes, he 
said, something at the National Hun¬ 
garian Theatre. This rather slighting¬ 
ly, as if it was not the thing. Would 
my Grace like to see the journal ? My 
grace would. When the journal came, 
we found the opera was the ever-fresh, 
inexhaustible Barber of Seville. Here 
was a novelty worth while: Figaro in¬ 
triguing in the Magyar language. It 
was a very pretty and well-filled thea¬ 
tre. The play was well put on the stage, 
and the singing was not bad. The act¬ 
ing was admirable. The language is 
rather too consonantal for melody. Mr. 
Hall, whose eyes were off on an explor¬ 
ing expedition after Hungarian beauty 
during the entre-actes, assured us that 
the result of his observations was very 
satisfactory. The average of beauty 
among the better classes of Hungary is 
very high. The prettiest and most 
piquant faces in the first Vienna salons 
are seen to be from the families of the 
Magyar magnates. They did not seem 
to care much for the music, for the 
boxes were full of soft feminine chat¬ 
ter and laughter all the evening. They 
were winsome damsels, and their voices 
sweet and clear, but we elderly people 
would have preferred the unmixed mu¬ 
sic of Rossini. 

The Sold He VEurope we had chosen 
from its name, and, as usual, had reason 
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to felicitate ourselves upon the success 
of the augury. I do not know why the 
Motel de VEurope is always a good honse, 
hut it is very clear why the Motel d'An- 
gleterre, or A la Heine Victoria, or the 
Englischer Mof, is always a had one. In 
the desperate attempt to make an Eng¬ 
lish inn, they lose the simple comforts 
of the true Continental hostel; and the 
fragmentary English of the waiters is a 
poor compensation for the lack of every 
thing else. But everywhere in Europe 
the weak point of the hotel Bystem is 
breakfast. The waiters are moony, hazy, 
half-daft. They bring only one thing 
at a time, apparently unconscious of 
any connection between tea and sugar, 
and incapable of comprehending the 
earnestness with which you insist on 
having your bread and your butter to¬ 
gether. They only get fairly awake at 
noon, and life attains for them its flush 
and heyday at the early dinner-hour, to 
sink again into torpor and apathy with 
the shades of evening. 

So it was not in the best possible 
humor that we set off in the mornings 
on our explorations of the city of Pesth. 
The city is not a very attractive one. 
It is a wide, level town, with streets 
spreading out like a fan from the coro¬ 
nation square by the suspension bridge. 
The streets are long and wide; the 
buildings rather low in general. The 
signs produce a curious effect upon 
strangers, the baptismal names always 
bringing up the rear in Hungary. There 
is a great fancy, also, for painting some¬ 
what elaborate pictures on the outside 
of shops, to serve as a sign and adver¬ 
tisement at once. A certain pictur¬ 
esqueness is given to the streets by the 
crowds of people wearing the neat and 
striking national costume. The Magyar 
revival is everywhere triumphant in the 
matter of dress. During our stay in 
Pesth we saw no hat but once. We 
ourselves had tamely submitted to the 
national spirit, and indulged in the 
luxury of the Talpak. 

But the evening before we left, I saw 
in the clear sunset a strangely familiar 
apparition mount the coronation tumu¬ 
lus by the Quai, and stand Surveying, 


with stubby independence, the scene of 
the imperial circus-riding of a summer 
or two ago. He turned to the east and 
the north, to the south and the west. 
He brought his umbrella to a “present” 
in all four directions, as Mr. P. J. Haps- 
burg did with the sword of St, Stephen 
on the interesting occasion in question, 
and then, having satisfied his spirit of 
inquiry and experiment, went off briskly 
for his hotel. There was no question 
about him: the well-worn tile, the long, 
country-made overcoat, the short, full 
trowsers, warped a little out from the 
perpendicular, the square-toed boots, 
the heels worn down on the outside 
angle, and the spry, independent way 
of getting around, all spoke his nation¬ 
ality better than the eagle that scream¬ 
ed on his passport. 

Mr. Hall caught sight of the castor 
as it went slanting round a corner, and 
shouted, “ By Jove 1 that old fellow 
might have come from Dedham.” 

Pesth is a lively, pleasant town, but 
Buda, the twin city, is far more inter¬ 
esting. It stands perched upon its grim 
rocks, proud, inaccessible, seemingly in¬ 
vincible. But nothing is invincible to 
the armed people. Gorgey and his 
volunteers stormed that almost perpen¬ 
dicular height, and wrested the fortress 
from the regular Austrian troops, after 
one of the bloodiest sieges that even 
the scarlet pages of revolution record. 
In the centre of the great square, inside 
the fort, stands an iron monument to 
Hentzi and his men, who fell over¬ 
whelmed by the irresistible wave of 
Hungarian valor. The imperial despot¬ 
ism crushed the infant Republic, and 
set up a monument to its own servants 
who fell at tlieir master’s work. The 
Hungarian heroes who here defied the . 
impossible, have no monument except 
in the dim memories of compromising 
survivors and the early speeches of 
Kossuth; he called them “ the unnamed 
demigods.” 

High and steep as the fortress of 
Buda is, it is entirely commanded by 
the neighboring hills. The Blocksberg 
is especially insolent and domineering 
in aspect. Nobody seemed to have 
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noticed this, however, until Gorgey, 
with his revolutionary force, seized 
and fortified it. To save the city of . 
Pesth from bombardment, he for a loDg 
time refrained from firing on the fort- I 
ress of Buda; but when Hentzi fired 
on the city, Gorgey opened his artillery 
on the Festung, and soon knocked the 
Palatine palace and the barracks about 
the ears of the garrison. 

We drove, one pleasant afternoon, 
to the Blocksbcrg. A squalid village 
clings like a parasite to its base, and . 
a long zigzag road winds to its summit. 
On either side of the road lie the fa¬ 
mous vineyards that produce the Ofner 
wine. We passed one large plantation, 
which occupied, in joint tenancy with 
mouldering tomb-stones, a grave-yard 
centuries old. The vine-stakes and the 
Ida facets crowded each other on the 
hillside. “ Bum place to plant a vine¬ 
yard,” said Mr. Funnell Hall. “They 
want the wine to have body,” said the 
Judge, calmly. All along the way were ' 
strewn these cheap and tawdry shrines,! 
with staring color's and hideous statu-. 
cttes, such as one sees in every moun- ; 
tainous country. The crest of the hill 
is crowned with a fort in solid masonry. . 
It is entirely dismantled, not a man nor 
a gun in position. Some wild-looking 
men, dressed in skins, with uuwieldy 
wagons drawn by long-horned, fawn- 
colored cattle, and attended by black 
dogs nearly as tall as the oxen, were 
engaged removing rubbish from the 
casemates. The Danube lay warm in 
the light of evening, writhing over long 
stretches of valley and plain. The city 
of Pesth spread out its fan-like streets 
over the level before us, looking twice 
its size. In the court of the vast bar¬ 
racks, called the New Building, built 
about a century ago, we could see a 
dress-parade going on, and the sound 
of the bugles floated up to us “ thin 
and clear like horns of Elf-Land.” 

One beautiful moonlight night we 
left Pesth and went still eastward. At 
the station we found, in the waiting- 
room, a heterogeneous mass of fantas¬ 
tically assorted humanity silently group¬ 
ed around the stoves. A porter ap¬ 


proached us and asked “ if we liked to 
be at our ease in travelling.” Touched 
by the kind interest displayed in the 
question, we replied that there was 
nothing we liked better. He instantly 
shouldered our shawls and carpet-bags, 
unlocked the door that led to the train, 
and, unmindful of the grumbling world, 
locked it again behind us, and led us 
to a compartment over which was paint¬ 
ed the word that your true Austrian or 
Hungarian shuns as unhallowed, Nicht- 
Maucher. “ But we smoke,” roared Mr. 
Hall in angry protest. “ Schon 1 ” he 
gently responded; “ in there you will 
not be smoked.” We gave the philan¬ 
thropic porter some Austrian currency, 
and he locked us into the compartment 
and went back to find more Englander 
who liked to be at ease. Family par¬ 
ties came storming at the door from 
time to time, but the glamor of the 
tiff weighed heavily on guards and 
porters, and we were held sacred. The 
Judge took out his meerschaum, black 
as ebony, and Mr. Hall his bundle of 
Yienna Virginias, and poisoned the few 
cubic feet of atmosphere set aside for 
non-smokers, without fear and without 
reproach. 

Of all vices, there is none so selfish 
as the use of tobacco. No man, except 
the murderer, so projects upon others 
the consequences of his own fault as 
the smoker. I have a thousand times, 
in travelling, seen a man, apparently of 
good breeding otherwise, take out a 
cigar in a crowded compartment, smile 
blandly, say to the women present, “ I 
hope smoking is not offensive,” to which 
the submissive reply is always the same 
on the continent; he then proceeds to 
fill the close air with subtle poison, 
while women become pale and faint, 
and children flushed and fevered, and 
the journey, which might have been a 
pleasure, a penance—all, that one selfish 
fellow may retune, with a noxious weed, 
the nerves that, by the use of this weed, 
he has senselessly shattered. And near¬ 
ly every smoker will say, “ I am not a 
slave to tobacco. I smoke because I 
like it.” Can selfishness be more shame¬ 
less and cynical ? In America, as yet, 
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no one but a blackguard smokes in the 
presence of women. But, with the grad¬ 
ual blunting of consciences through con¬ 
tinued yice, we may find ourselves where 
Austria and Hungary are. 

It was day as we drew near the great 
river again at Baziasch. On paper and 
in the hopes of property-holders this is 
an important place; but the impartial 
tourist sees nothing but a shabby land¬ 
ing, and a warehouse, too big for its 
work, crouched at the foot of a great 
bleak hill. There is a railway station 
near the shore, and a small fleet of the 
Danubian Company’s boats moored be¬ 
side it, and swarming between was the 
population of the city of Baziasch—a 
dozen or two mean-visaged rascals in 
gaudy-colored skins, who pick up a 
lazy livelihood by carrying portman¬ 
teaus from the station to the boat. 
They crowd into the cars and seize 
your light baggage with a grave and 
official air that imposes upon weak 
nerves. One takes your travelling-bag, 
another severely shoulders your um¬ 
brella, and a third muscular rogue stag¬ 
gers under the weight of your Murray. 
If you protest, they explain in digni¬ 
fied but voluble Magyar; and if you 
are not fluent in the tougue of Attila, 
there is nothing to do but to walk in 
solemn procession with these panting 
and over-loaded porters to the boat. 
Your ignorance of their grammar comes 
into better play when you pay them ac¬ 
cording to the nieasure of their work, 
and they demand a supplement. 

The morning was hazy and cold. 
The boat lay idly by the wharf. The 
captain sleepily superintended the em¬ 
barkation of the baggage, which was 
brought on by the same labor-saving 
machines who had accompanied us from 
the station. The Judge and I, who felt 
frowsy and tumbled from the night in 
the train, went below. Mr. Hall paced 
the deck, encouraging the captain about 
his work, making every body’s acquaint¬ 
ance, and shedding abroad in the damp, 
shivering air the influence of his invin¬ 
cible health and youth. In an hour he 
came down to breakfast, with his hair 
standing out for mere frosty good-na¬ 


ture, and the keen hunger of a school¬ 
boy. He knew already every body on 
board. There were two Greeks, he said, 
Smyrnioter merchants—an Armenian 
bagman—a Turkish banker, with two 
dozen little pine boxes of money on 
deck, which -had just been brought on 
board after being counted and sealed 
on the wharf by three official people 
with no end of gold-lace—a young man 
from Paris, with dyed whiskers and bad 
teeth—a solid Wallachian tradesman 
and a flighty Wallachian student—and 
our friend from Dedham with the hat! 
He had been found in a heated contro¬ 
versy with two furry gentlemen in sheep¬ 
skins, who insisted on being paid sepa¬ 
rately for bringing each one overshoe 
from the station, while Dedham logic¬ 
ally contended, with a cogency which 
would have been conclusive if the furry 
men had understood English, that car¬ 
rying a pair of overshoes was an act 
which, in contemplation of law and 
buckslieesh custom, was indivisible, and 
not susceptible of a dual interpretation. 

We breakfasted at a little table apart, 
at one end of the cabin. Near us was 
a larger table, at which were sociably 
grouped most of the persons whom Hall 
had described. During the hour we sat 
there, it was curious to see how the con¬ 
versation drifted through at least a half- 
dozen different languages. Nearly every 
one on board spoke fluently all the lan¬ 
guages of Southern Europe, and I have 
since found that talent very general in 
the southeast. They seemed scarcely 
conscious of a change in the speech 
they used, but the conversation follow¬ 
ed with instant readiness a word thrown 
into the air by the Frenchman, the Turk, 
the Greek, or by the Italian, whose facile 
tongue is perhaps the most universally 
spoken in the Orient, The subject un¬ 
der discussion, rather than the national¬ 
ity of the speaker, suggested the choice 
of language. While they were talking 
of the Beichsrath, they spoke German, 
but a remark about the Exposition 
switched the talk at once off into 
French. The Smymiote merchant, who 
up to that moment had spoken no Eng¬ 
lish, now approached us, and said that, 
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in his daily business, he was compelled 
to speak English, French, German, Ital¬ 
ian, Turkish, Greek, and Armenian. He 
thought English was gaining every day 
as a business language, though still far 
behind French. English was the easi¬ 
est of all tongues to speak badly, and 
French the easiest to speak well. 

“ Te gentlemen of Yankee-land,” said 
Hall, “who live at home at ease, and 
go from Maine to Texas With only a 
revolver and Webster’s spelling-book, I 
hope you appreciate your advantages.” 

We got under way after an inordi¬ 
nately long time had been spent stow¬ 
ing away the light load—the Huns, 
who acted as stevedores, seeming to 
suffer under a deep sense of the curse 
of labor, and to struggle to incur as 
little of it as possible in a given time. 

I know of no river so much neglect¬ 
ed by the poets and romancers, which 
is so rich in the materials of poetry and 
romance, as the Lower Danube. In the 
short stretch that reaches from Baziasch 
to the tower of Severinus, you will find 
almost every conceivable variety of river 
scenery. There are portions as beauti¬ 
ful as the Hudson, as picturesque as tho 
Rhine, and others as wild and savage as 
the St. Lawrence. Now it winds through 
vast corn-fields and among gently-roll¬ 
ing plains that irresistibly recall the 
Mississippi; and again, it seems to lie 
like a mountain-lake locked fast by 
beetling cliffs. But there was to me a 
singular impression of loneliness always 
present—not as of a land unpeopled, 
but depopulated. There were very few 
ruins. You saw nowhere, as on the 
Rhine, those wonderful piles of masonry 
standing mute witnesses of the glory 
and crimes of the past. The solitude 
of the Danube is more profound. Even 
its memories are vague. Through all 
this long meandering course, if we ex¬ 
cept the towns of Skela-Gladova and 
Rustchuk—straggling new villages call¬ 
ed into life by the Austrian Steamboat 
Company—there is rarely a sign of hu¬ 
man occupation. There rests upon the 
land the shadow of a great secret, a 
distant and mighty past. The tawny 
Waves of the Danube roll turbid with 


troubled memories which will never be 
made clear. 

A hint of this strange past you 
catch from time to time. Once a group 
of peasants came down to the landing 
where we lay, dressed in sldns and high 
conical fur caps, precisely like those the 
conquered Dacians wear in the reliefs of 
the Column of Trajan—a fashion which 
has lasted in this neighborhood for two 
thousand years. You may see, near the 
village of Turnu-Severin, two piles of 
masonry by the shore, and others rip¬ 
pling the waves in mid-channel—the 
remains of a bridge built by the Ro¬ 
man invaders. But there is another 
relic of that wonderful age and of those 
incomparable warriors more remarkable 
still, on the right bank of the river, ex¬ 
tending several miles. This is a system 
of mortices, and of the remains of a 
covered gallery cut in the solid rock, 
to form the military road by which the 
Roman army shortened and secured its 
communications in the vast outlying 
Dacian territories. I have never been 
brought so near in spirit to that mar- 
veUous people as in seeing, in these 
wild and utterly lonely solitudes, these 
vividly startling traces of their majestic 
passage. There is no Dacia—there is no 
Senate and people of Rome. Roman his¬ 
tory is a playground of scholars, where 
each builds what airy castles he may. 
But here, at the world’s end, is a fresh, 
undeniable proof of the awful vigor of 
those gigantic footsteps that made the 
earth tremble for centuries. But the 
civilization that Trajan found, if he 
found any, and that which he carried, 
if the mailed fist can hold such a bur¬ 
den, have alike vanished from these 
waste places, and Nature has resumed 
her ancient savagery. 

As we drew near the pass of Kazan, 
the banks of the Danube suddenly con¬ 
tracted, the grassy and wooded slopes 
of the hills turned to perpendicular 
crags of red sandstone, whose broad 
surfaces presented a mass of fused and 
twisted strata, that looked as if a vast 
coil of preadamite serpents had sud¬ 
denly been fixed upon the mountain- 
wall. Sharp monumental-looking spurs 
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of rock shot up here and there from the 
cliffs. Before and behind us a thick 
blue veil of flying mist darkened the 
sky. The current of the river grew 
rapid and troubled in the narrowing 
channel. As we came to the Pass, 
where the river dashes through a gorge 
of only fifty yards in width, a wild and 
furious storm of wind and rain rushed 
howling from between the black walls 
and struck us full in the face, as if the 
Spirit of the Place was making his last 
desperate stand against intrusion. The 
wind roared and lashed the excited wa¬ 
ters into foam; the rain was hurled in 
level lines through the gorge like a vol¬ 
ley of whistling bullets. On either side 
the dim crags rose higher in the mist, 
until the last one sprang sheer and clean 
two thousand feet in the air, its head 
bound in tattered clouds. We came out 
upon a broad and lovely valley where 
the river broadened to a lake, and the 
storm, exhausted and spent, sank away 
into a bright and quiet sunset. 

We landed for. the night at the town 
of Orsova, the frontier town of Hun¬ 
gary, on the Wallachian border. It was 
not considered safe to attempt to shoot 
the Iron Gate before morning. The 
Judge, acting upon his unvarying plan 
of always leaving a boat when he could, 
went ashore, and occasioned a general 
stampede to the Hotel Ungarn. 

We went aboard at six in the morn¬ 
ing. The hills were blue and dim in 
the clear autumnal dawn. The rising 
sun touched the sleeping river to a rosy 
tinge. The cool, fresh air was vibrating 
to the sound of distant bells, and the 
great high road upon the Servian shore 
was thronged with groups of peasants 
in their holiday dress, going to early 
mass. We came, in a half-hour’s sail, 
to New Orsova, the military post which 
guards the Wallachian frontier. Here, 
on a low marshy level by the river-side, 
Kossuth buried the Iron Grown of Hun¬ 
gary when all was lost and his nation 
seemed dying. He fled into Turkey, 
taking his secret with him. Several 
years afterward the precious relic was 
discovered by accident, and a chapel 
built on the spot to commemorate the 


event. A little valley here marks the 
border of Christianity and Islamism, 
and a snow-clad mountain closes the 
view, whence a keen cold wind sweeps 
down the river. 

We now came to the Iron Gate of the 
Danube. This dangerous rapid consists 
of two almost vertical falls of eight feet 
each. The boiling and foaming mass 
of waters looks exceedingly formidable, 
but is rarely fatal to vessels. Disasters 
are scarcely ever heard of with good 
pilots in the daytime. The weather 
became instantly milder by several de¬ 
grees when we had passed the rapids. 
We changed boats again at Turnu-Seve- 
rin, and made the rest of the journey 
in the superbly-appointed steamer “ So¬ 
phie ” of the Austrian Navigation Com¬ 
pany. Here Mr. Funnell Hall gave up 
finally his search for privations, and con¬ 
tented himself with enjoying the luxu¬ 
ries of travel. His pirates he found in 
dress-coats and white cravats. His tents 
and caves were carpeted from Belgium, 
and frescoed like committee-rooms in 
Washington. He even found means of 
gratifying his depraved Bostonian taste 
for cold water, and splashed about in 
his chamber to the horror of hydro- 
phobic Huns. 

We steamed along all day in the soft 
Tall weather, the river skirting desolate 
grassy downs and villages of wattled 
huts with long fine names. There is a 
wonderful sameness of color in these 
worn-out lands. I saw, on the dull 
dun background once a dusty stone 
fountain, on one side a family in light 
butternut gowns, on the other a few 
dirt-colored cows. Mr. Hall made a 
sketch of the group, which he called 
“ A Symphony in Drab.” 

We had some talk of politics with 
the Servians and Wallachians on board. 
They speak'without the slightest reser¬ 
vation, and without the least pretence 
of concealing their contempt and de¬ 
testation of the Turkish rule. In both 
Wallachia and Servia the authority of 
the Sultan has long ceased to be any 
thing more than nominal; and if there 
were any concert of action in European 
Turkey, the yoke of Moslem suzerainty 
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could be shaken off at any day. But 
all efforts to build up a party which 
should have cohesion enough to sustain, 
in the several provinces, the weight of 
a simultaneous rebellion, have been, as 
yet, unavailing. The different princes 
cannot trust each other. The liberal 
Servians cannot trust their prince. In 
the dominions of Prince Charles of 
Hohenzollern, there is the most curious 
complexity of parties. The Hospodar 
himself dreams of a Danubian king¬ 
dom. His Moldavian subjects are plot¬ 
ting for independence, or, failing that, 
for the removal of the capital to Jassy. 
A few cracked spirits, who have read 
a little of Roman history, are agitating 
for a Pan-Dacian movement. And gene¬ 
rally throughout .the principality the 
Romanians find it more amusing to 
plunder and jay-hawk the Jews, than to 
spend time and money in any form of 
political agitation. 

Russia waits always over the border, 
ready, at the slightest signal, to assist 
the revolt; but in spite of the intrigues 
of her agents, the Russian cause is not 
gaining much in the principalities. The 
Danubians shrewdly prefer to continue 
their connection with a dying despot¬ 
ism too weak to oppress them, rather 
than give themselves up to the ursine 
protection of the hungry Colossus of 
the North. 

On Monday morning we went ashore 
at Rustchuk. The town is sprinkled 
along the hillside in a ravishing site— 
a pretty place, with heat white cottages, 
and eighteen slender minarets hearing 
witness to their piety. In the airy 
piazzas sat the placid Turks gravely 
smoking. Women, enveloped in their 
long jashmaks, were bringing wood and 
water up the steep liill-path ; and loung¬ 
ing and loafing in picturesque protest 
against being forced to work in such 
lovely weather, were a dozen portera 
strewed over the little wharf. 

“Mon Dieu!” shouted the French¬ 
man. “It is like a scene of carnival. 
These fellows dress seriously en Turc” 

After all one’s preparation, it comes 
with a little shock upon you to see men 
in comic-opera costume with sober faces. 


These dramatic-looking loafers, in their 
green and yellow turbans, blue jackets, 
wide red sashes, and vast flowing trow- 
sers, their dirty fingers holding ciga¬ 
rettes, or idly toying with the daggers 
and pistols with which their belts were 
crowded, had something singularly un¬ 
practical about their air. They seemed 
to have stepped ready-accoutred out of 
the Arabian Nights. As our luggage 
was put ashore, they swarmed about it 
and carried it to the Custom-House, dis¬ 
tant a hundred yards or so. The idea 
of the whole thing being a masquerade 
was irresistible. My trunk was carried 
by a princely-looking giant blazing with 
purple and gold. He carried in his 
ample girdle a pair of silver-mounted 
pistols of exquisite workmanship, and 
two daggers of a pure steely glitter. A 
superb moustache swept in a huge cres¬ 
cent over lip and jaw; clear gray eyes 
shone under straight statuesque brows. 
It was the face of a major-general; but 
it broke up iuto servile delight, when 
I gave him a franc for lifting my bag¬ 
gage. 

At the Custom-House we saw the Con- 
stantinopolitan banker putting his ef¬ 
fects through the official mill, and con¬ 
scientiously copied his procedure. He 
gave a bribe of about ten cents in Turk¬ 
ish piastres to each of the official gentle¬ 
men who stood near, and who there¬ 
upon. rapped the trunks and marked 
them with chalk, and tied little leaden 
cliecqucrs on them, and dropped little 
dabs of red wax on them, and then an¬ 
nounced them en r&gh for the dominions. 
of the Padislia. As we left these facile 
functionaries, I saw the Judge giving a 
disproportionately large fee to a dreamy- 
eyed porter, whose air of noble melan¬ 
choly clearly indicated him as a de¬ 
throned caliph, addicted to moonlights 
and dulcimers. 

\Ye remonstrated with the Judge on 
his lavishness, and lie answered in me¬ 
lodious Tennysonese: 

•* I could not offer him a dime— 

For it was in tho golden prime 
Of good Haroun AlraEcliid.” 

The past and the present were mixed 
in this curious town as in a schoolboy’s 
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dream. In this purely Oriental scene I 
stumbled on a shabby hack that might 
have stood in front of the Astor House, 
surmounted by a disreputable charioteer 
who looked so like a Manhattan hack- 
man, that I expected him to address me 
in a Fenian accent, and to ask me five 
dollars for a drive round the comer. It 
was the only hack in Bulgaria, I believe, 
and doubtless found in this stylish pre¬ 
eminence some reparation for the blows 
of fortune which had reduced it, in dis¬ 
tant Vienna, from private carriage to 
fiaker and ctmfortabel, and at last ban¬ 
ished it from civilization, to spend, like 
the poet Ovid, its last days in these 
barbarous solitudes. 

Rustchuk is one terminus of the Bul¬ 
garian railway, connecting the Danube 
with the Black Sea, and very materially 
shortening the time and increasing the 
comfort of a journey to Constantinople. 
The trip from Vienna, which once occu¬ 
pied ten tedious days by river and sea, 
is now reduced to four, agreeably di¬ 
vided between rail and steamer. This 
Bulgarian railway, so far the only iu- 
road of the sort as yet made upon Ot¬ 
toman conservatism, is Turkish only in 
name. It was built by English capital, 
is managed by English directors, ran 
by English engineers and Italian con¬ 
ductors. The employes of the road are 
regarded with the utmost respect and 
a we by the ignorant populations through 
which it runs. I saw once, at a little 
way-station, the engineer, a fiery little 
Scotchman, vexed at some delay in wood- 
ing-up, go into a group of Turks with 
a stout cudgel, pounding and thwack¬ 
ing to his heart’s content, and not a 
Moslem of them all resisting any more 
than they would have resisted a flash 
, of lightning. 

“ Allah is great, and the Johnbull is 
incomprehensible,” they muttered, as 
they rubbed their bruises and went on 
hewing wood and drawing water for the 
Iron Horse of the Infidel. 

The road traverses the entire province 
of Bulgaria, crossing the easterly ex¬ 
tremity of the Balkan range of moun¬ 
tains. The ascent and descent is so 
gradual as scarcely to be perceptible. 


In fact, the Balkan mountains, as a 
topographical fact, have very greatly 
lost caste since the explorations of late 
years. They could be crossed almost 
anywhere by an army in any thing like 
fair weather. 

There are a score of little villages 
strung along the fine of the railway, 
of various degrees of insignificance and 
wretchedness. In very few was there a 
single house to be seen with any preten¬ 
sions, not to luxury, but bare comfort. 
Often on the hillsides; we saw, faintly 
discernible in the mud, a honeycomb of 
wattled huts half above and half below 
ground, with dirt-colored Turks crawl¬ 
ing about like parasites among them. 
Along the valleys, on wretched roads, 
wound long caravans of ox-teams load¬ 
ed with merchandise or produce. Oc¬ 
casionally a wealthy proprietor rode by 
on a horse weighed down with trap¬ 
pings, attended by a body-guard of a 
half-dozen followers. 

All day we rode on over the bare- 
shaven hills and level downs. There 
was not a refreshment saloon anywhere 
on the route, but the conductor drove 
a busy traffic in cold mutton and stale 
bread—several pounds of which appe¬ 
tizing provisions were soon delivered 
over by Mr. Hall’s white teeth to Mr. 
Hall’s sprightly liver, while the Judge 
and I drank a bottle of acrid purplish 
wine of the country, watching the eu¬ 
peptic Hall with apathetic admiration, 
envying the stomach of youth. 

At every station the passengers rushed 
out en masse to the platforms to stretch 
their cramped limbs and enjoy the fresh, 
bright air. There was scarcely a nation¬ 
ality of Europe unrepresented among 
us, and scarcely two who were country¬ 
men. On one occasion our friend from 
Dedham approached us, and asked if 
we knew any body connected with the 
drug-trade in these parts. Mr. Hall 
avowed his ignorance of the Bulgarian 
faculty, but generously offered, in case 
Mr. Dedham needed any thing, to place 
his brandy-flask at his disposal. This 
kind offer was somewhat coldly reject¬ 
ed—Dedham observing that he had 
been a temperance man for going on 
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twenty years, and was, besides, sound 
as a dollar; didn’t want no medicine 
himself, personally, but was agent for 
the Celebrated Pierian Eye-Water and 
Vesuvian Cathartic, which he wanted 
to interduce into these here benighted 
and God-forsaken regions; there wa’n’t 
no money into it; he didn’t make no 
two per cent, on sales, but he wanted 
to start the thing, and— 

“ Partenza! ” 

In the afternoon, in the neighborhood 
of Shumla, we passed a long line of 
hills of a remarkable formation. They 
looked, in the softening light, like a 
vast system of fortifications guarding 
the valley. At Shumla we saw the 
strange phenomenon that afterwards 
grew so common—a graveyard ten times 
as large as the town. Piety toward the 
dead is a sentiment so universal in tho 
East—the graves are kept so long and 
carefully—and Time is so powerful an 
ally of Death, that, together, they fill 
the cemeteries far faster than the worn- 
out civilization can fill the towns. 

As evening was settling over the low’ 
shores of the Euxine, and the red light 
of sunset burned along the reedy marsh¬ 
es, we drew near the town of Varna, well 
known as the Allied Dfpot of Supplies 
during the Crimean War. Night was 
on us as we left the station to drive to 
the town, but the rising moon brought 
out into soft relief every thing worth 
seeing, leaving in shadows the sordid 
and commonplace. We found the city- 
gate closed for the night, but at last 
succeeded in rousing the drowsy por¬ 
ter, who let us through, saving his dig¬ 
nity by grumbling. We drove through 
execrable and narrow’ streets, tenanted 
only by noisy dogs, and here and there 
lighted by dim windows that revealed, 
as we dashed by, glimpses of Turkish 


interiors. We came, at last, to the wharf, 
where we were at once assaulted by a 
swarm of porters that seemed to start 
from tho ground. We selected an ebony 
man and brother, and followed him to 
the water-side, where we took a boat, 
which brought us, after a half-hour’s 
row through the still, clear night, to 
the Black Sea steamer that was panting 
to be off. 

In the morning, when we came on 
deck, we saw before us the Bosphorus; 
behind, the shoreless expanse of the 
Euxine. From the moment we entered 
the Straits till we dropped anchor in 
the Golden Horn, every minute revealed 
some fresh and enchanting spectacle of 
loveliness. Nature is here in her most 
prodigal mood: as if working in har¬ 
mony with man, she has given to the 
most superb of cities the most faultless¬ 
ly beautiful approaches. Picturesque 
hills frame the lake-like stretches of the 
Bosphorus, their rocky summits crown¬ 
ed with the ruins of the fortresses built 
long ago by the “ world-seeking Geno¬ 
ese.” Villages here and there nestle in 
the ravines; the villas of the aristoc¬ 
racy shine reflected in the placid water 
more and more frequently, till, at last, 
they run into one continuous suburb, 
which grows denser every moment. At 
length the quarantine is past, and we 
glide into that vast and incomparable 
harbor, filled with a confusion of tongues 
and of flags; and glorious before us, 
displayed in amphitheatrical pomp on 
its seven hills, the morning sun resplen¬ 
dent on its palaces and domes and slen- 
der-springing minarets, white and pure 
as jets of devout aspiration from unsul¬ 
lied souls—a picture matchless on earth 
in its vastness, its beauty, and its unut¬ 
terable strangeness—the City of the Fa- 
disha, Stamboul! 
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FLEUR DR LYS: 

A STORY OF THE LATE WAR. 


One morning last October the town of 
0-one of tiic oldest and most illus¬ 

trious in France, underwent the humilia¬ 
tion of seeing a foreign army march in 
triumph through its streets. The event 
had been foreseen as inevitable more than 
a month beforehand; but the town was so 
proud and patriotic, its ’scutcheon was so 
bright, the roll of its achievements so 
teemed with great deeds, that honest 
burghers, who ignored strategy, had been 
pleased to doubt to the end, half-thinking 
that some miracle would interpose to save 
them from such crushing degradation. 
But O-was not defensible, as all mili¬ 

tary men well knew'. The fortifications, 
behind which, four centuries ago, it had 
stood one of the most memorable sieges 
in history, had long been demolished; and 
as no others had been built in their place, 
nothing could have come of resistance but 
bombardment and total ruin. To spare 
the population these needless sufferings, 
the French garrison had retreated — not, 
indeed, without fighting, for appearance 1 j 
sake and against double odds, a battle 
which was hopeless from the first. 

And so the Prussians were tramping, 
with bayonets fixed and helmets glistening, j 
through the narrow streets of the veucra- j 
blc city. The morning was grey and a 
little misty; a cold, drizzling rain had j 
been falling during the night; and this, 
taken in connection with the sombre uni¬ 
forms and travel-stained appearance of | 
the invading troops, the silent throngs of 
spectators that bordered either side of the 
roadway, and the mournful notes of the | 
cathedral bell (which happened to be toll-; 
ing that morning for a funeral service), 
gave the solemnity much more the charac¬ 
ter of a burial procession than of a tri¬ 
umphal entry of conquerors. And yet 
there they were, conquerors notwithstand¬ 
ing, and with all the pride of conquest 
stamped on their brows. There was no 
mistaking the dogged but exulting looks, 
the heavy, resolute tread, and that pecu¬ 
liar grasp of the rifle-stock which speaks 
of being on the watch and ready to fight 
again at a moment’s notice; nor did the 
spectators mistake it. Singularly enough, 
however, the predominant feeling amongst 
them was evidently rather one of curiosity 
than of anger. The day before, the Mayor 
had, in great trouble of mind, covered the 
walls of the town with placards, beseech¬ 


ing the inhabitants to be calm, and not to 
insult their victors; but his fears on this 
ground proved unfounded. The crowds 
stared, but did not seem particularly 
shocked by what they saw. Perhaps dur¬ 
ing the first five minutes, whilst the van¬ 
guard of Uhlans were filing past, and a 
band that came behind them played the 
martial strains of the I Yacht am Rhein , a 
i murmur or two might have been heard, 
and a few French countenances might 
1 have been seen to turn pale; but soon 
this wore off. As regiment after regiment 
went by, and the crowd grew familiar 
with the faces of their foes, sensitiveness 
became blunted. 13y the end of an hour’s 
time it had almost vanished; and. curiosity 
being then cloyed, the crowd lapsed into 
that state when it needs but a ludicrous 
incident to break the icc and revive that 
natural propensity to be jocular which 
lurks within all great concourses of men ; 
and it so chanced that the needed incident 
occurred. At a spot where four roads 
met was a plug-hole, which, having been 
somehow widened, formed an insidious 
and dangerous foot-trap. Most of the 
soldiers, with Teutonic prudence, avoided 
it; but one less wary set his foot in it, 
without looking, and before lie could ex¬ 
tricate himself was bumped by the man 
behind him, and this second man by a 
third; so that they all three tripped up 
and fell with a crash, letting go their 
rifles, and plunging their entire company 
into confusion; upon which a delighted 
titter broke out along the whole line of 
spectators. Somebody made a joke (rather 
feeble) about conquerors biting the dust, 
and the rest laughed at it. This en¬ 
couraged a second wag, and then another; 
and from that moment all these French¬ 
men stood consoled for the capture of their 
town, for the requisitions, and for every¬ 
thing else that might happen to them that 
day, by the thought that three of their 
vanquishers had made themselves ridicu¬ 
lous. Happy the* nation whom such epi¬ 
sodes cau cheer! The remainder of the 
marching-past went off’gaily enough. The 
on-lookers criticized with much satisfac¬ 
tion, though in whispers, the cut of their 
enemies’ coats, the poker-like rectitude of 
their backbones, the absence of pipe-clay 
on their belts, and, of course, their military 
tactics, which were generally voted ab¬ 
surd. 

There was at least one person, however, 
among the throng who.-e sentiments did 
not undergo the same variations of cloud 
and sunshine as those which have just 
been noticed, and this was a young and 
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fair-haired girl of twenty. In the morning 

— some two hours before the Prussian 

entry—there had driven into 0- a 

well-appointed carriage, drawn by two 
horses, and bearing an old gentleman and 
bis daughter. This carriage stopped at a 
chemist’s shop, then at a surgical-bandage i 
maker’s, and lastly at one of those depots j 
where all the appurtenances of a private j 
ambulance might be bought—•lint, linen, I 
camp-beds, &c.; and at all these places the j 
old man and the young girl were received 
with marks of almost exaggerated respect. 
It is true that the carriage displayed a 
coronet on its panels, which may account, 
in some way, for this deference; but it is 
also certain that the young girl was divine¬ 
ly beautiful, and that had she been any¬ 
body else but a duke’s daughter, it would 
have made little difference in the amount 
or in the quality of the homage which men 
would have strewed upon her path. There 
are faces towards which all men feel 
drawn, and whose claims to absolute wor¬ 
ship nobody calls in question. Hers was 
one of them. It was a face that would 
have made a craven feel chivalrous, and 
would have spurred a naturally honoura¬ 
ble man to deeds of valour or sacrifice 
such as those of which legeuds tell. On 
the other hand, heaven help the man who 
should fall in love with such a face and 
not have his love requited! Ilis life 
would become a torment, for he could 
never forget those features, with their 
sweet, grave expression—• never! 

The Duke — a slight, thin-visaged man 
of about sixty, who walked with a stiff 
kr.ee and leaned for support on a stick — 
was essentially a Trench nobleman of that 
school who have sent the present age to 
Coventry. A Legitimist he was; not 
cynical or morose, but one of those who 
can feel no sort of sympathy for modern 
ideas ; are intimately persuaded that they 
will all break down; and, pending this 
consummation, hold aloof, washing their 
hands of politics and of everything else 
which may bring them into active contact 
with a world which they neither under¬ 
stand nor esteem. One could read his 
character, his prejudices, his proclivities 
on his face as in an open book. lie was 
dignified but cold; his manners were 
marked by the most perfect courtesy, but 

— except when lie was talking to persons 
of his own rank—-there was in them just 
the slightest tincture of sarcasm, as if he 
were constantly expecting that his inter¬ 
locutor was going to commit himself to 
some outrageous proposition, and as if his : 
not doing so were a matter of surprise to 1 


him. It is superfluous to mention that 
although in the month of October last, 
France was already in the enjoyment of 
Republican institutions, nobody would 
have ventured to address the Duke other¬ 
wise than by his title. Thrones might 
fall and constitutions vanish, kings or 
emperors might be deposed and French¬ 
men citizenize one another to their heart’s 
content; but throughout all changes and 
chances this nobleman was Due de Bres¬ 
sae, and meant to remain so. 

“ Then I will have all those articles sent 
up to the castle, Monsieur le I)uc,” said 
the shopman of the ambulance depot 
obsequiously, as he escorted the noble 
customer and his daughter back to their 
carriage, after they had remained more 
than au hour making purchaser. 

“If you please, M. Galuelie,” said the 
Duke, hoisting himself into the carriage 
by the aid of his stick and his footman’s 
arm. 

“ And you will try to let us have them 
as early as possible, M. Galuelie,” added 
Mademoiselle de Bressae, in a pleading 
voice. 

u They shall be at the castle as soon as 
ever the roads are clear, Mademoiselle,” 
answered florid M. Galuelie, bowing low ; 
and so saying he drew out his watch. 
“ It is now close upon twelve, Mademoi¬ 
selle— as the troops arc to enter in 
another half-hour, it would scarcely be 
safe to send now; the roads must be al¬ 
ready blocked.” 

“But I thought the entry was not to 
commence till two,” exclaimed the Duke 
in surprise. “I had timed our coming so 
that we might get all our shopping done, 
aud be back before they came in.” 

There was a countermand last night, 
M. le Due,” replied the shop-keeper, re¬ 
newing liis bows. “ The troops were not 
to have come in till the afternoon. Yes¬ 
terday we were enjoined to be in readi¬ 
ness to receive them at twelve o'clock.” 

M. Galuelie had no very cogent reasons 
for detesting the war, for it had developed 
his particular branch of commerce in a 
way that was most satisfactory, and com¬ 
merce was what j\I. Galuche naturally re¬ 
garded as the ne plus ultra of man’s aims 
and thoughts here below. Nevertheless, 
Sliding himself in the presence of M. de 
Bressae, whose views were probably not 
commercial, he felt it binding upon him to 
show that the ancient patriotism of the 

citizens of 0-had not degenerated in 

his person, so he pursued with sudden 
lugubriousncss: “ Yes, twelve o’clock — a 
terrible event this, for our good town of 
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O-, M. le Due. I, for my part, have 

to lodge six of these brigands in my 
house-—I received the billet-order this 
morning. Six of them!” and lie drew, 
or pretended to draw, a sigh, very miser¬ 
ably. 

“ What are we to do now ? ” asked M. 
de Bressac perplexedly of his daughter. 
“ We shall have to remain here half the 

da)'-”, 

‘•If M. le Due will so far honour me,” 
broke in M. Galuche. with gasping alac¬ 
rity, 1 have a drawing-room above my 
shop where Mademoiselle could sit whilst 
the army was marching by. There is a 
capital view from the window.” 

<{ God forbid 1 ” cried the Duke, biting 
his lips as if lie had had a spasm ; and to 
the unspeakable chagrin of M. Galuche lie 
saw a look of pain flit over the nobleman’s 
features, and indignation flash from the 
eyes of Mdlle. de Bressac. 

“I — a — of course did not mean that 
Mademoiselle should look at the march- 
past ; that I know — a — would be too — 
too — distressing,” blundered he, in a luck¬ 
less endeavour to rectify his mistake. “ I 
only intended to pray that Mademoiselle 
would do me the honour of accepting a 
shelter in my house, and partaking of 
such humble refreshment as it is in my 
power to offer.” 

But M. Galuche was saved the trouble 
of further apology by a loud flourish of 
trumpets which resounded at the end of 
the street. This be explained had been 
announced the day before as a signal that 
the thoroughfares through which the army 
was to pass were instantaneously to be 
cleared of all their vehicles; and in effect, 
a minute or two later a squad of Uhlans 
— part of the garrison that had been 
holding the town for a few days past — 
debouched at the upper end of the street, 
rode down it at an amble, and directed 
the Duke’s coachman to draw up his car¬ 
riage in a by-lane. The coachman, being 
English, obeyed without a word; but the 
footman being French, and old, could nob 
submit- to this order without having re¬ 
course to the solace of numerous shrugs, 
muttered oaths, and argumentative pleas, 
to all of which demonstrations the silent, 
armed Uhlans paid as much attention as 
if he had said nothing. Under their direc¬ 
tions the carriage was stationed in a small 
street that led out of the main one, and it 
was from this point that the Duke and his 
daughter became the unwilling spectators 
of the saddest scene which cau be given to 
loyal and patriot eyes. 

At first M. do Bressac threw himself 


1 back in his seat without glancing either to 
the right or left of him, and his daughter 
did tiie same, neither speaking. But soon 
a kind of fascination drew the young girl’s 
face to the window. She looked fixedly, 
yearningly, and with a sickening expres¬ 
sion of sorrow; and insensibly hot tears 
began to course each other down her 
cheeks, whilst her frame trembled as if 
from cold. 

Nobody who has not felt it can realize 
the sensation of seeing one’s country in¬ 
vaded. As Mdlle. de Bressac looked, it 
seemed to her as if she were draining a 
cup of humiliation bitter enough and deep 
enough for a lifetime. No private sorrow 
could ever touch her like this. Her 
mother’s death, winch had been the one 
great grief of her young life, had moved 
her less; the loss of her father, if she 
lived to suffer it, could not, she thought, 
cause her pangs more acute and lasting. 
The soldiers tramped by, the guns jolted 
over the paving-stones, the hoofs of the 
horses struck the ground with almost 
rhythmical cadence ; and these sounds, so 
stirring when it is a friendly cavalcade 
that produces them, shot throes of posi¬ 
tive physical pain through her heart. At 
last she could bear it no longer, and, shiv¬ 
ering all over, drew her head in. As she 
did so, she involuntarily glanced up, and 
her eyes encountered those of a Prussian 
officer, who had been gazing at her as if 
spellbound for more than half-au-hour. 

lie was a young man of about six-and- 
twenty, of strikingly handsome features, 
and eyes remarkably intelligent and mild. 
The tasteful light blue uniform with white 
facings which he was wearing set off to 
advantage his strong well-knit figure, and 
lie bestrode a powerful charger with ease 
and grace. Probably he was acting in 
some sort as marshal, for though Mdlle. 
de Bressac had not noticed him, he had 
early taken up his position in the street 
where the carriage stood, and, in company 
with six mounted soldiers, seemed to be 
there to keep the crowd back. No doubt 
his first glance at the beautiful occupant 
of the brougham had been of the kind which 
most men throw at pretty women ; hut, if 
so, it had quickly changed. The light look 
of levity in his eyes faded from them, and 
gave place to an air of generous and manly 
sympathy as he watched the lovely face 
bathed in tears, and marked the keen 
traces of anguish on the young girl’s fea¬ 
tures. 

lie threw a glance behind him to see if 
it would not be possible to take the car¬ 
riage out of. its position, and spare its 
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owners the rest of the sight; but the. him for information as to where the 
alley was a blind one, and its single issue chateau was. 

was now closed. Perceiving this, the j “ The Chateau de Bressac is not quite a 
young officer turned his eyes again with j league off,” hiccoughed the Frenchman, 
increasing pity on the weeping face, and with a praiseworthy attempt to look dig- 
did not take them off. He gazed at her nified and sober. “ You have only to fol- 
with an admiration that slowly grew every low the road straight, and, with that horse 
minute, and which at last became so trance- of yours, you ought to catch up the Duke’s 
like that when, towards the end, Mdlle. de carriage, which was here ten minutes ago. 
Bressac withdrew her face from the car- Ay, a carriage with soft cushions like mat- 
riage window and caught his eyes, he ; tresses,” added he, drawliugly. “ A pret- 
started as if from a dream, and, without ty thing for aristos like that to be dragged 


appearing conscious ot what he was doing, 
raised his white gloved hand to his helmet, 
and bent to his saddle-bow. 

She did not return this salute. Coming 
from such a quarter, and under such cir¬ 
cumstances, it seemed to her an insult, and 
caused her to flush up to the eyes. The 
officer had time to perceive that flush, and 
to guess the meaning of it, and he slightly 
changed colour. In a few miuutes more 
the triumphal procession was over, and 
the carriage was enabled to move away. 
The young Prussian followed it with his 
eyes until it vanished round the corner of 
the street. 

Then — no longer the same man as he 
had been an hour before, for what trans¬ 
formations may not be compassed in an 
hour — ho slowly rode off with his men in 
search of the quartermaster, to ascertain 
where his billet was. On his way he was 
far too much engrossed to notice, what he 
certainly would have, and had remarked 
that same morning, that more than one 
Frenchwoman turned round to look at 
him as he rode past, aud to remark, “ Qu’il 
11 ’avait pas mauvaise tournure pour un 
Prussic n.” 

Tlie quartermaster was standing in 
front of the town-house with lists in his 
hand, and a very mob of officers pressing 
round him. With more respect for the 
new applicant than his military rank actu¬ 
ally warranted, for the young man was 
but a captain, the high functionary said 
to him, “Herr Hauptmann, your quar¬ 
ters will be good ones. You arc one of a 
party of twenty who will lodge at the 
Chateau de Bressac.” Then, in a whisper, 
M Fine house and capital cellar, Ilerr Graf. 
The Duke is one of the richest men in 
this country, and his daughter they say 
is—” 

But the arrival of more officers cut the 
remark short, and the eaptian had to turn 
his horse again. When out of the throng 
he called to a workman who was leauing 
against a post, looking very much as if he 
had been consoling liimself for his coun¬ 
try's misfortunes with absinthe, and asked 


about under a Republic when good fellows 
like myself go on foot.” 

“ Was it a carriage drawn by a pair of 
bays, and with a lady inside ? ” asked the 
Prussian. 

<{ Ay, that’s it — two bays that are fed 
better than many a good Republican, I’ll 
be bound; and the lady iuside was Mdlle. 
Fleur de Lys, the Duke’s daughter.” 

The officer put liis hand into his 
pocket, and threw the man a napo¬ 
leon. 

ir. 

Mdlle. Fleur de Lys, or Mdlle. Dili, 
as people more affectionately called her, 
was the only child of the Duke de Bressac. 
She had had a brother, but he died in boy¬ 
hood, and since then she had been the ob¬ 
ject upon whom all her father’s affection, 
pride, and ambition centred. A love such 
as that which her father bore her would 
have been enough to spoil most children, 
but it had not spoiled her. Though she 
ruled supreme at Bressac, where her least 
whim was law and her slightest wish a 
command, she exercised her sovereignty 
sensibly, and was not renowned anywhere 
about the country for capriciousness ot 
eccentricity. The only thing people said 
about her was that she was proud — 
‘kind-hearted, but proud,” was their 
term; and this estimate of her character 
ivas no bad one, if by pride was meant 
"hat she had a shrinking horror of every¬ 
thing that was mean or common-place, 
and set up for herself an ideal of human 
aature that was as much above the real 
thing as heaven is above the earth. This 
kvas, indeed, the rock upon which a good 
leal of Mdlle. Lili’s future peace was likely 
to split; for ideals are dangerous things 
u the navigation of life. Mdlle. Dili 
iould not understand that the purest of 
mm an natures, like the purest of coins, 
contain some small particle of alloy. 
Having passed all the leisure hours of her 
girlhood reading the books of chivalry 
with which the old library of the castle 
was stored, and having ever present be- 
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fore her eyes the example of her own 
father, whose scrupulousness was so nice 
that it almost amounted to the pedantry 
of honour, she would hare had every man 
be wholly brave, generous, courteous, and 
disinterested. And the worst of it was, 
that she gave every man credit for these 
qualities before knowing him, whence it 
would happen that as few men — or, to 
speak more correctly, none — ever did full 
honour to the list of virtues with which 
she had debited them, she generally rele¬ 
gated them, after a few days’ acquaint¬ 
ance, to the obscurest background of her 
thoughts, amongst tilings tried and found 
wanting. This was the reason why, at 
twenty, Mdlle. Fleur de Lys was not yet 
married. Suitors had wooed her in plen¬ 
ty ; but one had seemed not quite brave; 
a second was too fond of money; a third’s 
manners were bad; a fourth was brave 
and disinterested enough, but was prone 
to tattle; and so on. It must be said 
that, in dismissing her suitors, Mdlle. de 
Bressac never did so in a way that could 
shock them, or make them guess that they 
had displeased her. She was not only too 
well bred, but too kind and compassion¬ 
ate, to cause anybody wilful pain. Only 
when a lover failed to come up to her 
standard of perfection, he simply found 
that he made no progress in his wooing — 
that was all. 

On coming back to Bressac from the 

town of O-, Mdlle. Fleur de Lys was 

in a state of feverish and throbbing agita¬ 
tion, such as her father had never known 
her in before. What most shocked her in 
the cruel spectacle of the morning was the 
attitude of the inhabitants. “ To think,” 
cried she, clasping her hands in an inten¬ 
sity of bitterness — “to think that there 
were young men in those crowds, men of 
twenty and thirty, who were not ashamed 
to come out on the pavements to stare at 
our enemies and jeer at them 1 To jeer, 
when they had not the courage to fight 1 
Oh, cowardice, treble cowardice of men! 
Where has all the chivalry of France 
flown? Why, in a war like this, every 
house ought to have become a fortress, 
every village a citadel. Battlements ?. 
What need had we of them if our men 
had been fearless and resolved to face 
death, as the women and children of Sar¬ 
agossa did in fighting against us ? France 
outdone in valour by a small Spanish 
town I We'are not only beaten, we are 
dishonoured. No woman will ever be 
able to look at Frenchmen and feel proud 
of them. We have fallen so low in spirit, 
that fifty years lienee men will ask of 


what clay their fathers were made to have 
patiently stood all this.” Here she broke 
out into sobs, and her father tried to ap¬ 
pease her; but it was not much of an ef¬ 
fort, for the Duke was too painfully dis¬ 
gusted himself with the tameness shown 
by his countrymen to be able to find 
many excuses for them. Those degrad¬ 
ing hauls, as he called them, of a hundred 
thousand armed prisoners at a time, those 
meek surrenders of large cities, those in¬ 
credible acts of subservience on the part 
of corporate bodies, and, worse than all, 
the rampant bragging of press and public 
orators, which added ridicule to what 
was already contemptible enough, filled 
him with dismay. All that lie could find 
as a palliation for so much shame was the 
argument that France had become crazed, 
and was no longer herself. “ The people 
have gone speech-mad,” he would say re¬ 
signedly: “When we. see a country like 
this being governed by a dozen cracked 
barristers, it means that the age of action 
is past. Government, nowadays, signi¬ 
fies quibbling. The first time a nation of 
fighting men turns round on ns, we must 
obviously go to the wall, as we are do¬ 
ing now. And it is useless organizing 
armies,” added he. “ Why should peasants 
or workmen go out to fight ? The barris¬ 
ters who govern us have taught them that 
there is no such thing as God, no religion, 
no family, no property; that all men are 
equal, and owe no respect to one another; 
that all nations are one, and that the idea 
of a separate allegiance to a mother 
country is an antiquated barbarism. 
Good —then why risk one’s life? If 
there is nothing in one’s country worth 
defending, if a man is to worship only 
himself, then the soundness of his own 
skin must evidently be his paramount ob¬ 
ject, and he had better see to it.” Never¬ 
theless, the Duke had subscribed largely 
to the organization of the armies in which 
he did not believe ; and he would certain¬ 
ly have enlisted himself, had it not been 
for his lameness (due to a wound in a 
duel twenty years before), which preclud¬ 
ed his being of any use. As it was, he 
would have been quite ready to defend 
his own castle; but he and his daughter 
would have had to defend it alone, for at 
the first hint of barricading the castle, 
the servauts had with one voice de¬ 
clared their intention of being no par¬ 
ticipators in such rashness. To be sure, 
there wa3 one dissentient — the English 
coachman. Judging the thing from a cool 
and phlegmatic point of view, this fnno- 
tionary expressed his readiness to fight 
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if his grace pleased, hut “didn’t see the 
use of i t.” 

Happily Mdlle. de Bressac had domestic 
details to attend to on her return from 
O-, which obliged her to rouse her¬ 

self from the state of prostration to which 
the morning’s events had reduced her. 
Declining to join in the popular cry as to 
Prussian brigands, clock-robbers, and the 
rest of it, the Due de Bressae had decided 
that the officers billeted upon him should 
be received with all the regard due to 
valiant opponents. It was only a lawyers’ 
government, he said, which could seek to 
traduce courageous enemies by accusing 
them of filching. So Mdlle. Fleur de Lys 
had to see that the twenty best bed-rooms 
in the castle and all the state apartments 
were prepared as though to receive hon¬ 
oured guests, the Duke merely reserving 
for himself and his daughter a small suite 
of rooms in the most retired part of the 
house. Then, when this was done, Mdlle. 
Fleur de Lys donned a white apron and 
went into a wing of the castle which had 
been converted into an ambulance, and 
where half-a-dozen French officers and 
soldiers, wounded in the battle near 

O-, were being tended. Amongst the 

private soldiers was a cousin of Mdlle. de 
Bressac.'s, the Marquis de Criquetot. 

He was fairly rich, this pale marquis of 
eight-and-twenty, and during the halcyon 
period of the Second Empire had devoted 
his mind to horse-racing. He was gen¬ 
erally to he met with either at Chantilly 
or Newmarket, with an eyeglass screwed 
carefully into his left eye, a dust-coat 
thrown over his arm, and the gilt clasp 
of a betting-book peeping out of his 
breast-pocket. There were few races run 
without a horse of his appearing at the 
post, and few horses of his appeared at 
the post without being beaten. This, 
however, did not seem to interfere much 
with his enjoyment of the sport, and he 
continued a fervent follower of it, until 
one summer being on a visit to Bressac, 
he was so smitten with his cousin’s 
charms, that he forthwith sold his stud, 
discarded his eyeglass, threw his betting- 
hook into the fire, and begged permission 
of the Duke to sue for his daughter’s 
hand. He was in the very midst of his 
courtship when the war broke out. Think¬ 
ing the army would swallow up the Prus¬ 
sians easily enough without him, he did 
not in the first instance stir; but after 
Woertli, when Government appealed to 
all the men of goodwill in France, Mdlle. 
Fleur de Lys sent him to enlist as a pri¬ 
vate soldier, and away he went just as he 


| would have gone and thrust his head into 
| a cannon's mouth had she bidden him. 
He fought at Sedan and was taken prison- 
; er, but escaped. Then he joined an army 
i in course of formation in the provinces, 

! and conducted himself with such gallan- 
| try, that a peripatetic Pro-consul sent out 
| of Paris by balloon, offered him a colonel- 
! cy, which he declined, and the cross of 
I honour, which he accepted. At the bat- 

j tie of O-, a bullet discharged from a 

i Bavarian rifle fractured his collar-bone, 
land for the moment cut his military ca¬ 
reer short. 

Had the young soldier been in any 
other ambulance, there is no doubt he 
might have repined over this mishap, but 
as things were he managed to bear up. 
His wound was not dangerous, only 
troublesome and requiring rest, and this 
rest he gave it by lounging on a sofa with 
his right arm in a sling, smoking- a good 
deal, and when his cousin or his uncle were 
not there to talk with him, reading novels. 
He was engaged in this way when Fleur 
de Lys de Bressac glided into his room 
with one of the potions which doctors pre¬ 
scribed for him, and which he drank with 
faith because she mixed them. Dressed in 
black merino, with neat white collar and 
cuffs, and her rich masses of auburn hair 
sheltered by a small white crape cap, she 
looked as sweet a personification of an 
ambulance nurse as it was possible to con¬ 
ceive. Moving across the room with 
noiseless steps, she came to her cousin’s 
side and laid down her tray on the table 
near him ; then in the gentle voice that 
always made him thrill, she said: “ Do 
you feel better, mon cousin ? ” 

He had thrown away his cigarette and 
laid down his book on her entrance. 

“ I always feel better when you are here, 
and relapse when you are out of sight,” he 
answered half-seriously, half-gaily. “ But 
tell me, cousin, your eyes are red, you have 
been crying ? ” 

“ Yes,” she said, with a faint sigh, and 
began to stir his potion in its teacup. 

“ Mon cousin, you must drink this. It is a 
little bitter, but the doctor says it will 
make you sleep.” 

He quaffed the drug as if it had been the 
divinest nectar, taking several draughts to 
make the pleasure last longer. Then he 
wiped his lips and exclaimed: “ It is better 
than burgundy, cousin.” 

Whilst he was drinking, Fleur de Lys 
had mechanically taken up the book he 
had been reading, It was one of M. Theo- 
phile Gautier’s popular productions. On 
seeing the title she laid it down again and 
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turned a silent but eloquent glance of sur¬ 
prise and sorrow at him: “ Mon cousin,” 
she said at length, “I did not think you 
could have the heart to read such things 
as this now.” 

He did not seem to understand, and held 
the handkerchief lie had been carrying to 
his lips midway in the air, astonished: 
• “ Why. it’s a volume of Gautier’s poems, 
cousin.” 

“Gautier’s poems, whilst the Prussians 
are flaunting their standard in our town 

of 0-, whilst they are on their way to 

take up their quarters in this very house 1 ” 
she rejoined. “ I can see, cousin, that the 
modern doctrines of internationalism must 
have struck very deep if a man of your 
birth feels so lightly for his country's 
ruin.” 

He turned red and answered a little 
abashed: “ Don’t be hard on me, cousin. 
Time hangs so heavy on my hands when 
you are not here, that I must needs find a 
way of killing it. Besides, I have not 
read much: see, here is the book-marker 
in the third page. I always think of some¬ 
thing else whilst I am reading now.” 

“ And there is only one thing of which 
you should think,” she replied, coldly : 
“ the preparing yourself for the day when 
we shall avenge these outrages that have 
been put upon us. Who is to set the ex¬ 
ample of regenerating our country if not 
our class? You refused a colonelcy on 
the field because you said you were not fit 
for it, and if you thought so you acted 
honourably. But why do you not fit your¬ 
self? If I were a man I would not rest un¬ 
til I had learned military tactics, and the 
language of our enemies, so as to be ready 
for the day when we shall re-invade their 
country.” 

There was a pause. The young soldier 
looked dejectedly at his bandaged arm, ■ 
and stroked his forehead thoughtfully with 
his free hand. 

“ I am afraid I belong to a poor genera¬ 
tion, cousin,” he said, in a low voice. “ But 
you must guide me. I can do what I am 
told to do, and I will obey you blindly. 
This is the last time I shall open a novel 
until I have learned German and the drill- 
book. 51 

“ If every gentleman in France did the 
same, you would be revenged in less than 
five years,” she exclaimed, with vehe¬ 
mence. 

“Perhaps every gentleman in France 
would, if he had you to command him, ■ 
cousin,” was his smiling answer; and as 
Fleur do Ly’s hand still rested on the 
table, he raised it to his lips and kissed it. 


“ Yes, but you null not have discharged 
all your duty, cousin,” she continued, gen¬ 
tly disengaging herself, “ even -when you 
have repaid our enemies, blow for blow, 
all they have done to us. A gentleman 
should devote himself to exterminating 
those blasphemous and disloyal theories 
that have brought us so low. What they 
call universal suffrage is an impiety. It is 
handing over a great nation, with tradi¬ 
tions and a name, to the custody of all 
who are ignorant debased, and corrupt. 
The people are like hildren. They should 
be ruled and protected against themselves 
by the classes who have education and 
religion.” 

This time the marquis’s face assumed a 
rather rueful expression. “ I make no 
doubt of our soon turning the tables upon 
the Prussians,” he remarked; “but to 
wage a war against univeral suffrage is — 
is —— 55 

“ Is what ? ” she asked proudly. 

But he was spared the unpleasantness 
of exidaining what he meant; for at that 
moment there was a knock at the door, 
and a servant entered. It was the same 

footman who had driven into O-with 

the carriage in the morning; one of t-ho*c 
old French servants dressed in impossible 
liveries that never fit them, and with a 
grumbling, patronizingly familiar tone, that 
always makes one doubt whether they are 
not going to sit down by your side after 
handing the dishes round. On the strength 
of his having been an incalculable number 
of years in the family, this footman felt 
himself privileged to act chorus, as it were, 
to all the conversations carried on within 
his hearing. Indeed, before the war, he 
had been generally regarded as a success¬ 
ful copy of Caleb Balderstone, whose vir¬ 
tues would prove to be shining gold on the 
day of trial. But when the day of trial 
came, in the shape of the Duke’s proposal 
to entrench himself in his castle, and de¬ 
fend it to the last drop of his own and his 
servants* blood, Jean-11 aptiste Barbecruche 
had revealed unmistakably that, if lie 
liked the Duke, there was somebody ho 
loved still better, and that was Jean-Bap- 
tiste Barbecruche. Nevertheless, he was 
not aware that his candid display of egotism 
had in any way disappointed anybody, or 
cooled in the smallest degree his employer’s 
faith in his perfections; so that it was in 
much his usual tone of having pondered 
the orders he had been commissioned with, 
and being unable to vouchsafe them his 
approval, that, addressing his young mis¬ 
tress, he said: — “ Mademoiselle, M. le Dnc 
has sent me to say that he begs you to 
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come downstairs and assist him in receiv¬ 
ing those Prussians. To receive those 
people in state, can you understand that ? 
For my part, it disgusts me; and I said to 
M. le Due, 5 Rather than face a Prussian, 
Mouscigneur, I would shut myself up in 
the kitchen, and live there six weeks/ 
But Monseigncur purposes to hand over 
ail his keys to them, and to beg their per¬ 
mission to live in retirement during their 
presence. Beg their permission, forsooth 1 
just as if they were masters, and we, the 
owners of the castle, w :re nobodies! Said 
I to Monsieur le Due, ‘Truly things have 
come to a pretty pas-, Monseigncur, when 
I, an old servant, receive such orders as 
that 1’ But Monseigncur told me to mind 
my own business; and lie begs, Made¬ 
moiselle, that you will not delay, as a de¬ 
tachment of officers were already riding 
up the avenue. Yes, and I saw them my¬ 
self through a window coming up — a jol- 
ter-hended lot, with veritable cannibal 
faces; scoundrels tliatdl be getting drunk 
off our wines, and sprawling with their 
muddy boots on our best beds. Ah, the 

scamps, the cut-throats, the-” 

“I think that is enough,” cried Mdlle. 
de Brcssac, stopping him with an author¬ 
itative wave of the hand, and turning on 
him a glance of cool contempt. “ You 
will have earned the right to insult those 
soldiers, Juan-Baptistc, when you have had 
the spirit to defy them. Meanwhile, you 
will have to learn this lesson, that those 
who have not the heart to fight, must have 
the courage to slave. During all the time 
that the Prussian officers remain in this 
house, you will wait upon them every day, 
and do it respectfully. If you prefer shut¬ 
ting yourself up in a kitchen, you are free 
to follow your choice, but you will select 
some other kitchen than that of Brcssac.” 

A lashing with a whip could not have more 
completely disconcerted and cowed the 
unfortunate Jeau-Baptiste. He opened 
his lips to speak; but meeting the eyes of 
his mistress fixed on him implacably, as if 
awaiting an answer, he judged it prudent 
to say nothing. It was only when Mdlle. 
de Brcssac had swept out of the room, 
after bending her head slightly towards 
her cousin, tliat he summed up his impres¬ 
sions by lifting his hands ceiling-wards 
and exclaiming, “ Bandits de Prussidns 1 
It’s they who arc the cause of all this. If 
our poltroon army had only fought like 
men! .But soldiers are hares, now-a-days. 
In my time it was very different 1 ” And 
forgetting the wounded Marquis de Cri- 
quetot, who had enjoyed the benefit of 
this rpmark, and was smiling at it, he re¬ 


peated, “ Ay, ay, very different! ” and 
shuffled, mumbling, downstairs. 

Half-an-hour later the entrance-hall of 
Bressac was the scene of a gathering such 
as the old walls of the castle, aud the pic¬ 
tures of mailed knights that lnmg upon 
them must have witnessed with a stupe- 
; faction unparalleled in the course of their 
j inanimate existence. The Duke de Bres- 
: sac, attired in black, and with his daugh¬ 
ter by his side, was standing at a table 
on which lay a few large keys. Behind 
him, in a half circle, were ranged his 
household; and facing this group thronged 
a showy cluster of Prussian officers, whose 
steel spurs and heavy scabbards clanked 
on the marble of the tessellated flooring. 
There had been a little uneasiness on the 
faces of these officers as they neared the 
castle. They were not sure what kind of 
reception would be given them; and, 
though quite able and ready to over-ride 
sulkiness, or any other form of active or 
passive antagonism, they naturally pre¬ 
ferred that their .relations with such a 
man as the Duke de Bressac should be as 
exempt from disagreeable incidents as was 
possible. And in this they were not dis¬ 
appointed. The Duke bowed to them 
with courtesy, and was answered by that 
peculiarly formal yet not ungraceful salute 
which is in usage in the Prussian army. 
Then, speaking to them in their own 
tongue and with a voice that quavered but 
little, all things considered, ho said,— 

“ Gentlemen, the hazards of war have 
brought you as masters into a house where, 
uuder other circumstances, I should have 
been glad to receive you as guests. I shall 
not importune you much with my pres¬ 
ence whilst you are here, for my daughter 
and I will beg your permission to keep to 
our own apartments; but the rest of the 
house will be yours. My steward has 
orders to take your pleasure, and will de¬ 
liver you these keys. This particular key 
(and he drew one from his pocket) is that 
of a gallery of heirlooms. You will allow 
me, General, to remit it to you in person.” 
And, stepping forward, ho tendered it to 
the chief officer present, who turned it 
over once or twice in his hands, reddened 
— but eventually pocketed it. 

A pin might have been heard to drop 
whilst this scene was being enacted. Then 
the Duke gave his .arm to his daughter 
and made for the door, the officers parting 
in two rows to the right and left of them, 
and raising their hands to their helmets. 
But just as the party were on the thres¬ 
hold an officer darted out of the throng, 
picked up a glove which had been left on 
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the table, and hurrying after Mdlle. de 
Bressac, said in French, “ You hare for¬ 
gotten your glove, Mademoiselle.” 

She lowered her head to thank him, and 
recognized the same officer whom she had 
seen that morning. He also wore the 
same expression on his face which had dis¬ 
pleased her then. But somehow' it did 
not displease her now, for, stopping to 
take the glove from his hand, she noticed 
that that hand shook, and that there were 
tears in his eyes. 

CHAPTER III. 

“ I cannot make out what has come 
over Leoneizen,” exclaimed fat Haupt¬ 
mann Maximilian Koch, some six weeks 
after this, one evening at mess in the 
castle dining-room. 

“ Very singular,” protested another fat 
Hauptmann, Ferdinand von Schweippe, 
cutting up a plump and tender quail; “ he 
doesn’t eat.” 

“Nor drink,” ejaculated a third Haupt¬ 
mann, rosy and tall, raising to his lips a 
glass of the Duke de Bressac’s rubiest 
claret. 

“ The fact is,” laughed handsome, slim- 
waisted Lieutenant von Wespc, with a 
glance round him to see that there were 
none but his brother officers present,— 
“ the fact is, Leoneizen is in love. I am 
sure of it.” 

“A man-who is in love should eat and 
drink twice more than a man who isn’t, 
for love wastes,” remarked tremendously 
corpulent Colonel Herr Graf von Wursts- 
patzen ; and as he was the presiding officer 
that evening, and had laughed whilst ut¬ 
tering his joke, all the other officers 
laughed with him in concert. This, by the 
way, is the rule. A colonel laughs, every¬ 
body laughs. Discipline could not exist 
without it. 

“But whom does he love?” inquired 
Hauptmann Koch, between two mouthfuls 
of game. 

“ Yes, let’s have the name ! ” gobbled 
the second fat Hauptmann, much relishing 
his plump bird. 

“ Ah that’s his secret,” laughed the slim 
Lieutenant. “ One mustn’t betray.” 

“ A love-secret is no secret,” exclaimed 
the tall and rosy Hauptmann, helping him¬ 
self to more claret. “ Those things always 
transpire.” 

“And if they don’t, the parties best 
pleased are not always the lovers them¬ 
selves,” observed the corpulent Colonel, 
with a new laugh. At which the whole 
table guffawed again like one man. 

“ Since the Herr Colonel is of thatopin- 


i ion, I may as well say that one need not 
have many pairs rf eyes to guess who is 
; the beauty that has turned our friend’s 
head,” sniggered the slim Lieutenant. 

“ I have guessed already,” said, with a 
broad smile, Hauptmann OttoNadelaugen, 
I a penetrating, round-faced Hauptmann, 

; with spectacles. “ It is-” 

| “ Hush I ” whispered all the officers to- 

i get-her; for the door had opened, and the 
I footman, Jean-Baptiste Barbccruche, was 
j sailing in with a tray covered with sweet- 
dishes. It should be mentioned J. B. 
Barbeeruche had thought better of his 
resolution of never facing the Prussians. 
Between his patriotism and the prospect 
of losing his place at Bressac the worthy 
man had not long hesitated. His senti¬ 
ments had even flown with rapidity from 
one extreme to the other, and he now got 
on capitally with cannibal-visaged focmen 
whom his French soul had execrated. lie 
was garrulous, civil, and confidential, and 
was even good enough to patronize his 
new masters as lie had done his old ones. 

“ Charlotte lid.tse, or Plum-ponding an 
idiom, Monsieur le Comte ? ” he asked, 
pausing on the Colonel’s left; “let me ad¬ 
vise Monsieur le Comte to try the plom- 
poudhnj; our chef has excelled himself.” 

“You don’t happen to have seen 31. le 
Capitainede Leoneizen, have you, 31. Jean* 
Baptiste V ” asked the penetrating Haupt¬ 
mann with the spectacles. “ He is missing 
at our board.” 

“ Pardon me, mon Capitaine, M. le 
Comte de Leoneizen was seated in the 
Pagoda Garden, drawing, almost all the 
afternoon. It is true that at dusk I lost 
sight of him. Perhaps he is gone to the 
town.” 

“ Perhaps,” echoed Hauptmann Hade- 
laugen. But when 31 Jean-Baptiste had 
retired, after disposing of his dainties and 
uncorking more bottles of Pomard, Cham¬ 
ber tin, and Chateau Lafite, the same 
Hauptmann re-exclaimed, with his specta¬ 
cles beaming, “The Pagoda Garden! 
This is the twentieth time I have seen or 
heard of Leoneizen in the Pagoda Garden. 
It is that which joins the private orchard, 
where the snow-like Fraulein Fleur de Lys 
takes her walks; also there is a footpath 
skirting it, which leads to the village of 
Bressac, where the Fraulein goes often to 
tend the sick.” 

“ Ha! ha 1 ” laughed the officers. 

“ Heh 1 heh! ” winked the Colonel. 
“Nadelaugen talks as if he had been re¬ 
connoitring the enemy's citadel on his 
own account-, and found it already in¬ 
vested.” At which pleasantry, as usual, 
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there was an immense deal of merriment. 
“ However,” continued the Herr Colonel 
von Wurstspatzen, filling his glass, “ if one 
of the King’s officers can carry back to 
Germany as his bride the Fraulein Fleur 
de Lys, he will have made his Majesty 
present of as fair a subject as any in all 
beautydom. It will be a conquest like 
Metz, Here’s to the health of the con¬ 
queror l ” and the good-humoured corpu¬ 
lent Count von Wurstspatzen drained liis 
glass dry and smacked his lips after it. 

Of course, everybody followed suit in 
the toast, for, as in laughing, so in drink¬ 
ing, when the Colonel drinks everybody 
drinks, this being a necessity of discipline. 
But when the penetrating Hauptmann 
with the spectacles had set back his glass 
on the tablecloth, after exclaiming. “To 
the conqueror! ” he turned his shining 
spectacles on his superior, and said, grin¬ 
ning : “ 1 have drunk, Herr Colonel, but 1 
do not think it is one of us who will carry 
away the fair Fraulein. That wounded 
Marquis, who is our prisoner on parole, 
the Herr von Criquetot, seems to think 
and dream only of her — yet, to be sure, 
she does not appear to think only of him. 
They are cousins, and go as brother and 
sister together.” 

“ I saw them walking in the garden the 
other day, lie with his right arm in a sling, 
she leaning on the other arm,” remarked 
the tall, rosy Hauptmann, who had become 
more rosy still from the claret. “ There 
is that in a woman’s mere way of walking 
with a man,” added he, pensively, “which 
soon whispers to the observer whether she 
is in love or not:—and the Fraulein Fleur 
de Lys is not in love with the llerr Cri- 
quetot.” 

“The Herr Criquetot is learning Ger¬ 
man and drilling,” observed the slim Lieu¬ 
tenant von Wespft, as if he thought the 
thing a good joke. “ He stammers Ger¬ 
man with everybody he can find, and it 
has got about through these French ser¬ 
vants, who spy their masters so well, that 
he is doing this to please the Friiiilein his 
cousin, and in view of the ‘jour de la 
revanche! ’ ” And the slim Lieutenant 
struck what he conceived to be a French 
attitude of "revanche!" by waving one 
hand above his head and making his eye¬ 
balls flame. 

“ Ha! ha 1 ha! ” laughed all the officers 
together, greatly amused. 

“ We are to hear, then, of the Feld-Mar- 
shal Criquetot crossing the Rhine and be¬ 
sieging Mayenee-” 

“ To take a ham,” interrupted the Col¬ 
onel. And this joke was thought so tran¬ 


scendent that it provoked peal upon peab 
and appropriately closed the bauquet. 

The officers were still laughing over the 
Fekl-Marshal Criquetot and his ham, when, 
with their caps jauntily perched on the 
side of their heads, and the middle buttons 
of their tight tunics unfastened, they saun¬ 
tered into the conservatory, which led out 
of the dining-room, to take coffee and to 
smoke. 

IV. 

Meanwhile, the several persons who 
had beeu made the subjects of the mess- 
room conversation were engaged in their 
respective occupations, and for reasons 
best known to themselves were not so 
happy as their critics. The young Count 
Leoneizen. t.o begin with. Leaning against 
a tree, through the dry branches of which 
whistled a keen December wind, this young 
officer — for whom more than one female 
heart had beaten, and was, perhaps, beat¬ 
ing then, unrequited, .at Berlin or Cologne 
— was straining his eyes to see as far as 
possible in the night down a dark road, 
at the end of which twiukled, like one 
small lamp, the lights of the village of 
Bressac, livery.night the Count Leoneizen 
came to this tree and gazed down the dark 
road, for every afternoon Mdlle. de Bres¬ 
sac, attended by her maid, went to the 
village to carry help and comfort to the 
sick or wounded, who were being tended 
in the cottages, and it was seldom that she 
returned before dusk. So every day the 
young officer, wrapped in his cloak, leaned 
against the tree to watch. It pleased him 
to think that lie was in some way guarding 
over the safety of the woman he loved — 
that no one could harm her whilst he was 
there; that, unknown to her, a stout heart 
and a strong arm were surveying her foot¬ 
steps, and waiting to shield her at the cost 
of life from the slightest insult or danger. 
He had never spoken to her, and never 
tried to do so. He knew that his love was 
a hopeless one. Without exchanging a 
word with Fleur de Lys, he had convinced 
himself that, even if she were to love him 
above everything else on earth, she would 
never give him her hand. Three months 
before, Friedrich von Leoneizen had started 
upon the war flushed and eager with hopes 
of promotion and dignities: what were 
promotion and dignities to him now? 
What would he not have given could 
France and Germany have remained at 
peace — ay, even if lie had never won an 
honour in his life, so that he should only 
have been free to woo Fleur de Lys as 
his wife? But it was no use wishing. 
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The greatest happiness he could expect 
now was to come and watch for Fleur de 
Lys’ going and coming every day. By 
these means lie saw her five minutes in 
every twenty-four hours — and it was 
enough. 

Aud yet there were days when his slight 
happiness was cruelly marred for him ; and 
on the evening when his brother officers 
were making merry at his expense, he was 
leaning against his tree with all the pangs 
of bitter jealousy gnawing at his heart. 
He could bear to think of Fleur de Lys 
never being his, but that she should be¬ 
come another’s was a thought that mad¬ 
dened him. On this afternoon he had seen 
her for the third or fourth time go by, 
not with her maid, but with M. de Crique- 
tot, who was now well enough to take 
short walks; and the handsome, strong, 
and amorous German did not easily im¬ 
agine that Fleur de Lys could love such 
a dandified, insignificant person as this 
French marquis appeared to him to be; 
yet he knew enough of French marriages 
to be aware that M, de Criquetot might 
very well win Mdlle. de Bressac without 
her being more fond of him than of a pet 
lap-dog. So he clenched his fists till the 
nails almost ran into the flesh; and the 
wind seemed to him more bleak and moan- 
ful that night than ever; and the country 
around, enshrouded in its stillness, looked 
inexpressibly blank, desolate, and sepul¬ 
chral. 

But if Count Leoneizen was depressed, 
things fined little better with his French 
rival. In fact, they fared worse, for the 
German had at least the consolation of 
knowing that if his passion was hopeless, 
the fault was not his, but that of events; 
whereas the Marquis who perceived that 
he was making no advance in his suit, was 
fain to adopt as the reason that he had 
not the qualities in him which make a man 
loved. Fleur dc Lys was always kind to 
him. Her manner was gentle and sisterly; 
and he felt little doubt that if he asked 
her to be his wife, she would consent, to 
reward him for having gone so obediently 
and risked his life at her bidding. But he 
was too generous to require of her any¬ 
thing in the nature of a sacrifice. He 
wished to be loved, and, failing that, he 
had strength and chivalry enough to sup¬ 
port his disappointment nobly. It is only 
little hearts that can bear a grudge against 
a woman for not loving them; generous 
minds have ever such a sense of their own 
inferiority beside the woman they worship, 
that they are prepared for indifference as 
almost their due. Yet Louis dc Criquetot 


would have been glad to ascertain whether 
his cousin’s indifference towards him was 
of a kind which might be dispelled by-pa¬ 
tience on his part, or whether her heart 
was engaged to anybody else. All he 
knew was, that of late a change seemed to 
have come over her. She was quieter, 
more absorbed. Sometimes sitting with 
work in her lap, she would pause five 
minutes between two stitches; and during 
those five minutes a vague, desponding 
expression would steal into her eyes, and 
she would gaze before her as if uncon¬ 
scious of anybody’s presence. Then some 
movement would startle her, and make her 
resume her sewing, with a blush mantling 
on her cheek. 

All these symptoms could be perceptible 
only to a lover’s eyes. To others, Mdlle. 
de Bressac was what she had always been; 
though perhaps there were some, of the 
more observant amongst the others who 
did notice that Mdlle, de Bressac was not 
quite the same in her remarks upon the 
war as a mouth or two ago. The news of 
lost battles still made her turn pale; at 
the recital of horrors suffered by the in¬ 
habitants of ruined villages she stilt shed 
tears of compassion; but in talking with 
her cousin about the future of France, she 
no longer spoke of the necessity of French¬ 
men being prepared to resist invasions, 
and seldom, of the necessity of their invad¬ 
ing others; which change was naturally 
attributed to a prudent wish not to com¬ 
promise herself in the hearing of any of 
those ubiquitous spies which Count Bis¬ 
marck was supposed to hold in his ser¬ 
vice. 

The Marquis had escorted his cousin to 
the village at her own request, because she 
thought that the walk might do him good; 
otherwise he would not have intruded him¬ 
self', for he was growing sensitive lest she 
might think he meant to importune her 
with his attentions. But the invitation, 
being the third or fourth in succession, 
had touched and pleased him; and whilst 
Fleur de Lys was helping to dress the 
wound of a stalwart young cottager, whom 
a fragment of shell had laid Tow, he sat by 
a spluttering wood-lire, that was wreath¬ 
ing clouds of cheerless yellow smoke, and 
watched her. 

Watched her as only lovers can watch, 
and with an aching heart to think that so 
much grace and beauty could never be his. 
The cottage was a wretchedly mean one 
— one of those hovels common in the cen¬ 
tre and west of France, where a whole 
family are lodged in a single room, which 
has a stall in the corner of it for a cow. 
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And yet Fleur de Lys’ presence lit up this 
sty as if it were a palace chamber. 

As she stood leaning over the sick man’s 
bed, and applying bandages with the light 
touch and womanly care of one whose soul 
is in her work, she looked beautiful and 
loveable beyond what she had ever seemed 
to her cousin when dressed in silks and 
jewels. What diamonds, indeed, can 
rival the lustre of a woman’s eyes when 
performing an office of charity? M. de 
Criquetot, as he sat with Ins elbow resting 
on his knee and his head buried in his 
hand, thought with bitterness of his 
wasted life, which had sown in him the 
germ of no single great quality that could 
charm and win a noble woman. Whilst 
lie was thus immersed in his reflections, 
the dressing of the wound came to an end, 
and the patient blurted out, in grateful 
but energetic patois, “You cannot think 
what good you are doing me, Mademoi¬ 
selle !" 

“May the Virgin bless you, my good 
young lady/’ took up the man’s wife in a 
brogue quite as strong. “I sometimes 
think, though, you must be the blessed 
Virgin in person.” 

M. de Criquetot had risen, and was as¬ 
sisting Fleur de Lys to put on her grey 
hood and cloak. 

“You have everything you want now, 
Mere Marchelat. ? ” she asked, buttoning 
the cloak, which covered her completely, 
like a nun’s dress. 

“ Everything, Mademoiselle, thanks to 
heaven and you. Monsieur Galuclie, of 

the ambulance depot at 0-, sent us 

more linen yesterday; and M. Jean-Bap- 
tistc came down from the castle with wine 

this morning. Then, as to tobacco-” 

But hove the woman stopped short, and 
bit her Ups, as if she had committed a 
blunder. 

“What about tobacco?” asked Mdlle. 
ele Bressac; “ Marchelat must smoke his 
pipe/’ And, drawing out her purse, she 
went up to* an earthen-ware tobacco-jar 
that, stood on a shelf, “ This is to buy you 
tobacco: but mind, you must not smoke 
too much, mon ami.” And saying this, 
she raised the lid of the jar, to drop her 
coin in; but the jar was already full to the 
brim, and sticking out of the fresh tobacco 
was the bowl of a new, handsomely-carved 
brier-root pipe. 

The woman was biting the corner of her 
apron, the man in the bed looked sheepish. 

“ What a fine pipe 1 ” exclaimed Mdlle. 
de Bressac, taking it out and examining it. 
“The carving of these figures on it is 
admirable; but it i3 not a French pipe. 


I have seen things like it — let me see, 
where V Yes, it was in the Hartz moun¬ 
tains of Germany/’ . . . 

The woman, who had grown distressfully 
red, sprang forward, clasping her hands. 

“ Oh, forgive us, Mademoiselle. We 
know we did wrong; but we won't accept 
anything of them again 1 ” 

“Forgive you for what?” asked Fleur 
de Lys. 

“I mean, Mademoiselle, you had made 
us all promise in the village, two months 
ago when the Prussians were coming, that 
we would accept nothing whatever of 
them, but that when we had need of any¬ 
thing we should come to the castle for it; 
and believe me, Mademoiselle, we would 
never have taken anything from the others 
— no, we would sooner have died — but 
this one is not like the others; believe me, 
lie is not.” 

“No,” groaned the man in the bed; 
“ he’s not like the others.” 

Fleur de Lys restored the pipe to its 
place. 

“ Whom do you mean by * this one ’ ? ” 
she inquired; and somehow it seemed to 
the Marquis that her voice trembled a 
little. 

“ We do not know his name,” whimpered 
the woman, still distressed; “ but he wears 
a light blue coat, and has such a handsome 
face, and such mild eyes, that you would 
never take him for a Prussian. The other 
day young Michel, the hump-backed son 
of our neighbor liibot, fell down the sand¬ 
pit half-a-league off here, and his mother 
was almost beside herself after nightfall, 
when he didn’t come back, and she couldn’t 
learn what had become of him. Well, 
towards eleven, when the whole village 
was already talking about it, and running 
right and left to make inquiries, this Prus¬ 
sian arrived, carrying the hunchback in his 
arms, as if it had been a child. There was 
nothing but a sprained ankle; only Miehel 
might have remained in the pit a week if 
the Prussian hadn’t heard him shout, and 
scrambled down all amongst the mud and 
gravel to help him out. After that he 
took to coming every day to sec the Ribots 
and to talk with Michel; and that’s liow 
he got to hear of us. It’s a sort of angel 
dressed up as a brigand, that Prussian is, 
Mademoiselle. He has all the gentleness 
of a woman, with the strength of a lion, 
and when he talks to Marchelat, he says 
just the things that pick him lip and pre¬ 
vent him from feeling down-hearted. 
Then, he knows everything, lie told us 
how to plant our vegetables in the garden 
there, so that they might get more of the 
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sun and be bigger; then lie showed us 
that by banging that sheet of tin slantwise 
under the mantel-shelf there, the chimney 
would leave off smoking; and he got up 
himself on a ladder, and nailed that bit of 
board over the hole in the ceiling, where 
the rain used to come in. And for all 
that, lie has that about him, Mademoiselle, 
that you never feel tempted to call him 
anything but Monsieur or Mon Capitaine. 
Ah, if Marchelat and his comrades had 
had officers like that, they would have 
been eating tlicir soup in Berlin by this 
time.” 

Mdlle. de Bressac said nothing. There 
was only — her cousin remarked — a 
slight nervous shaking of her fingers 
as she fastened the last button of her 
cloak. 

The woman Marchelat looked for a re¬ 
ply, and doubtless misinterpreting the 
expression of Fleur de Lys’ face and the 
passing quiver of the lips, ejaculated, with 
sudden fire in her eyes, “ But what is that 
Prussian to us, Mademoiselle, if we are to 
offend you by seeing him V Say but the 
word, and 1 fling this tobacco and pipe 
into the road-way, and never let the man 
cross our threshold again:” and with a 
spring she snatched the jar off the 
shelf, and dashed the casement open ready 
to throw-- 

But Fleur de Lys quickly stopped her, 
“ No,” she faltered; “ keep the things, 
Mere Marchelat, and — and — continue to 
see this officer. I think we are a little 
late, mon cousin,” added she, confusedly; 
and bidding the cottagers a hasty good¬ 
night, she took her cousin’s arm and hur¬ 
ried out. 

There was no moon or stars; the night 
was black, and seemed to threaten snow. 
Recent frosts had rendered the ground so 
hard, that it was like treading on solid gran¬ 
ite. For a few minutes, M. de Criquctot 
and Fleur de Lys walked along in silence. 
Why the Marquis kept silent he would 
have found it hard to explain; but there 
is an instinct in these things which warns 
us when to speak and when to restrain 
ourselves. On her side, Fleur de Lys 
could not have spoken, if she would. 
The faculty of speech seemed for the 
moment to have forsaken her. So they 
proceeded together until M. de Criquetot 
abruptly paused, and said, as though re¬ 
membering something, “By the way, 
cousin, we were to have gone to four 
cottages, and we have only been to 
three.” 

“ Dear me 1 We have forgotten the 
Merciers,” she murmured, starting from 


reverie. “I had promised to bring them 
a hundred francs for their cottage re¬ 
pairs, and they will be expecting me. 
But it is almost a kilometre distant, I 
think.” 

“ Yes,” he answered, “ and you are 
tired enough as it is, cousin. Cannot 
these people wait?” 

“ They will be disappointed,” she replied, 
shaking her head, “and perhaps be unhap¬ 
py all the night.” 

“ Well, if that is to be the case, I had 
better go and carry them the money my¬ 
self. You can go back to Marchelat s cot¬ 
tage, and rest there half-an-hour, and I will 
take you upon my return.” 

“But it is already seven,” she ex¬ 
claimed, opening her cloak to consult her 
watch, “and papa will be waiting dinner 
for us; he will feel alarmed.” She hesi¬ 
tated some moments, and then added, “ I 
think the best way, cousin, will be for you 
to carry the money, as you suggest, .and I 
will walk on to the castle alone. The dis¬ 
tance is not great, and the roads are safe. 
Nobody would hurt me.” 

“ Hurt yon, no,” he rejoined, half to him¬ 
self. “ A man would be more than a fiend 
who could do that.” 

Still, safe as he believed the roads to 
be, he was naturally loth to abandon his 
cousin alone, and after dark, on them; and 
began pondering whether there were no 
alternative between this and disappoint¬ 
ing the Merciers. But lie could hit upon 
nothing; so that, after reiterated assur¬ 
ances on the part of Fleur de Lys that she 
really was not afraid, but would go any¬ 
where and*at any hour confident in the 
chivalry of the neighbourhood, lie received 
from her a small parcel she had made of 
her hundred francs, and set oft’ with it, 
running. 

Then she pursued her way alone. 

And yet not alone; for how was it that 
on this particular road she felt secure, as 
she did on no other? How was it that 
though Friedrich Leoncizen had never 
been seen by her standing on his sib nt 
night-vigils, she was as conscious of his 
presence as though it had been revealed 
to her day after day by some visible 
token ? 

There had been no love-letters; no 
words exchanged. Ilis love had been 
voiceless, respectful, concealed. Ifow was 
it that its least impulses were as well* 
known to her as though they had beeu 
breathed into her ear by the tenderest 
language of passion? Plow was it that his 
inmost thoughts rang within her heart as 
if they had been whispered utterances ? 
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Fleur de Lys walked along with her 
eyes cast on the ground and a quickening 
step. She felt the tutelary presence near 
her, following her, guarding her. She 
blushed and her heart throbbed *, yet she 
must make no sign that she knew or felt 
anything. She must never let it be seen 
that the strong secret love that had twined 
itself round her being was known or sus¬ 
pected as it was. 

So she -walked, drawing her cloak close 
around her and shivering a little, perhaps 
from the cold. And when she had gone 
some live hundred yards between the two 
stiff hedgerows that bordered the narrow 
way, she arrived at a turning. Here the 
road grew more narrow and more dark; 
but she continued bravely and was nob 
alarmed by the sight of two men who came 
tramping towards her with sticks and 
bundles over their shoulders, aud pipes in 
their mouths: the men parted, one to 
either side of her, fingered the kepis they 
were wearing, and wished her a rather 
queer good-night. Then they stopped, 
turned round to look after her, as if they 
were surprised to see a well-dressed wo¬ 
man out so late, removed the pipes from 
their mouths, and began to confer. 

Evidently it was not an honest confer¬ 
ence ; one had only to look at the men to 
see that. The repeated defeats of the 
provincial armies had flooded the war- 
country 'with a whole horde of individuals, 
who, having been burned out of house or 
home, and feeling little inclination to con¬ 
tinue fighting for a hopeless cause, under 
generals in whom they had no faith, had 
given themselves up entirely to maraud¬ 
ing. A much more dangerous class than 
the fiercest bauds of Uhlans, were these 
gentry. They broke into deserted houses, 
attacked defenceless wayfarers, poached, 
plundered hen-roosts, and when booty was 
scarce, destroyed all they could lay hands 
on, fenees, abandoned furniture, cottages, 
all apparantly for the simple pleasure of 
the thing. It was easy to recognize these 
patriots by their bragging voices and their 
tattered military clothes; for the better 
part of them were Mobiles and the worst 
scum of the routed armies. The two men 
-who met Fleur do Lys were of this cate¬ 
gory. They must have been taken to 
serve against their will, and have seized 
the first convenient occasion for levant¬ 
ing; for both were young men, only weak 
striplings, blear-eyed and pale-faced, like 
the lowest types of workmen in great 
cities. 

Their conference did not last long. 
They shook the ashes out of their pipes. 


slipped the pipes into their pockets, and 
stealthily retraced their footsteps. Then 
Friedrich Leoneizen, whose watch-tree was 
precisely at the corner where the two roads 
joined, and whose eyes had from the first 
moment riveted themselves on the two 
vagabonds, crept noiselessly along under 
cover of the hedge and followed them. A 
great thrill of joy had gone through him as 
soon as the designs of these men had be¬ 
come evident. Fleur de Lys was alone; he 
would protect her. Glancing at. his sup¬ 
posed antagonists, and then on his own 
powerful limbs, he could not help laughing 
a short grim laugh, saying to himself: “ If 
you venture to touch a hair of her head, 
if you so much as speak an uncivil word 
to her, I pity you.’* And with this he un¬ 
fastened the clasp of his cloak, so as to be 
unhampered. 

The two tramps accosted Fleur de Lys 
and whined: 4i Have pity on two poor sol¬ 
diers who are wounded and have not got 
enough to carry them home, Madame.” 

<4 l\vo soldiers who have fought in all 
the battles of this war, Madame,” took up 
the scraggiest of the two. 

Without a trace of fear.on her counte¬ 
nance, Fleurs de Lys turned round, drew 
out her purse and was in the act of open¬ 
ing it, when the man who had last spoken 
made a sudden grab ab it and snatched it 
out of her hand; whilst the second raised 
his fist to strike the young girl and push 
her back. But this second performer had 
reckoned without his host, for before his 
Hand had had time to descend, or even to 
move au inch, Friedrich Leoneizen had 
sprung through the hedge, and with a 
terrific back-hand blow with the pommel 
of his sword, which he had disdained to 
unslicatli, caused the man to measure his 
full length on the ground. Then catching 
the other fellow by the throat, he gripped 
him so tight between his iron hands that 
the unhappy wretch’s tongue protruded 
from his mouth and his eyes from their 
sockets. At the third tough grip he was 
lying beside his compeer, doubled up like 
an empty sack aud senseless. All this was 
done in less than half a minute ; and then 
the Prussian, passing in one instant from 
the extreme of rage to the extreme of calm, 
stood deferentially uncovered and holding 
out her purse to Fleur de Lys. 

“ Here is your purse, Mademoiselle. 
You have not been over-frightened, I 
trust ? ” 

“Thank you, Monsieur,” she said in a 
low voice, and pressing her hand to her 
side; but she did not answer the latter 
part of his question. 
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“ Will you do me the honour to accept 
my arm for the rest of the way ? ” he con¬ 
tinued, or rather faltered, for emotion was 
beginning to gain on him. 

With a slight inclination of the head she 
signed to him that she would. lie was 
then stooping over the bodies of his foes, 
to see how much injury he had done 
them. 

“ There is no vital harm/’ he remarked, 
after a moment’s inspection. But he drew 
out liis handkerchief aud began bandaging 
one of the men’s heads. Then he fetched 
his cloak to make them both a sort of bed 
under the hedge, where they could lie un¬ 
til relief was sent them. All this was done 
with a quiet spirit of humanity that had 
no ostentation in it, but for that reason 
was the more striking. Fleur de Lys was 
very pale, and watched all his movements 
with an expression which would have 
strangely cleared his brow and made his 
heart leap could he have seen it. But he 
saw nothing. Intent on his work, he 
loosened the men’s collars, bathed their 
foreheads with water from the ditch ; and 
it was only when he had done everything 
that could be of any use that he rose, with 
an apology for having detained her so long, 
and offered her his arm. 

She was going to take it; but, looking 
into his face before doing so, she held out 
her hand and said simply, “ You have a 
noble heart.” 

It was too dark to see whether Friedrich 
Leoneizen turned pale, or coloured, but lie 
sank on one knee and pressed Mdlle. de 
Bressac’s hand to his lips. When lie rose 
his eyes were glistening, and there was a 
modest yet proud smile on his features, 
which spoke more gratefully than the 
deepest tribute of spoken thanks. 

“ Yes,” continued Fleur de Lys, in frank, 
firm accents, “ why should 1 scruple to say 
what I feel. There is war between our 
countries, and for long years we must be 
enemies. But when you return home, 
Monsieur, it may be gladness to you to re¬ 
flect that you at least have not left only 
ruins and tears behind you.” 

His voice Avas sad as he replied : “ Ene¬ 
mies, Mademoiselle — must we ahvays be 
enemies ? Will there not be a time when 
the events of this unhappy year will be 
forgotten ? ” 

They were then passing near a cottage 
which had been destroyed by shells, its 
roof was gone, largo holes were in its 
Avails; the place where the garden had 
stood Avas a heap of charred bricks. 
Mdlle. do Bressac silently pointed to this. 
The Prussian sighed. 


“ I have been told that sixty-five years 
ago the village near my OAVn home was 
like that,” he said; and at these words he 
felt Mdlle. de Bressac start. “ My moth¬ 
er has often related to me how, being a 
child, she Avas carried at night from out a 
burning house, Avherc her father and 
mother had both been killed. This was 
during the Jena campaign. After that 
j battle my father’s father, with a few other 
Prussian noblemen, organized a secret 
league which Avas to stir up the peasants 
to resistance, and save our country from 
being dismembered. The league was be¬ 
trayed ; my father was seized and tried by 
a French court-martial; and for the crime 
of being a patriot Avas condemned to 
death.” 

Fleur de Lys’ arm trembled, and her 
breathing greAV quicker. 

“I should tell you, Mademoiselle, that 
there Avas a Frenchman Avho tried to save 
my grandfather,” continued the Prussian, 
in a quiet \*oice. “ Our ancestral home 
Avas then filled AA'ith French officers, and 
one of them, AA T ho had sat on the court-mar¬ 
tial and voted for an acquittal, Avent per¬ 
sonally to the Emperor to obtain a par¬ 
don. It Avas refused-, and Napoleon, to 
punish the officer for Avhat he called his 
temerity, ordered that he should command 
the platoon avIio Avcre to perform the ex¬ 
ecution. Upon this, the officer broke his 
sword and threw up his commission. lie 
did more, for resignation being unlawful 
in time of Avar, he underwent military deg¬ 
radation, and served through the rest of 
the campaign as a private soldier. This 
officer was-” 

“Your name. Monsieur?” cried Fleur 
de Lys, laying both hands on Ids arm. 

“ l prefer to gi\'C you that of our bene¬ 
factor, Mademoiselle,” answered the Prus- 
sain. “ It Avas the Marquis de Bressac, 
your grandfather.” 

v. 

Li:ss than a fortnight after the abo\’e 
scene a great change had conic over the 
country round Bressac. Surprised and 
outnumbered by the clever move of a 
French general, Avho performed the one 
brilliant feat of arms (on his side) during 
the Avar, the German army occupying 

O-had been compelled to retreat, to 

avoid being taken prisoners en masse. 

Great A\%as the rejoicing at O-for three 

or four days, Avlien it Avas thought that 
the cruel tide of defeat A\\as at Last going 
to turn. But at the end of that time 
people kneAv that the Germans would not 
allow their first failure to go unretrieved, 
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and 0-prepared for another battle. 

Who then so elated as the Due de Bres- 
sac? The French general had informed 
him that the castle might offer a useful 
point of resistance in the coming opera¬ 
tions, and had sent a thousand men to en¬ 
camp in the park and erect barricades 
there by felling down trees and demolish¬ 
ing outhouses. There were few things of 
which the Duke was prouder than his 
trees; hut it was with a radiant counte¬ 
nance that he limped about amongst the 
soldiers, encouraging them as they were 
hewing down the biggest, and pointing 
out to them that they might greatly 
strengthen their barricades by taking all 
the pedestals of the statues that adorned 
his garden. The soldiers were amazed, 
and the General could not forbear express¬ 
ing Ins admiration. 

“If you only knew, Monsieur Ie Due, 
what resistance I have had to encounter 
in demolishing some other country houses 
— houses, too, that would have fitted into 
a single courtyard of this noble place,” 
added lie, glancing, not without regret, at 
the stately building. 

“ Our family have enjoyed the posses¬ 
sion of this house four centuries, so that 
we can afford to lose it, mon General,” 
•answered the Duke with a smile ; and the 
same afternoon, as lie saw an officer of en¬ 
gineers hesitate before ordering the de¬ 
struction of an exquisite pavilion that 
stood in the way of the defence works, lie 
took a pickaxe out of his hands and struck 
the first blow into it himself. 

Fleur de Lys, meanwhile, followed the 
example of her father.. Wherever a 
woman's voice aud presence could nerve 
the arm or raise the spirit of a French 
soldier, there was she, calm, beautiful, and 
with stirring words of hope on her lips. 
The soldiers, reviving the title that was 
given to Mademoiselle de Montpensier 
under the wars of the “Fronde,” culled 
her “La Grande Mademoiselle;” and 
such was the enthusiasm she excited, that 
the more superstitious amongst the sol¬ 
diers— those who came from Languedoc 
or Brittany—would try and touch some 
portion of her dress with their amulets as 
she walked amongst them, under the be¬ 
lief that it would charm their lives. But 
the devotion towards her rose to fever- 
heat. when she declared that she had no 
intention of leaving the castle when the 
lighting began, but that she would remain 
in it to the end, whatever happened. Even 
the prudent M. Jean-Baptiste grew valiant 
then. To be sure, lie reflected that, even 
if it came to the worst, there would al¬ 


ways be the cellar to hide in; and, 
strengthened by this thought, lie gave the 
reins to his imagination in recounting all 
that he would do when at length he should 
have those “ gueux de Prussiens ” oppo¬ 
site him. “Figure to yourself, Monsieur 
le Marquis,” he cried, with the most feel- 
ing gestures, to M. de Criquetot — “ figure 
to yourself that one of those unhung 
thieves wanted to give me a hundred-franc 
note when he went away. It was that 
hobbedoy of a Count Leoneizen. You 
know that lout who used to go mooning 
about the garden. Said I to him, “If I 
were a few years younger, I would teach 
you what it is to offer money to a French¬ 
man, you blue whipping-post, you. Ilurry 
out of my sight! * and I threw the note 
into liis face.” 

“ Taking care to pick it up again as it 
fell, to put it into yonr pocket,” continued 
the Marquis with a laugh; which speech 
naturally a little disconcerted M. Jean- 
Baptiste, whose true reply to the Count 
had been, “ Monsieur le Comte, it is only 
in Prussia that so much generosity is 
allied to so much valour. I will keep this 
note for ever as a souvenir, and wish you 
not ‘ Adieu/ but ■' Au re voir/ ” 

But if M. Jean-Baptiste found a scepti¬ 
cal hearer in the Marquis, his tales were 
listened to with credence enough else¬ 
where, and the story of how extremely 
quick the Prussians had vanished from 
the castle at the news that O-- was go¬ 

ing to be attacked, lent not a little impe¬ 
tus to the preparations for defence. The 
General, however, though he felt how val¬ 
uable an auxiliary Fleur de Lys would be 
to him, tried to dissuade her from thus 
exposing her life: but his eloquence was 
wasted. “ My place is here, General,” she 
said, gravely, once and for all; and from 
that moment this soldier perceived it 
would be useless to recur to the matter. 

It was only M. de Criquetot who was 
aware how much heroism it needed on his 
cousin's part to take this resolution. He 
knew, or, at all events guessed, that Fleur 
de Lys’ heart would no longer be wholly 
with the combatants around her, as it 
would have been some weeks before. She 
had told him cursorily and vaguely how 
she had been protected by a Prussian of¬ 
ficer on that night when she had returned 
alone from the village; but though the 
details were few, his lover’s instinct had 
supplied the rest; and putting this aud 
that together, recalling many a stray 
symptom and incident the true signifi¬ 
cance of which had escaped him at the 
time of its occurrence, but the real meau- 
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mg of which now stood revealed, he had 
not long remained doubtful as to who his 
rival was. But of course he had not 
breathed a word of his suspicions to Fleur 
de Lys. This was a thing too sacred to 
be hinted at by a third person. Only the 
young Frenchman recognizing in the 
Prussian oihcer a man more great, gen¬ 
erous, and worthy of Fleur de Lys than 
he felt himself to be, had vowed that if he 
could bring this man and his cousin to¬ 
gether, he would do so. 

And so time flew by until the day of 
battle. 

iff # # # 

It dawned and closed as many other 
days of battle had done for France during 
that year. Ill-elad, ill-organized, ill-armed 
mobs of recruits pitted against science, 
generalship, and discipline, there could be 
but one result. By the end of four hours’ 
fighting the French soldiers had been 
routed. The battle was hopelessly lost, 
and there was but one point where resis¬ 
tance still continued to bo offered — the 
castle of Bressac. 

It had not been much attacked during 
the day, for it- was rather beyond the 
range of the field where the heat of the 
day’s combat had raged. But in the af¬ 
ternoon, when the enemy were masters of 
all the 2 >osifcions which the French had oc¬ 
cupied, and it was found that the Castle 
of Bressac still fired shells furiously from 
a battery of four guns established in the 
park, a parliamentarian was dispatched 
to explain how bootless further resistance 
was, and to demand a surrender. 

The answer wa3 a refusal. 

The Duke said to the commanding of¬ 
ficer, “ Let us not yield, so long as there 
is a cartridge amongst us, Monsieur,” and 
as the officer almost looked upon the 
Duke as the true commander of the place, 
he had conveyed this reply to the enemy. 

An hour later the battery in the park 
had been dismounted, a whole wing of 
tiie castle had been blown into fragment?, 
and the foremost barricade in the park 
no longer existed. 

Another half-hour and the second bar¬ 
ricade was abandoned. 

Then the third had to be relinquished. 

Then the fourth. 

The soldiers continued to fire bravely 
and desperately. They could see nothing 
either before or behind them. The park 
and grounds were steeped in a fog of 
smoke, amidst which resounded the groans 
of wounded men and the bang of shells 
exploding every moment. 

At last the park became thoroughly un¬ 


tenable. The retreat sounded, and the 
last barricade was deserted. 

“We can still defend the castle!” 
shouted the Duke, who, grimy with pow¬ 
der and blood-stained, had boon firing 
from the barricades side by side with the 
soldiers. 

“To the castle!” cried the commanding 
officer, obediently echoing, and waving his 
sword above his head. He was on foot. 
His horse had been shot under him. 

In a very few minutes more the park was 
filled with Prussians. The artillery duel 
had now ceased. It could only be a ques¬ 
tion of defending the castle man to man 
and hand to hand. The defenders fired 
out of the windows: the invaders fired 
back, but also charged forward with bay¬ 
onets, to try and carry the place by storm. 

The carnage was becoming frightful. 
Eleven assaults were repulsed one after 
the other. The marble terrace, border¬ 
ing on the ground-floor windows, was 
strewn with great mounds of dead, and 
blood trickled down the white steps as 
if from an open fountain. Every mo¬ 
ment a crash could bo heard, as a bullet 
shivered a wainscot or smashed a mirror 
into a thousand atoms. There was not a 
pane of glass unbroken in the whole house. 
Two or three bullets striking the great 
crystal chandelier in the state drawing¬ 
room together, cut the chains by which 
it hung as though with a scythe, and the 
mighty fabric of glass splintered on to 
the floor like a shower of diamonds, car¬ 
rying away crumbling masses of plaster 
from the ceiling with it. But nobody 
talked of yielding, until at length the cry 
arose that ammunition was beginning to 
fail. 

“If we could only knock over that of¬ 
ficer who is commanding them ! ” shouted 
a bare-armed, bare-throated soldier, who 
had thrown off his coat to fight better, 
and was streaming with perspiration, “ it 
might discourage them.” 

M. de Criquecot and Fleur do Lys were 
near him. Fleur de Lys had been load¬ 
ing for the soldiers, her cousin taking 
care to stand —without her perceiving it 
— in such a position that a bullet must 
strike him before hitting her. The sol¬ 
dier had pointed out of the window in ut¬ 
tering his cry. M. do Criquctot and Fleur 
de Lys both glanced over his shoulder. 
The officer he was designating was Fried¬ 
rich Leoneizen. 

The man levelled his rifle. lie was a 
deadly marksman; but just as he was 
drawing the trigger, the Marquis brushed 
by him with his elbow. The shot, missed. 
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Fleur de Lys, who had been holding her 
breath, and was leaning against the wall 
for support, looked towards her cousin, 
and their eyes met. The man was reload¬ 
ing a second time. He aimed ; but hi. de 
Criquetot was saved the trouble of spoil¬ 
ing the shot a second time, for whilst the 
finger was on the trigger, the rifle slipped 
out of the man’s hand, and he fell forward 
himself, with a bullet in the head; 

The shout now seemed to rise from 
everybody at once : — “The officer 1 — fire 
at him 1 ” 

He seems bewitched: the bullets won’t 
touch him.” 

“ This is at his head.” 

“Bang !” 

“ Bang! ” 

But the officer advanced, his men fol¬ 
lowing him. Lead whistled around him, 
above him, but never harmed him. 

“ If somebody does not bring him down, 
he and bis men will be in the castle in 
another minute,” thundered an officer, dis¬ 
charging three barrels of a revolver in 


quick succession. 

At this moment, the Duke de Bressac, 
who had been sitting, to fire the better, 
sprang up, with his hand to his bead, stag- 
I gored forward, and rolled at bis daughter’s 
feet. A revolver escaped from bis bands, 
which Fleur de Lys picked up, 

“ The officer! at the officer! ” the cry 
was now raging like a hurricane from a 
hundred parched throats at once. 

Pale, but with her lips set, Fleur de Lys 
stepped forward. Then she aimed with 
her weapon. Friedrich Leoncizen was 
scarcely at thirty yards’ distance from her. 
Her face was flushed, but grave and sad. 
.She pressed the trigger. 

He reeled in his saddle, looked, saw who 
had shot him; then fell. 

Before her cousin could stop her, or 
guess her intention, Fleur de Lys had 
turned the revolver on herself. At the 
very moment when Leoncizen touched 
the ground she fell too; but no one ex¬ 
cept her cousin noticed whence the shot 
came. 
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as Abroad—Thoughts on Travel. 

B OSTON newspapers report that an un¬ 
usually large number of persons there 
are preparing to go abroad this season The 
same is true of this city, and doubtless of 
the country generally. Many causes com¬ 
bine to account for this. The sudden break¬ 
ing out of the war between Germany and 
loot vear drove many tourists home 
before they had completed their travels, and 
let! rnanv others to postpone their trips until 
another year. Battle-fields and strongholds 
in Prance rendered for ever memorable by 
sanguinary conflicts, will draw numerous 
Americans to them this year, before the evi¬ 
dences of the strife are obliterated. The num¬ 
ber of Europeans who came to America on 
the close of our war in the spring of 1885, to 
visit the theatre of operations, was by no 
means small. The unsettled condition of 
affairs in France will recall very many French¬ 
men to look after property belonging to them. 
The one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
thousand deaths of both French and Ger¬ 
mans during the war will cause thousands of 
both nationalities to return home for the 
purpose of inspecting wills, and securing 
legacies which may have fallen to them. 
Thousands of other Germans will return to 
the Fatherland to visit and congratulate 
fathers, brothers, sons, and other relatives 
and friends on having come out of the great 
conflict alive. Those Teutons who have 
been hoping and planning for years to■ vWt Ae 
scenes of their childhood, will select this j car 
above all others, that they uiay witness the 
great glory wrought by their country, and 
participate in the pride and joy arising from 
the fulfilment of the dream of a united 

F&Ch<er!aaJ. . 

Many of our business men are planning 
to take advantage of the quiet times in 
trade circles, and run through Europe with 
their families. Others whose revenues have 
diminished, after retiring from active busi¬ 
ness life are renting their houses on long 
leases, with a view to residing abroad 
for a period, where the expenses of-living 
are cheaper than in the United States. 
Though the transatlantic cables have not 
shortened the distance of travel, they are 
yearly increasing the social and commercial 
relations between the two continents to an 
extent which must result in a largely in¬ 
creased travel to and fro. The owners of the 
Great Eastern it is reported, propose to fur¬ 
nish passage across the ocean for twentv 
dollars ; the passengers boarding theruse ves 
or drawing from the ships larder, on the 
European plan. This project if carried out 
will enable thousands of individuals to make 
the tour to the Old World, who are now pre¬ 
vented from doing so by the expense. Hun¬ 
dreds of American students can then gratify 
their longings to pursue a course of intellec- 
in the European universities. 


Artists can visit the foreign schools, study 
great models and derive instruction from 
great masters. Nearly eight millions of Euro¬ 
pean born have been added to our population. 

The instinctive love of native land, combined 
with a strong desire to set their eyes once 
more on the friends and scenes of childhood, 
will carry many of our adopted citizens of 
humble means back across the water, when 
they can go so cheaply. For these and 

other reasons we apprehend that the outgoing 
European steamers will be crowded during 
the present season. 

It is well that Americans should.give full 
play to their desire for travel—a desire which 
they possess, perhaps, more than any other 
people. Travel combats the tendency to 
narrowness, the inclination to move round in 
a limited circle, and live within ourselves. 

It renders us more charitable and liberal, less 
censorious and captious. It expands our 
natures, develops our faculties, presents 
new ideas of life, new sources of intellectual 
enjoyment, untliought of before. By how 
much we get out of ourselves and mingle 
with the world, by so much are our capacity 
and opportunities for higher enjoyment in¬ 
creased. In journeying among different 
countries and classes of people, one acquires 
knowledge and experience which cannot be 
obtained from books; or as Chesterfield puts 
it; “The world is a country which no one 
ever yet knew by description; one must 
travel through it one’s self to be acquainted 
with it. The scholar, who, in the dust of 
his closet, talfs or writes of the world, knows 
no more of it than the orator did of war, who 
endeavored to instruct Hannibal in it. Learn¬ 
ing is acquired by reading books; but the 
much more necessary learning, the knowledge 
of the world, is only to be acquired by read¬ 
ing men and studying all the various editions 
of them.” And yet a person may ramble the 
world over, and return home little wiser than 
the Boeotian tar, who spends a lifetime in 
floating about from port to port in the hold 
of a ship. Instead of flitting hither and 
thither to kill time or obtain mere pleasure, 
he must travel intelligently, keeping his 
ears and eyes open. It is only in this man¬ 
ner, that the beneficial results we have al¬ 
luded to above, are attained. 

Elaborate hand-books, which are brought 
out cvciy year, abound in suggestions for 
tourists, but so far as general recommends- 
tions are concerned, Bacon anticipated them 
by two hundred years, when he wrote: “ Let 
the traveller carry with him some card or 
book describing the country where he travel- 
leth Let him also keep a diary. Let lnm 
not stay long in one city or town ; more or 
less, as the place deservetli, but not long. 
Let him sequester himself from the company 
of his countrymen, and diet in such places 
where there is good company of the nation 
where he iravelletli. Let him, upon his re¬ 
movals from one place to another, procure 
recommendation to some person of quality, 
residing in the place whither he removctli, 
that he may use his favors in those things he 
desireth to see or know. The things to be 
seen and observed are the courts of princes, 
courts of justice, churches, monasteries, walls, 
fortifications, antiquities, nuns, libraries, 
colleges,” etc., etc. Bacon’s suggestion to 
carry memorandum-books and diaries is par¬ 
ticularly valuable. The tourist should “ make 
a note” of everything he sees with all the 
assiduity of a Captain Cuttle. By so doing, 
he will not only intensify and strengthen the 
impressions received, but supply himself with 
very valuable materials for future use. 
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[For the Christian Advocate.] 

Going to Germany for Study. 

There arc at this time score*! of American 
young men in Europe who are pursuing their 
studies, and many more who, discontented with 
their colleges at home, are looking impatiently 
forward to going to a German University as es¬ 
sential to their education, and destined to ele¬ 
vate them at once among the ranks of the 
learned. I have been a teacher for several 
years, and also in attendance at two among the 
most celebrated ot these institutions, Tubingen 
and Berlin, and have studied the question of the 
systems of education in the two countries, with 
a great deal of interest. 

In the first place a youth’s coming directly 
from one of our seminaries to study at a German 
university is simply preposterous. The facul¬ 
ties would themselves regard it so if they knew 
it. It is always supposed that there bus been a 
previous graduation, if not at one of their own 
gymnasia, at one of our own colleges, which 
they regard as about the same thing. In some 
this is required, though in the case of foreigners 
it may not be very strictly enforced. Such a 
young man, say of sixteen or eighteen years of 
age, has formed no fixed plan of study, and has 
acquired butlittle discipline of mind. He comes 
here with no one to advise him, and beholds a 
university with two hundred teachers and a bul¬ 
letin board full of advertisements of lectures 
throughout the whole circuit of human know¬ 
ledge. He does not know exactly what to do. 
It would be very interesting to hear L. on 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, and understand the 
temples of Karnak; Sanskrit is just now very 
fashionable, and S.is very interesting on it; 
but T. is tremendously profound on Aristotle’s 
philosophy, etc. The result is he hears a col¬ 
lection of matter on branches having no bearing 
on each other -branches pushed so far that 
years of patient study are needed to ap¬ 
preciate wbat is said, or understand many 
of the allusions that are made; learns to 
interlard his conversation with foreign words, 
and imposes on himself and others with 
twice his own knowledge. But supposo this is 
not done. Suppose the student to have self, 
control enough to concentrate on a specialty— 
and, by the bye, the universities are not meant 
to give what we call a liberal education; the 
gymnasia do that, and the university supple¬ 
ments it with advanced instruction in what is 
to be the life-work: the former require, after 
reading and writing are learned, in most places 
nine, in Wurtembergten, years of severe applica¬ 
tion—if this special course be entered imme¬ 
diately after the first four books of geometry 
and the first four orations of Cicero, where is 
the general drill, the comprehensive course, 
which is so Important in making not a mere 
compounder of chemicals or feeler of pulses,but 
something more—a well and evenly developed 
man. But suppose the gymnasium is entered! 
After the five or six years, supposing our student 
to have entered in advance, are ended, what is 
gained? The amount of Latin and Greek is de¬ 
cidedly greater than if he had attended an 
American college, as American colleges are now ■ 
mathematics decidedly less; modem languages, 
excepting the language of the country, about the 
same: philosophy less, natural sciences decid¬ 
edly less. The summing up is easy, if the dead 
languages are worth more than every thing else 
he has gained. 

And, again, a student over here is decidedly 
out of restraint. All old alumni know that bad 
things arc carried on in our institutions at home, 
where discipline is comparatively very strict, 
and where students are at home twice or thrice a 
year; but there are worse things in a town of 
the morals of Berlin, wheie young men have 
their rooms nobody knows where, and have, in 
their room life, in the German students no very 
edifying examples. If more than one good or¬ 
thodox parent knew what his son sees here, he 
might not be so ready to send him so far. And, 
again, scores of young men come to Europewho 
say their prayers every night and morning for 
the first few months—have had troublesome 
doubts on some puzzling questions, but nothing 
serious—who after a few months begin to talk 
philosophically about the time when the ob¬ 
servation of tbe uncontrollable forces of nature, 
in a tropical climate by a people in its infancy 
nurtured that feeling of terror which was the 
cause of that earliest and most universal of su¬ 
perstitions—a God; begin to talk about “ Ent- 
wickclung "andDarwinianism, and patronize tbe 
Book of books as a fine specimen of Oriental 
style with all the air of the Protestant Vcrcin, 
Perhaps there is a time when to be compelled 
to fight for one’s opinions may be no loss, but it 
might be brought about when thero has been 
attained a greater coolness of judgment and a 
greater breadth of view for the Investigation of 
these difficult questions. 

But is there no use in attending these great 
seats of learning? I answer, much In a certain 
way and for certain persons. To praise with 
discrimination is not to blame entirely. We 
Americans gain for one thing a knowledge of 
the language more thoroughly and more easily 
than we should be likely to do in our native land, 
and the German language is a valuable acquire¬ 
ment. We have an opportunity in the vacations 
to travel and obtain its usual advantages, in the 
acquaintance with foreign custonjs, scenes, and 
works of art. One of Correggio’s masterpieces, 
or the Sixtine Madonna, or a glimpse from the 
blue mountains on Como, or a half-hour alone 
j in Luther’s old rooms, are of themselves worth 
the three thousand miles ’ ride. A man of twen¬ 
ty-five o'r thirty can believe that some of his 
home -opinions may be in error without flying 
to the other extreme and believing they are all 
so, and can observe the new world with a dis¬ 
criminating judgment. And then, too, for a 
teacher especially, the methods of instruction 
here are a worthy study, and hearing these lec¬ 
tures in which such monuments of labor and 
success are contained the enthusiasm is kindled 
by the breadth of the subject presented in such 
magnificent proportions. These methods in the 
ancient languages at least are better than our 
own. The generality of Germans think we are 
so far behind them because they knoW little or 
nothing about us, and besides are penetrated 
with the idea that Latin and Greek are nine- 


tenths of an Education. The only one I ever 
met who hadfbeen In America, and he had taught 
thereten years, said otln schools'were .fully as 
gomjon the whole if ’ not better'than their own 
gymnasia. . • \ 

To’sum up the whole. An American who 
has graduated at one of our good colleges—I 
may say, too, oue of our good Methodist col¬ 
leges—who has studied merely, or studied 
and practiced to some extent bis profession at 
home, and desires to perfect himself, especially 
in matters of theory, will then do better to spend 
some semesters here than the same time at 
home. He will gain in real good, and it wil] 
help his reputation. But to send those not 
well matured for the great body of their educa¬ 
tion, and especially alone, is no gain, but rather 
a loss. If any of my old friends see my name 
affixed to this article, they will remember that 
I myself was once as enthusiastic upon foreign 
education, os I am now decidedly cool onthesub- 
ject. They will believe that I have not formed 
my opinions lightly, and will give me credit, if 
fornothing else, at least for honesty. 

Wjlberforce 'Wells. 

Tubingen, September 13,1870. 
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I R E 

PAR 

CHAPTER I. 

N a bright day in October Mrs. 
Stone received a letter from Mr. 
Henry Stone, then absent in Europe. 
After reading it, site turned to Irene 
Williams and said, " Your guardian will 
be here in one week: he returns home 
three months sooner than he had ex¬ 
pected." 

'' Will his brother come also ?” 

“Certainly: he says business brings 
him back, and that Decatur chooses to 
return with him." 

Irene had been with Mrs. Stone since 
June. They had found in each other 
all the one could wish for in a mother, 
the other in a daughter. 

Though it had developed during this 
interval, Irene's form was still slight, 
making her appear taller than she really 
was. Her features were not very reg¬ 
ular, but a pensive expression, which 
suited well her large dark eyes, the 
pearly whiteness of her skin and her 
soft brown hair, invested her appearance 
with no ordinary charm, which was 
heightened by the natural grace of her 
movements and her sweet but some¬ 
what shy demeanor. She had indeed 
become a"star" in the circle into which 
she had been introduced as "Mr. Stone's 
ward." 

For the last few weeks she had had 
a schoolmate staying with her, Ellen 
Chester by name, a bright, black-eycd 
gypsy—rather pretty, very gay, and a 
general favorite. Previously to her 
visit, Irene had gone but little into gen¬ 
eral society. Mrs. Stone had kept her 
with herself as much as possible, seek¬ 
ing at once to study and to fortify a 
character which the world, it was to be 
feared, wotdd do its best to spoil. 

Irene sat, after Mrs. Stone had left 
the room, lost in thought, until aroused 
by the entrance of Ellen Chester. She 
imparted the news just mentioned, on 


N E. 
r it. 

which Ellen exclaimed, " How jolly!— 
a beau apiece in the house! Won't wc 
have grand times, Irene ?" 

Now this, it may be remembered, was 
a sore subject with Irene, and she an¬ 
swered indignantly, notwithstanding 
she had learnt something in regard to 
such matters during the last year, "A 
beau, indeed ! Why, Mr. Henry is old 
and grave: lie'll soon teach you not to 
think of him in that light.” 

" And his brother ?” 

“I have never seen him, but lie is 
much younger, I know." 

The household was set in order, and 
all looked forward to the day destined 
to bring back the absent ones. The 
three ladies were in the parlor when the 
carriage drove to the door. Mrs. Stone 
hastened to the front gallery to meet 
and welcome the brothers, while Irene 
passed through another door and ran 
up stairs. 

Henry, who was extravagantly fond 
of his stepmother, did not hurry from 
her side to seek even Irene, but De¬ 
catur, ever impetuous, darted into the 
parlor, where lie was startled at finding 
a lady with black eyes and long black 
curls. He knew at a glance this could 
not be his brother’s ward, for that broth¬ 
er had often described her to him as 
soft-eyed and so fair as to deserve the 
name of " Lily.” His embarrassment, 
however, did not last long, as Mrs. 
Stone soon entered and introduced Miss 
Chester. 

Meanwhile, Henry had caught a 
glimpse of Irene running up stairs, 
and, without saying a word, had has¬ 
tened after her. Several doors were 
open, and he looked hurriedly into 
every room, but did not find her. Pass¬ 
ing out to the side gallery, lie saw her 
standing in a corner which was quite 
enclosed with vines. She glanced tim¬ 
idly up, but, seeing he was alone, came 
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forward holding out both her hands. 
He took them in his, and looked in¬ 
tently at her: then, gathering her in his 
arms, pressed her to his heart, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ My sweet Irene 1 my little daugh¬ 
ter 1 I have seen nothing so fair as 
you." 

"I am glad you have come, Mr. 
Henry," she replied in her usual soft 
tone, while a smile of rare sweetness 
beamed from her eyes. 

"Arc you happy here, Irene? Tell 
me—do not be afraid." 

“Yes, yes 1 I have everything to make 
me so.” She was interrupted by a 
strange voice, exclaiming, “Oh, I have 
found you at last! It was selfish in 
you, Henry, to take her away: you 
knew I was dying to see what she looks 
like. Come," continued the speaker, 
taking her hand, " I don't want any in¬ 
troduction, but I am going to have a 
kiss: I claim it as a brother.” He 
kissed her affectionately as she stood at 
Henry’s side, encircled by Henry's arm. 

The trio returned to the parlor, where 
Henry was presented to Miss Chester, 
and some hours passed in the recital of 
events at home and the description of 
scenes and incidents of travel. When 
the others retired, Henry stayed to talk 
with Mrs. Stone on more private subjects. 

His first inquiries related to Irene, and 
he listened with evident delight and 
pride to the warm terms in which his 
stepmother, whose keen and candid 
judgment he so highly estimated, spoke 
of his charge, dwelling particularly on 
the truthfulness of her nature and the 
strong affection veiled beneath her 
sensitiveness and reserve. 

“And now, Henry,” Mrs. Stone con¬ 
cluded, “tell me what has become of 
Will Maury ?" 

“ He is in Paris, mother, but I can 
hardly bear to tell you where his wife is.” 

" 1 am prepared to hear anything of 
her. I never expected the match to 
result in any good.” 

"She is in an insane asylum in the 
south of France." 

"Is it possible ?" 

"Yes, and the physicians assert that 
she has been mad for years.” 


"And Will?" 

“Crushed! I was surprised when I 
found he had so much real feeling. I 
don’t believe I ever appreciated him as 
he deserved.” 

“ Is it public ? did any scandal occur ?” 

“ No; but I’ll tell you the whole story. 
When they first went to Europe they 
fixed themselves in Paris. There I met 
them. I saw at once that Laura was 
acting just as she had done here. Feel¬ 
ing assured such reckless conduct could 
have but one end in such a place as 
Paris, I hastened my departure, and 
when in Germany wrote to Will, im¬ 
ploring him to take his wife away from 
Paris. Somewhat to my surprise, he did 
not resent this interference, but left very 
soon with his wife for the south of 
France, where they took up their abode 
in a retired village. 

“ During the autumn he wrote, beg¬ 
ging me to come and sec him; and I 
went. He was in great distress. I need 
not give you the particulars of Laura’s 
folly : it is enough to say that her con¬ 
duct had made Will, who truly loved 
her, very miserable. He had reasoned, 
or tried to reason, with her, but she 
listened with her old air of cold indiffer¬ 
ence, shrugged her pretty shoulders and 
went her own way. I hinted then at 
the possibility of her being insane, but 
lie would not hear of it. During my 
visit she at first persistently avoided me, 
but one day, while Will was absent on 
business and I was sitting in the parlor 
alone, Laura, who I thought had gone 
out, came in elegantly dressed and be¬ 
gan to upbraid me. Oh, mother, I hate 
to tell you what passed 1 She declared 
that she loved me, and that it was you 
who had come between us, but that she 
would have her revenge. ‘What re¬ 
venge do you want, Laura?' I asked, 
feeling certain she was insane, and 
thinking it best to humor her. ‘ Her 
death!' 'Why, Laura, you cannot 
commit murder ?’ ‘ I can't, but father 
can: lie did for me before, and will 
again. Listen!’ She came close to me 
and whispered, * He killed Dr. Cart¬ 
wright because I willed it.' ” 

“Good Heavens, Henry!” exclaimed 
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Mrs. Stone: “do you think that can be 
so ?" 

"Hear me out. Mother, you can’t 
imagine how beautiful she looked, her 
eyes flashing and her exquisitely mould¬ 
ed arms and neck bare, gleaming cold 
and white; but her ravings were so 
horrible that I sat shocked and stunned. 

I soon, however, detected that when I 
humored her she grew more calm ; and 
when Will came in her old manner sud¬ 
denly returned, and her ease and com¬ 
posure were such that I could scarcely 
credit my senses. Will noticed my pre¬ 
occupied looks, and inquired the cause. 

I gave him an evasive answer, and ns 
she did not evince the least interest in 
the subject, lie remained unsuspicious. 

" Next morning he told me Laura had 
tormented him the whole night about 
going home. ‘ Don’t you go, Will,’ I 
said. ‘ Why ?' ‘ Ask her why she wants 
to go ?’ He did so, but she was too 
wily to be caught. 

" I saw now that if anything could be 
done for her, it must be done at once, 
but I dreaded to broach the matter to 
Will. She sometimes raved before the 
servants, but only in English, so that 
they had no suspicion of her state. The 
crisis occurred one day when they had 
had company at dinner. After the 
guests had left, Will began bantering 
me about a very pretty woman who 
had been of the party. Suddenly, Laura 
broke out in one of her terrible spells. 
I felt the moment had come; so, while 
Will looked on speechless, I encouraged 
her to talk—to tell about Dr. Cartwright 
and about you. Strange to say, she did 
not bring in me, except to curse me. I 
was not sorry, for I pitied Will, and was 
glad lie was spared the scene of a few 
days before, when she had sworn on her 
knees that she loved me better than life. 
She declared I had instigated the mur¬ 
der, and that I had told her to make 
Will take her home to murder you. 
The end of the scene was, that Will 
sank senseless on the floor, and this 
brought her to herself: she kissed him 
and wept over him as only a woman 
who loves can. If she ever has really 
lucid moments, in those moments there 


is no doubt she loves her husband. We 
called in medical advice, and there was 
no difficulty in getting a certificate of 
insanity.” 

“Poor Will!” exclaimed Mrs. Stone. 
" What a terrible fate 1" 

"Yes, and no hopes of release. He 
went, at first, very often to see her, but 
it did her no good, and him ns little. 
When she found she could not persuade 
him to take her home, she grew furious. 
She docs not appear to suffer, and is 
seldom dangerous, though very destruc¬ 
tive. She will take a handkerchief, for 
instance, and pick it to pieces, thread 
by thread: her watch was found in a 
drawer not only taken apart, but with 
every little wheel and chain divided 
into the minutest parts, and that so 
carefully and neatly as to show that the 
employment must have occupied days.” 

"Have you an idea that she really 
knows anything of Dr. Cartwright’s 
murder?” 

"Oh yes, without doubt she docs. 
The physician says that the destruction 
of small things shows the form her mad¬ 
ness had taken, and that she had prob¬ 
ably instigated or planned the deed. I 
am going to pursue the matter enutious- 
ly, and sec whether a case against Mr. 
Charlton can be made out. Her evi¬ 
dence, of course, cannot be taken, and 
her physician thinks she has never told 
the name of the one who is most impli¬ 
cated. Until the fall court is over, I 
shall have no time to attend to the mat¬ 
ter : at present I must content myself 
with closely observing Mr. Charlton’s 
conduct." 

" Has Will Maury written to Laura’s 
family that she is in an asylum ?” 

“ No. They seldom wrote to her, and 
do not seem at all interested in her 
whereabouts. If they mention her to 
me, I shall only say I saw them in the 
south of France. Good-night." 


CHAPTER II. 

The autumn passed pleasantly away. 
The two young ladies and Decatur went 
out a great deal to parties and concerts 
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and spent their mornings in riding or 
boating. It is needless to recount the 
admiration excited by the two pretty 
girls, so very opposite in appearance, 
while Henry watched closely to see if 
Decatur showed any preference for 
Irene. 

One cloudy afternoon toward the end 
of November lie met them all three in 
a maple grove on the outskirts of the 
town, and stopped to inquire where they 
were going. 

"To the river," said Irene. 

“ I think we shall have rain, perhaps 
sleet, before night." 

“ I don’t,” answered Decatur. " We 
are to have our boating race this even¬ 
ing, and I have been watching the 
weather all day.” 

Irene looked uncertain, but Decatur 
and Ellen scenting confident, she mere¬ 
ly asked, "Where arc you going, Mr. 
Henry ?" 

"To visit a gentleman living about 
five miles beyond the ferry. You had 
all better put off your boating frolic for 
another day." 

So saying, he gathered up his reins 
and drove on. The others stood still 
a few moments, discussing the question 
he had started. Impatient of the delay, 
Decatur exclaimed, “ Oh, come on : we 
can start, and if it clouds up we can 
come back: who cares for a ducking ?" 

" I say come on too,” said Ellen. 
"We are neither sugar nor salt, nor 
anybody's honey.” 

And on they accordingly went. 

The point for which they were bound 
was nearly a mile from the town, but 
could be reached, by a little path through 
the woods, somewhat sooner than other¬ 
wise. It was a quiet, secluded place, 
and here Decatur had a row-boat. He 
and the young ladies had often rowed 
together, but lately he had introduced a 
novel amusement. He had had three 
canoes made, each too small to hold 
more than one person, and having 
taught Irene and Ellen how to paddle, 
had challenged them to a race. They 
had gone out once before for this pur¬ 
pose, but the girls were not in sufficient 
practice to compete with him in any de¬ 


gree. Since then they had improved very 
much, and were anxious to display their 
proficiency. 

For more than three miles below their 
starting-point the river flowed gently 
and evenly, with a very winding course, 
but then began some natural obstruc¬ 
tions to navigation, greatly augmented 
by driftwood; so that at a certain clump 
of trees (which formed a miniature isl¬ 
and) the main current turned abruptly 
to the right, and became very rapid and 
dangerous. On the other side of this 
island the water was shallow, and the 
channel, if such it could be called, im¬ 
passable from logs and undergrowth so 
closely matted together as to give the 
island the appearance of a point of 
land extending out from the shore. 
Below this the stream again spread itself 
out, flowing freely for several miles. 

Our party readied the river, and, giv¬ 
ing no further thought to the weather, 
launched their canoes. After various 
delays the race began, in which all 
were so absorbed as not to observe the 
increasing darkness, until a flash of 
lightning, followed by a loud peal of 
thunder, awoke them to the fact that a 
storm was about to burst upon them. 
Hastily turning their tiny craft, they 
began pulling up stream with the wind 
against them and the water rippling 
around them. 

“ Pull fast, girls! It is getting dark, 
and the rain will soon be upon us." 

" I am so tired!" said Irene. " Don’t 
go so fast: I can scarcely sec you." 

“Don't give up: paddle hard and 
keep talking, so that we may know we 
are together." 

It would have been easy for Decatur 
to get back before the rain began to 
fall. But the girls soon grew fatigued 
with their unaccustomed exertions, and 
Irene, who complained of feeling cold, 
fell gradually behind the others. Sud¬ 
denly she called out, “Oh help me, De¬ 
catur! I’ve lost my paddle." 

Her companions heard this exclama¬ 
tion with horror. It was already quite 
dark, the rain falling slowly, mixed with 
sleet, and they were still nearly a mile 
from the landing-place. Some time 
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was taken up in useless questions and 
expressions of regret and dismay, Irene 
bitterly deploring her awkwardness and 
the trouble she was giving. 

Decatur at last essayed to go back 
and seek for the paddle, but in the con¬ 
fusion all three got separated. Ellen's 
loud screams soon guided Decatur back 
to her, but their joint efforts to find 
Irene were unavailing: they called her 
name, but no answer came. 

“What shall we do, Ellen?" asked 
Decatur. It was the first time he had 
ever thus addressed her. 

“I don’t know. Poor Irene! how 
frightened she must be! Irene! Irene!” 

At length Decatur said, desponding- 
ly, “We can do her no good here, El¬ 
len : let us go ashore and return to town 
for help." 

They did what they should have done 
at first—made for the shore at the near¬ 
est point. Leaving the canoes to float 
at random, they started on a half run 
toward the town. The rain and sleet 
were falling fast, but fortunately there 
was very little wind. When they came 
to Mrs. Stone's, Ellen went in, while 
Decatur continued his course, and soon 
collected a number of people to go in 
searcli of the lost girl. 

The news spread fast in all directions. 
“If she has gone to the ‘ obstructions,’ ’’ 
observed one of those who were com¬ 
menting on it, "she is drowned: no 
chance for her in that current.” "It 
may be," remarked another, "that the 
canoe has drifted ashore at one of the 
sharp turns of the crooked river. Any¬ 
way, she'll be frozen if she is out much 
longer in this weather." 

Meanwhile a parly of young men had 
followed Decatur back to the river with 
lanterns. He had got out his large 
boat, which in a few seconds was filled 
with a crew whose powerful strokes sent 
it rapidly down the river, while his other 
companions walked along the bank, 
searching carefully. 

Soon after the news had been spread 
through the town, Henry Stone, having 
hurried through his visit, reached the 
ferry on his way home. The ferry was 
a long distance below the point known 


as the " obstructions." The " flat" hap¬ 
pened to be on the town side of the 
river, and while waiting for it he ob¬ 
served a man, commonly known by his 
Christian name of Jasper, talking earn¬ 
estly with the ferryman. As they ncai- 
ed him he heard the ferryman exclaim, 
"She's drowned: what could have saved 
her?" 

As Jasper jumped ashore, Henry 
caught him by the arm, demanding 
what had happened. 

“Oh, Mr. Stone, is it you ?" asked the 
man. 

"Yes. Tell me instantly what has 
happened." 

" I know nothin’, but they tells me to 
come to the ferry and sec if a little 
canoe had floated down." 

“Was Miss Irene Williams said to 
have been in the canoe ?’’ 

The question was too imperatively 
put to admit of any evasion, and Jas¬ 
per, more loth than his "betters” some¬ 
times are to communicate painful news, 
stammered out a reluctant "Yes.” 

By close questioning, Mr. Stone learn¬ 
ed the particulars of the accident, and 
it did not take him long to decide upon 
his course. 

He got the ferryman’s skiff and a 
lantern, and began rowing up the river, 
while Jasper drove the buggy up the 
bank on the town side. Henry kept 
near the right bank, meeting the cur¬ 
rent: as he neared the "obstructions" 
his progress became more and more 
impeded by darkness and the increased 
swiftness of the stream. 

I-tc kept a good lookout, and was 
sure no canoe had passed him floating 
in the strong current, and his hopes be¬ 
gan to rise, but he shuddered at every 
sound. 

When he reached the “obstructions" 
he was in doubt how to proceed. It 
would be useless to attempt going round 
the point, for the eddy was too strong 
to be stemmed by a man rowing up 
stream; so, running his boat into the 
shallow water, he urged it forward until 
it stuck fast, and then .abandoned it to 
continue his search on foot. 

He crossed in the mud and weeds to 
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“lie sprang forward, and leaning across Ihe boat threw the lantern’s rays into the 
hollow.” 

I Irene, June 73.J 
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the other side, where it was drier and 
firmer, from logs and timber having ac¬ 
cumulated here during successive years. 
Raising the lantern, lie looked to the 
right and to the left, but the darkness 
prevented his seeing ten steps ahead. 
An impulse which he did not strive to 
resist decided him to return toward the 
right bank, and he had gone but a short 
distance when a canoe, lying on one 
side, met his sight. It was drawn up 
between two logs, in a position which 
convinced him that it had not come 
there by accident. He had never seen 
these little boats of his brother's, but lie 
felt no doubt that this was one of them 
—the one of which he was in search. 

"Where was Irene ?” He shivered as 
he asked himself this question. If she 
had remained in the boat, she must by 
this time be frozen—dead ! He did not 
call her or go farther, but stood for 
some moments rooted to the spot. Sud¬ 
denly, as a thought occurred to him, he 
sprang forward, and leaning across the 
boat threw the lantern's rays into the 
hollow nook beyond. He had guessed 
right: the space was occupied by a form 
lying, or rather crouching, to shelter 
itself from the storm. 

He placed the lantern on the ground, 
and jumping over the canoe, knelt 
down beside the unconscious girl and 
clasped her to his heart. But a shud¬ 
dering cry burst from him as lie felt 
how cold and lifeless her form lay in 
his arms. Her clothes, of a texture ill 
suited to such weather, were wet through 
and beginning to congeal. He pulled 
off his own half-drenched cloak, and 
having wrapped it around her, began 
to rub her hands. A gleam of hope 
shot across his mind as he remembered 
a flask of brandy which had been given 
him that evening as something very 
choice. He drew it from his coat-pocket 
and poured some of the liquor over her 
head. He was afraid to put it to her 
lips; but as the minutes passed, which 
in that awful suspense seemed hours, 
and she gave no signs of reviving, he 
at last saturated his handkerchief and 
pressed it to her half-parted lips. Site 
shivered, choked, and, after struggling 


a few moments, opened her eyes. There 
was no expression of surprise in them 
—rather a look of expectation gratified. 
"Oli, Mr. Henry," she said in her usual 
soft and quiet tone, " I knew you would 
come. I was sure you wouldn't leave 
me here to perish.” 

If ever her voice had sounded like 
music in his car, it was then. But he 
was too excited, too anxious, to reply. 
He set himself to think how he could 
get her home. 

“Irene," he said at last, "if I leave 
you a moment, you won’t be afraid?” 

"No—only not for long, 1 am in such 
terrible pain." 

He wrapped his cloak closer around 
her, and having placed her in the most 
sheltered position, started in search of 
Jasper, who was happily within hail, and 
who brought the buggy down to the 
bank. Some time was consumed in 
ascertaining the depth of the interven¬ 
ing water. The rain continued to fall, 
the wind was rising, and the darkness 
was almost impenetrable. Jasper waded 
in, lantern in hand, and expressed his 
belief that the stream was fordable, 
Then Henry raised Irene in his arms 
and bore her to the shore. She moaned 
several times, and was half insensiblo 
by the time he got her into the buggy 
and started for home, while Jasper con¬ 
tinued his course up the river on foot, 
to meet the exploring party and make 
the announcement that Miss Williams 
was safe. A loud cheer greeted the 
news, and soon collected the scattered 
members of the party. 

" Quite right!" remarked one of them: 
"Mr. Stone was the proper person to 
find her.” 

“flow very romantic!" drawled out 
another. " I should not be surprised if 
there had been an understanding be¬ 
tween guardian and ward that she 
should get lost and he know where to 
find her.” 

“That's real ill-natured, Lawrence: 
she's too young for such freaks." 

They continued to joke until Decatur, 
who had stayed behind to secure his 
boat, joined the group, and noticing their 
high spirits, said, "Don’t laugh: it is 
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nothing to joke about. My brother 
will not easily forgive nic. I can’t be¬ 
lieve all is as well as Jasper reports. 
Let us return to town." 

"All right! and when you have been 
home and convinced yourself that the 
fair one takes it as coolly as we do, 
come up to the club-room and join us 
in some egg-nogg, which will soon 
make you forget the ducking you have 
sustained in the cause of chivalry. Say, 
Decatur, didn't it wash all the love out 
of your heart ?" 

He made no reply, but hastened to¬ 
ward home, where Henry hatl arrived 
before him. 

Mrs. Stone and Ellen had gone out to 
the side gate when they heard the 
buggy, to meet, as they supposed, Hen¬ 
ry returning from his visit—each dread¬ 
ing to tell of the accident, but both feel¬ 
ing that he must be informed at once. 
With a mixed feeling of relief and dread 
they saw him get out and lift Irene from 
the vehicle. She lay in his arms as if 
dead, and Ellen, supposing her to be so, 
gave vent to a loud scream. He carried 
his burden into the house, and seeing 
a large fire in the dining-room, went in 
there and laid her on the rug before the 
glowing grate. He called for various 
restoratives, and kept rubbing her hands, 
looking all the while so grave and stern 
that Ellen’s fright took a new turn. 

"I wonder," she thought, "what he 
will say to Decatur? I wish I had 
stayed at home. Oh, if we had only 
come back after we met him 1 What 
will he do ?” 

Mrs. Stone, who had regained her 
self-possession, and was aiding her 
stepson, said at last, “Nothing will do 
her any good while she has on these 
wet clothes. Henry, fetch her across 
the halt into my room, and Ellen and 
I will get her into bed while you go for 
the doctor." 

He obeyed, and soon returned with 
a physician, to whom lie gave a hurried 
account of what had happened, ending 
with inquiring what was to be feared. 

"Either congestion of the lungs or 
inflammatory rheumatism." 

By midnight it was decided to be the 


latter. Her sufferings were intense. 
Henry was sitting by the bedside when 
Decatur came in pale and excited. The 
two brothers were on opposite sides of 
the bed, but neither looked at the other. 
Mrs. Stone noticed it, and spoke kindly 
to the younger one. Irene too looked 
up at him, and when he bent over her 
to say "Forgive," she replied, "Do not 
blame yourself: we were all in the 
wrong." 

Decatur returned to the parlor, where 
Ellen Chester was. 

" Didn't I tell you he wouldn’t speak 
to you?" she exclaimed. "Indeed, lie 
has scarcely spoken to a soul since he 
came home." 

“ He has a right to be angry," replied 
poor Decatur: “he never approved of 
our boating frolics. The other day he 
told me some mischief would come of 
them." 

“Why didn’t he say that to Irene?” 
Ellen felt tempted to ask, but she re¬ 
frained, and only said, "Poor Irene! 
Do you think she suffers very much ? 
Her face is dreadfully pale." 

“Yes, and what I fear is, that she 
will never get over it. Oh, Ellen, why 
didn’t we come back when warned ?" 

After some further talk, Ellen left the 
room, saying she had always been afraid 
of Mr. Stone, and now she dreaded to go 
where lie was. She lingered in the hall 
until Henry came out, and then went 
and stayed with her friend till morning. 

Decatur felt, as was natural, more 
remorse than Ellen, but it was not from 
this cause alone that he shrank from 
encountering his brother. His temper 
was hot and impetuous, and, though 
he could acknowledge to himself that 
Henry had "a right to be angry," lie yet 
knew that a very few words of reproach 
would be liable to drive him to some 
harsh recrimination. 

Henry, on the other hand, had re¬ 
frained from speaking until his excite¬ 
ment had subsided. He now walked 
up to his brother, and, holding out his 
hand, said, "Decatur, what has been 
done cannot be recalled, and regrets 
and reproaches are alike useless." 

The answer was short, but manly and 
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unaffected: " I am sincerely sorry." 
After a silence, Decatur said, “1 was 
afraid you would never forgive me." 

“ I am sorry you should have thought 
so hardly of me; but,” he added," I have 
no hopes of her recovery.” 

"Oil, don’t say that, my brother! Do 
not say 1 am a murderer!" 

"Calm yourself, Decatur. It is best 
to be prepared for the worst. I have 
come to say this to you, and to add— 
for it will be very hard for me to give 
her up—that if in a moment of grief 
I lose self-control and reproach you, 
remember that I have assured you, in 
calm moments, that I entertain no feel¬ 
ing toward you but affection.” 

She did not die, but the days grew to 
weeks, the weeks to months, before she 
knew any cessation of pain. Dr. White 
visited her night and day, doing all that 
medical knowledge could suggest to 
allay her agony. 

Her patience was admirable : no mur¬ 
mur ever escaped her lips—only a low, 
continuous moaning whenever the fever 
rose and added its burning torture to the 
ceaseless pain. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ellen Chester remained with her 
friend until the middle of January, and 
was untiring in tier assiduous devotion. 
On the evening of the day she left, 
Henry was speaking of her to his ward, 
praising her kindness, and remarked 
she must have had a dull time while 
with them. 

" Yes: it was too bad I should be 
sick, for Ellen loves me so much she 
would seldom go out and leave me." 

"It was more than unfortunate, but 
you have been the greater sufferer." 

" bodily, yes; but I do not care so 
for going out as she docs. Did you 
like her, Mr. Henry ?" 

He was a little puzzled at the ques¬ 
tion, but answered, “Yes; yet after that 
boating frolic I felt very hard toward 
her. I was ashamed to think as I did; 
so, when I found you liked to have her 


near you, I wrote to her mother, beg¬ 
ging she might remain longer." 

“She used to say she was terribly 
afraid of you." 

“ Did she ? I was not aware that any 
one was afraid of me.” 

” I don't see why they should be: I'm 
sure I never was." 

“ I am glad to hear that: fear is the 
last feeling I should wish to inspire." 

Irene turned her head from him, mur¬ 
muring, " Oh, I do wish I could go to 
sleep once more free from pain!" 

" I hope you will now, before very 
long. You are improving: you have 
had no fever for three days." 

" My hands have hurt me very much, 
and I can’t help fearing they will get 
bent. It is vain to think about it, I 
know, but I cannot help it." 

" It is very natural,” was all he could 
say as lie took the pretty hands held 
out to him, and rubbed them gently for 
a long time. 

Neither her hands nor any of her 
limbs became bent: remedies had been 
too promptly applied with a skillful 
hand, and she recovered entirely from 
the attack. 

Tlie weary winter was at last gone, 
and spring nearly over, when Irene 
once more moved about the house, 
looking almost like the ghost of her 
former self, the roundness gone from 
her limbs and the color from her cheeks. 
Tlie dark hair had grown very much, 
making her features more pale by the 
contrast, and deepening the pensive 
expression of her countenance. 

One morning, when breakfast was 
over, Mrs. Stone reminded the young 
gentlemen of a dinner-party to come off 
that day. 

“ I had not forgotten it," said Henry, 
“but it is impossible for me to go: it 
will be five o'clock before I can leave 
the court-house, and that is the dinner- 
hour, with ten miles to ride to rcacli tlie 
house." 

"Then it is out of the question to ex¬ 
pect you. Irene, suppose I were to go : 
do you think you could get along by 
yourself for one day ?" 
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“ Yes indeed, Mrs. Stone! I’lease do 
not remain on my account. I have an 
interesting hook, and shall not mind 
being alone at all." 

Henry glanced at her with a some¬ 
what keen look, and urged his step¬ 
mother to go. Mrs. Stone and Decatur 
accordingly went to the party, and 
Irene, after eating an early dinner, re¬ 
mained in the dining-room reading 
until the middle of the afternoon: she 
then went out on the side gallery. The 
weather was lovely: the plants and 
flowers in the garden seemed inviting 
her to come and be with them. "Come 
into the garden, Maud," she quoted 
with a sigh. " Ilut no: I will be wiser 
than Maud—I’ll stay out of the garden." 
Then, as she resumed her book, she 
murmured, with a half smile, "There’s 
nobody waiting among the roses for me." 

An hour before sundown Henry re¬ 
turned home, and immediately came to 
her. “Give me the book,” he said, 
taking a seat by her side : " I’ll read to 
you." He read in a clear voice until 
the shadows grew long and the air cool, 
when he closed the book and took her 
hand: "Come into the parlor, Irene: 

I am afraid you may take cold out here.” 
He led her in, and placing her on the 
sofa, sat down beside her. The room 
was already partially dark—only the 
outlines of objects could be seen. 

Irene proposed opening a window or 
lighting the lamp. 

"There is light enough to talk by," 
lie replied, "and I want you to tell me 
how you got lost: I have never fully 
understood it.” 

Whether this was but an opening to 
another topic of conversation was a 
question she did not ask herself. She 
proceeded simply to give him the in¬ 
formation he had asked her: "While 
we were looking for my paddle we 
got separated : it was so dark we could 
not sec each other at any distance. My 
boat, of course, kept floating down, and 
I heard Ellen screaming and begging 
Decatur to come back. He answered 
her, and passed close by me, rowing up, 
and continued to answer Ellen’s calls, 
while his voice grew fainter to me; and 


I was too excited to call until I suppose 
there was a considerable distance be¬ 
tween us. I heard them when they 
called me, and knew that they were 
uneasy, which added to my terror; but 
I was so cold I could not answer loud 
enough to be heard. 

“ Then all grew quiet and I no longer 
heard their voices. How terribly I felt! 

I knew then it was of no use to scream - 
—that there was no one to help me. 
Soon I felt that the boat moved faster— 
that the current was stronger. I sat up: 
before this I had been leaning down, 
hiding my face like a coward, and utter¬ 
ing a prayer half aloud. Decatur had 
often described the river to Ellen and 
me, and it came into my mind that my 
only chance lay in preventing the canoe 
from going to the right of the little 
island. I saw nothing until a willow 
limb struck the bow: it hung from the 
island banks. I caught it with both 
hands and pulled backward. I could 
just see the limbs and weeds around 
me, but I kept pulling and jerking at 
everything I could grasp, until I found 
the boat was still: then, by holding on 
to the little trees, I pushed it to the left, 
The next thing I knew it was free again, 
floating slowly, and in a few moments 
it struck the logs at the ’ obstructions.' 

"With the rope in my hand I jumped 
ashore, or rather into the darkness, foi 
I had very little idea of where I was. 
I drew the canoe after me; for I did not 
like to have it lost. Then, as the sleet 
was falling, pelting me, 1 thought ol 
turning it down for a shelter, for, being 
so small and light, I could manage it 
very well. Decatur had taught us a 
good deal about boats." 

"You were very brave and very 
thoughtful." Henry pressed the little 
hands between his. “ Irene, do you 
remember what you said when you 
revived ?" 

"Something about you," she replied 
frankly, " for I remember thinking only 
about you." 

He passed his arm around her and 
drew her closer to his side: "Tell me, 
Irene, if you meant all your sweet voice 
implied that night ?" 
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" It is said that in (lire extremities we 
say only what we feel." 

These words, low spoken, thrilled his 
heart as none had ever done before. 
He pressed her hand to his lips, mur¬ 
muring, "My worshiped idol! my beau¬ 
tiful flowerl will you indeed be my 
‘ heart’s-ease,' sweet Irene ?" 

She did not answer, but suffered him 
to press on her lips the first kiss lie had 
ever dared to imprint there. 

"Never before,” he said, “because I 
had not the right as a lover, and I could 
never kiss you innocently as your guard¬ 
ian. I have loved you long, dearest, 
but tried to hide it, and fear now I shall 
not have the approval of any one." 

“ Who is there to object ?" 

“ Oh, you don’t know how the world 
will judge me. I shall be accused of 
having taken advantage of my position 
and relationship: you will be thought 
too young and inexperienced. The re¬ 
lationship, to be sure, is nothing: your 
mother was my uncle’s stepdaughter. 
She was a little older than myself, and 
married young. I was fifteen when she 
sent for me to be your sponsor: it 
pleased me, of course, as it might have 
done any other boy, and I took the 
vows, making all the promises she ex¬ 
acted without hesitation, but I did not 
see you again for ten years. Then she 
sent for me, when on her deathbed, and 
begged me to remember my promises. 
I had always loved her very much, and 
I heeded the directions she gave about 
you; all of which, I think I may say, 
iiave been fully carried out. That win¬ 
ter mother and I came to see you I 
felt, when I left you, that you were more 
to me than my cousin's daughter, and 
for that reason I went to Europe before 
you came home. I encouraged your 
going out, that you might meet others, 
and, if it were to be, love some one 
else. At last, that night decided me: 
I need not tell you what I suffered while 
rowing up the river—how I started at 
every sound, and feared to touch you 
when at last I discovered you. It re¬ 
vealed how much you were to me, and 
your words and conduct made me hope 
I was not indifferent to you. In all 


those terrible nights that followed I 
would go, when I could, to your side 
and rub your hands, lingering and 
hoping some accident, some word, 
would betray you; but I was disap¬ 
pointed. I only discovered that my 
presence did not displease you. Oh, 
my sweet girl 1 you have kept your 
heart well locked; but I do not com¬ 
plain : it is too great a treasure to be 
guarded carelessly.'' 

Irene listened, too happy to speak 
except in reply to direct questions. 

"Irene, did you need the terrors of 
that night to learn your heart ?" 

“Yes." 

" llut you said then you knew I would 
come.” 

"When I thought I should die from 
cold before any one got to me, I tried 
to pray, to say I was willing to die, but 
I could not: I could see you looking 
sad, and the words were unsaid. Ah 1 
we can't even think an untruth, Mr. 
Henry, with death staring us in the 
face." 

“Go on, dearest—tell me." 

"Then I grew so cold, and I wished 
for you : I cried too. At last I became 
sleepy, and dreamt you came, calling 
me pet names, and that I was very 
happy." 

" Enough, Irene 1 It makes you nerv¬ 
ous now to recall that night; and no 
wonder. Yes, I came, thank Heaven 1 
and, if you say I may, I will remain to 
love and serve you all my life, my fair 
‘ queen of hearts.’ " 

He waited a few minutes for a reply, 
but she made none, and lie said again, 
“Tell me I may, dear Irene." 

“ If I say you may, who shall say nay ? 
I think I am the one most interested." • 

It grew dark in the room. The house 
was wrapped in silence: no sound could 
be heard but the murmur of their low 
voices as they repeated to one another 
those words which have lost none of 
their old beauty and sweetness, though 
they have rolled down through the dis¬ 
cord of six thousand years—“I love 
you.” 

They were finally aroused by the 
house-servant coming through the hall 
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to close the front door, nnd talking to 
himself: “I wonder where Miss Irene 
be ? She hasn't rung for lights, and I 
don’t know if I must have supper or 
not." 

"Have supper," called out Henry: 
"bring it in and ring the bell: then we 
will come." 

" Don’t you want a light in the par¬ 
lor, sir?" 

" Not till after tea." 

" Let me go,” whispered Irene, “and 
attend to the table.” 

" No, I will not," he replied, playfully. 
“ Who cares what there is to cat ?” 

When the bell rang he led her in by 
the hand, and entertained her gayly 
during the meal, for fear the newness of 
their position would make her uncom¬ 
fortable in the presence of the servants. 

After tea they returned to the parlor, 
now brightly lighted: he read, while 
she leaned back in a large chair and 
. listened. When they heard the car¬ 
riage coming lie got up and bent over 
her chair, for lie noticed her change 
color: “ I’ll tell mother to-night. I did 
not mean to frighten you when I said 
no one will approve of my course. I3e 
brave and queenly." 

He hastened out and met the return¬ 
ed party. 

“ Had a splendid time, Henry 1" ex¬ 
claimed his brother. "Everybody was 
wishing for you, though: they did not 
seem to consider that I filled your place 
at all.” 

After they had reached the parlor and 
talked a while, Mrs. Stone went toward 
her bed-room. Henry followed her. 

" Mother," he began, " 1 want to see 
you a moment." 

" Come in: I am going to lay off my 
bonnet and wrappings. But why didn't 
you send Irene to bed ? She looks tired." 

" I’ll tell you, for it is of her I wish to 
speak;’’ and lie related what had oc¬ 
curred. Mrs. Stone listened in silence 
as she stood before her glass arranging 
her dress. 

" Is it wise ?" she asked as he con¬ 
cluded. 

“ I can’t see that it is unwise,” he re¬ 
plied. "Have you no congratulations?" 


She took a scat on the sofa and mo¬ 
tioned him to one beside her: then ask¬ 
ed, gravely, “Which is your first duty 
—her interest or your gratification ?" 

"There cannot be two opinions on 
that subject: her interest, assuredly." 

“ Do you think it will be furthered by 
marrying you ?’* 

“If her happiness is my happiness, 
my pleasure and her interest become 
one and the same thing." 

“ It is an unsuitable marriage," con¬ 
tinued Mrs. Stone, speaking more to 
herself than her stepson. 

“Tell me the objections." 

" Too great a difference in your ages.” 

He remembered that there had been 
a greater between his father’s age and 
hers, but he answered, gently, "She is 
eighteen, and I am not thirty-three." 

"She is too young and inexperienced.” 

“ I am willing to wait, if you think it 
advisable. Do you ?” 

“ I am no advocate for long engage¬ 
ments.” 

He was silent. 

“ Henry, she is very pretty, and might 
have made a brilliant match." 

" Very true. A marriage with me will 
not be brilliant. I can give her only a 
comfortable home and devotion." 

" I can't think that she loves you dis¬ 
interestedly." 

“ Why, mother, she is too honest and 
pure-hearted to dissemble.” 

"Yes, but does she know her own 
feelings?" 

" I think so." 

Mrs. Stone did not like it, and very 
soon said so candidly. She left him, 
going to the dining-room for some tea, 
and he laid his head on the window-sill 
with the moonlight streaming over him. 
He was miserable. He had expected 
outsiders to censure him, but not his own 
family. His stepmother and he had been 
companions and confidential friends, 
nnd lie knew that she had none but 
good motives in opposing him. Then 
he thought of the vow he had made to 
Irene's mother to protect and care for 
her. He asked himself the question 
again and again, "Am I sacrificing 
her ?’’ and he wondered if it was only 
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his love that assured him he was not. 
He could not acknowledge it to be so : 
his was a steady devotion that had 
grown slowly and taken deep root. 
Yet now, as lie was obliged to confess 
to himself, he was intoxicated with the 
thought of having realized the sweetest 
dream Hope had ever painted for him. 

During this time, Irene and Decatur 
had remained in the parlor. The latter 
soon noticed the prolonged absence of 
the other two, and asked where they 
had gone. Irene blushed crimson : she 
could not but know what detained them 
so long. 

“You know!” lie exclaimed, quickly. 
"What’s to pay now ?” 

It was impossible for Irene to equivo¬ 
cate, so she replied, " I know, but can¬ 
not tell.” 

"Can’t? or won’t?" 

"lloth." 

’* I can guess; so you had better make 
a virtue of necessity, and tell me, for 
you will thereby make a friend, and it’s 
my opinion you will need one." 

She looked up frightened: “Oh, De¬ 
catur, would you be my friend if I were 
to be your sister ?’’ 

" That I would!’’ he exclaimed, em¬ 
bracing and kissing her. “I knew 
Henry was after you, he was always 
in such a fever of anxiety about you; 
but if he don’t catch it to-night from 
the old lady, I'm mistaken.” 

Irene shivered and covered her face 
with her hands: " Does she not like me, 
Decatur? I love her very much, and I 
am very grateful for her kindness." 

" Don't know, but a storm is coming: 
that confab has lasted too long: it don’t 
take many words to tell of happiness. 
But stop crying: I’ll stand by you and 
fight well for you, if only to show that 
I didn’t mean to run off and leave you 
to perish last winter." 

" I never thought you did: I never 
felt hardly toward you.” 

“ Hush! don't talk about that: I can't 
bear it. Kiss me again, and promise 
to come to me when you want a friend. 
I could scream, I’m so glad you love 
Henry. I will say, Hurrah!" 


He went off to get his supper, which 
he was still boy enough to enjoy, what¬ 
ever might be going on. Irene thought 
she would retire, for it was long past 
her usual time for doing so. She knew 
this would not be putting off her inter¬ 
view with Mrs. Stone, for she had slept 
in that lady’s room from the time she 
had first been ill. 

The dining-room door was closed, 
and site saw no one until she was in the 
chamber, when she discovered Henry. 
Her first inclination was to glide quickly 
out, but, on observing his bowed head 
and his whole attitude, expressive of 
perplexity and grief, her instinct told 
her that her place was at his side. 
Laying both hands on his head, she 
said, pleadingly, “What is it, darling ?" 
He did not reply, but the dear little 
hands were drawn down from his head, 
and he passed them caressingly over 
his face. “Won't you tell me, Mr. 
Henry ?” Still lie did not answer, and 
she drew herself up, half playfully, half 
imperiously, and said, “You have called 
me your queen, and by the right you 
have thus given me I demand to know 
what has happened. You have no right 
to torture me with suspense." 

Site seemed indeed queenly in her 
pure girlish dignity, and lie looked up at 
her with pride: "Irene, would you be 
willing to wait a few years ?” 

“ If you think it best, yes. I am your 
ward, to be guided by you until we arc 
married." There was a tone of arch¬ 
ness in this last speech, which was 
something new in Irene. 

" I am thinking of resigning the 
guardianship." 

" To whom ?" 

"To Mrs. Stone." 

Site turned her head away and tried 
to withdraw her hands, but he held 
them firmly: "Don’t leave me, Irene: 
I am troubled. God knows I meant to 
do right by you. Will you obey me if 
I ask a hard thing of you ?" 

“ Have I ever disobeyed you ?” 

“Never! Now listen. You shall not 
be bound by any promise to me: you 
are free to go and to act as you please, 
while I pledge my honor to you to be 
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and remain your plighted lover, never 
acknowledging my allegiance canceled 
except by your command.” 

"I do not understand it," she an¬ 
swered, doubtingly: “what is your 
object ?" 

"To satisfy mother that I have not 
taken advantage of my position, and 
that your love is not gratitude." 

“And you are going to give me up to 
her?" 

" I haven’t brought myself to say ‘ I 
will,' yet.” 

"Then please do not;” and she fell 
on her knees beside him. 

He sprang up and raised her in his 
arms: “You shall never have to ask 
me twice for anything. Give you up ? 
No, I swear I will not, ‘queen of 
hearts."’ 

Mrs. Stone at that moment entered 
the room. "Henry," she said, " it would 
have been advisable to leave this con¬ 
versation until to-morow: you have ex¬ 
cited her far too much already. Come, 
my dear, you must retire." 

“Let me tell you," said he, “what 
has been agreed on ?” 

“Nothing to-night. To-morrow you 
will both be calmer and better able to 
talk. Come, Irene,” she continued, 
kindly, taking her from Mr. Stone, who 
had kept his arm around her. "You 
certainly arc not afraid I shall be un¬ 
kind to you.” 

As Henry left the room he saw his 
stepmother kiss her affectionately. 

" I will assist you to undress, Irene; 
then read to you if you wish, but not 
a thing shall you tell me until to¬ 
morrow." 


It was late the next afternoon when 
Mr. Stone returned from his office. He 
met Mrs. Stone in the hall, and asked 
where Irene was. 

" In my room. There is company in 
the parlor.” 

That did not stop him. He went to 
Irene, sent the maid out of the room 
and closed the door. "What lias made 
you so nervous, Irene ?” he asked as 
lie drew a chair close to the couch. 
" You are pale and half crying.” 

“Mrs. Stone and I have had a long 
talk. She was very kind, never blamed 
me, but said that under the peculiar 
circumstances it was her duty to ascer¬ 
tain positively if my happiness was de¬ 
pendent on this marriage.” 

“ What did she ask of you ?" 

"She wants us to consent to an entire 
separation until the autumn, and says 
she will take me to the Virginia Springs, 
where I can see more of society. But 
I do not want to go: I have no taste 
for society. If we are contented, why 
should she be so exacting ?" 

“She is perfectly conscientious, and 
wishes to do the best for us both. I 
know it is hard, dearest," and lie press¬ 
ed his lips on hers to conceal his own 
emotion, " but you will go if I ask you 
to ? I had intended, in any case, that 
you should travel this summer for your 
health; only I thought to have been 
sometimes with you. * Queen of hearts,’ 
you are not afraid to trust me ?" 

Tears prevented her answering, but 
he felt that she had full confidence in 
him, and lie thanked her a thousand 
times in words of sweetest eloquence. 
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LADY JUDITH: 

A TALE OF TWO CONTINENTS. 

By Jus tin McCarthy, Author of “My Enemy’s Daughter," etc. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

JOCELYN’S MORNING CALLS. 

B ROADWAY lies nil white and glittering in snow. The snow had come 
down, at first, witli a rush and in a tempest, paralyzing and reducing to 
nothing for the time all the efforts of traffic and locomotion to compete against it 
For several hours no trains could leave the stations, no carriages of any kind could 
move along the streets of New York. The pedestrian, fighting his way home 
through the thick fog of snow-flakes, plunged, if lie had to step off the foot-path 
or “ sidewalk,” through snow up to his knees. All the time the snow was thus fall¬ 
ing on the silent though not solitary Broadway, the sky was veiled in one vast 
cloud. Nothing more cheerless and drear could well be imagined than the aspect 
of tlie almost interminable thoroughfare which is the backbone of New York. 
Broadway is usually one of the brightest and most animated streets in the world. 
No two houses in all its vast length (and it is as if the Strand intersected London 
from end to end) are like each other; this side of the street is never like that 
A huge building of white marble stands next to one of brown stone, both of the 
newest and most glaring hues; and then cornea a quaint old Dutch-looking house 
of the days of Stuyvesant, and then again something little better than a shanty. 
On this side you are reminded now of the Rue de Rivoli; cast your eyes across 
the street, and you see a scrap of the New Cut or a bit of Wapping. Here a 
side street runs across which seems borrowed from Liverpool; a few yards on 
is another which, witli its quiet uniform red brick houses, its double row of trees, 
its cleanliness and its quaintness, appears to have been transplanted from Delft 
or Utrecht. Nearly everywhere along the line of Broadway, the shop fronts bristle 
and glitter with signs, and thrust out huge symbolical devices, and flutter with 
flags. There are more banners and insignia hung out on Broadway every day, 
than might be seen in the Strand on the occasion of a royal pageant. A Chinese 
city is not more party-colored, bright, eccentric, fantastic, in its devices to attract 
the attention of the passenger. To the European stranger this most practical 
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and money-grasping of all streets seems as if it were perpetually playing at a 
sort of Venetian carnival; a huge frolic, mask, and mummery. Only when the 
snow begins to come down with its sudden overwhelming power, and hides the 
heavens in gray and swallows up the street in whiteness, does Broadway cease 
to be brilliant, glittering, and bissarre. 

Now, however, the snow has ceased to fall, and it is frozen over and forms a 
hard, white, gleaming pavement. Snow in London is soon merely a gray and 
dingy sort of mud ; in New York it sparkles for weeks, bright as the sugary crust 
on a wedding cake. The air is intensely clear. The sky is as blue as that ol 
the Egean Sea; the sun is brilliant. There is summer in the heavens and win¬ 
ter on the earth. It is cold to be sure; it ought to be piercingly cold; but 
somehow the atmosphere is so exhilarating, the sunlight is so radiant, the sky is 
so glorious in its azure, that one forgets to be chilled, and is delighted with the 
whole condition of things. The street rattles and rings with the tinkling 
sleigh-bells ; for nothing on wheels, except the staggerihg little city omnibuses, 
can now be seen along Broadway. Tiny basket sleighs with one horse, bigger 
and more pretentious sleigh's with two, with three, with four horses, glide along 
with jingling bells and gay caparisons, with silver-embossed housings and 
gorgeous buffalo robes. The English traveller, looking on with unaccustomed 
eye, can hardly believe that this sort of thing means business. It seems like 
some fantastic piece of Christmas revelry or a scene from a play. Nay, it hardly 
looks like a living reality of any kind. The radiant sun, the laughing blue sky 
above, the hard and gleaming snow beneath, the almost interminable stretch 
of incongruous street, and the never-ceasing rush of odd, brilliant, picturesque 
vehicles, become bewildering to him. He is disposed to think that if he shuts 
his eyes for a moment and opens them again, the whole scene will have van¬ 
ished in the momentary interval. 

Such, however, is the common—to New Yorkers the commonplace—appear¬ 
ance of Broadway in the winter. Such was the look it wore one particular day 
in the winter we are now describing—a day to which we will turn back from the 
regular course of our story, to have a glimpse of certain of the recent occupa¬ 
tions and enterprises of Mr. Edwin Dare Jocelyn. He had just dismounted 
from a sleigh at the entrance of one of the principal hotels. 

Jocelyn’s was a magnificent equipage. His “team” consisted of two 
splendid black horses, whose harness sparkled with silver knobs, and bells, and 
ornaments. The sleigh was filled with superb and costly buffalo robes, from 
amid.which Jocelyn might properly be said to emerge as he threw the reins to 
his colored groom and leaped—lightly for a man of such bulk—on the pave¬ 
ment. Across his broad chest was buttoned a magnificent garment of fur; 
gloves of delicate lavender kid outside and thick fur lining within protected his 
hands; a powerfully flavored Havana blazed between his lips. A hot-house 
flower was glowing in his buttonhole ; a ruby flamed in his cravat; perfume ex¬ 
haled from Ids hair and Ids beard ; a gold-rimmed double eyeglass dangled on 
his breast from a chain of gold. 

At the entrance and in die hall of the hotel stood a straggling crowd of 
loungers. There were men who represented business and fashion, Wall Street 
and Fifth Avenue, at once ; men with kid gloves of wonderful fit, and coats 
which Poole himself might have admired ; but who had an ostentatious air and 
an apparent consciousness of being dressed which would have been fatal to them in 
Rotten Row. There were lank and sallow Southerners, sliflly upright in bear¬ 
ing and having a curious chronic aspect of olfended dignity about them. There 
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were huge Western men, loosely-clad giants, with quick restless eyes and as¬ 
tounding neck-ties all awry. Mr. Jocelyn swaggered in among the crowd, and ap¬ 
parently found personal acquaintances in five out of every six of them, and had the 
sixth portion immediately presented to him; for during his passage into the hall 
he seemed to have shaken hands with every individual there. For some he had 
a friendly familiar word ; for others a patronizing and gracious toucli; for oth¬ 
ers a florid bow and an overwhelming compliment. 

The great hall of the hotel was so crowded with loungers that Jocelyn was 
slow in working his way up to the office, or what would be called in the more 
old-fashioned parlance of London the bar. Behind the counter of the office were 
two or three magnificent clerks with hyacinthine locks shining in pomade, and re¬ 
splendent diamond pins adorning vast breastplates of hard and snowy shirt-front. 

“ Delighted to see you looking so well, Captain,” said Chesterfield Jocelyn, 
extending his hand to one of these gentlemen. 

11 Mr. Jocelyn, sir! Up from the South already I ” exclaimed the martial 
clerk. “ How’s your health, sir ? " 

Mr. Jocelyn explained how his health was, and gravely sought some particu¬ 
lars relating to the health of the friendly questioner. Then he shook hands with 
tiie other two clerks, one of whom introduced to him a casual acquaintance 
who just then chanced to come in ; and Anally he turned once more to the Cap¬ 
tain and remarked that he wished to see the Hon. Ezekiel Verpool, if that gen¬ 
tleman happened to be in Ids room. 

The Captain touched-a shrilly little gong which stood near him, and a black 
functionary started up from a seat in the hall and approached. 

“ Take Colonel Jocelyn’s card to the Hon. Ezekiel Verpool—No. 214," said 
the Captain. 

Jocelyn never pretended to any military rank, and the clerk, if he had 
stopped to tldnk about the matter, would have known perfectly well that he did 
not. The title “Colonel’’was given off-hand, just as a courteous and orna¬ 
mental way of introducing a name. So a stranger in Germany receives a card 
of invitation which addresses him as high and well-born ; or in England, if we 
wisli to be civil to the green-grocer or the chimney-sweep, we confer on him 
when we have occcasion to drop him a line the title of Esquire. 

Presently the messenger returned with the intimation that Mr. Verpool was 
in his room ; and thither Chesterfield Jocelyn was conducted. 

The apartment was simply a bedroom ; and the Hon. Ezekiel Verpool was 
seated at a table up to his ears in papers. Up to his ears too was the collar of 
his coat; and he had his hat on. 

The Hon. Ezekiel Verpool was a long, lean, skinny man, with a bent neck 
and stooped head, and a skin from which every light and shade of complexion 
appeared to have been eliminated. He had no whiskers or beard, except a few 
starved iron-gray hairs on his chin. He had an eagle beak, a cold, gray, lustre¬ 
less eye, and thin straight lips. He was shabbily dressed in clothes which did 
not even affect or pretend to fit him. He had his back to the door as Mr. Joce¬ 
lyn entered, and he did not rise or move, but sent a rearward glance out of the 
corners of his gray eyes; and then when his visitor had come within range held 
out to him a curved and corrugated claw, almost smothered in a superfluity of 
coat-cuff. 

“ How d’ye do, Jocelyn ?” was the cordial and eloquent welcome. 

Jocelyn stood now in front of hi? friend. Broad, beaming, gorgeous In cos¬ 
tume, grandiose in manner, the corpulent adventurer shone in radiant contrast 
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to the shabby skeleton at the table. He looked down at his friend with a glance 
of irrepressible contempt and pity ; his friend looked up with a caustic glance 
which for a moment spoke of contempj and pity. 

“ How does Vermont’s most illustrious son, the prince of philanthropists and 
sovereign of speculators ? ” Jocelyn asked, at the same time drawing from hi 
breast pocket a silver cigar-case and helping himself to a fresh Havana. 

Tlie prince of philanthropists and sovereign of speculators made a motion 
with his lean fingers as if he were reaching for a pinch of snuff. Jocelyn under¬ 
stood the gesture and held out, not perhaps very readily, the cigar-case. His 
friend surveyed its contents slowly and keenly, and picked out what seemed to 
him the best cigar of the lot. He made another clawing motion, which Jocelyn re¬ 
plied to by handing his own blazing cigar. Mr. Verpool lighted his fire at the 
flame of his friend, and took a puff or two in silence. 

“ I don’t very often smoke, Jocelyn,” he then observed, “ but you do have 
such good cigars. Cost fifty cents each these now, I should say ? You can af¬ 
ford it—you can." 

“ Yet you see I am not proud, Verpool—I am not ashamed to associate with 
honest poverty like yours.” Mr. Verpool gave a short, dry chuckle. “ Patriot¬ 
ism and poverty naturally go together, my dear Verpool. A devoted citizen who 
executes so many government contracts is naturally led to sacrifice his own in¬ 
terests to those of his country.” 

11 Well, I did make a good thing out of that last little affair, I tell you,” said 
Verpool. “ You were wrong there, Jocelyn j you ought to have gone in with me—I 
told you so.” 

“ Yes, 1 dare say. I am always too Impatient for that sort of tiling. I can’t 
stand all that lobbying and hanging about Washington. I know there is money 
to be made, plenty and safe, \>y fellows of your cool and cautious kind; but it is 
not in my line. I always kick the pail over just when it is nearly full.” 

“ That’s so,” his friend complacently observed. “ You can project a thing 
Jocelyn, as nobody else can j but you want some one to work the thing out for 
you.” 

“ Therefore, I have secured at present the cooperation of the Hon. Ezekiel 
Verpool. So we come to business, dear friend. When did you leave Wash¬ 
ington ? ” 

Last night." 

“And you return—when?” 

“ To-night.” 

“ So soon ? ” 

“ So soon.” 

Mr. Verpool, it may be said, was a man who passed at least half his life in 
“ the cars ”—the railway train, that is to say. He was always going off some¬ 
where or other. It was as ordinary a part of his life’s work to get into a sleep¬ 
ing-car and pass his night in travelling, as it is to a London city man to mount 
the omnibus every morning. 

“ Then things must be looking very well, or confoundedly ill," said Jocelyn. 

“ Well, they ain’t looking bad. On the whole, I guess they’re looking about 
as well as can be expected. It will be a big thing I Atheling’s name has done 
wonders." 

“ I knew it would,” Jocelyn exclaimed with kindling eyes. 

“ Yes, sir, Atheling stands well; he has a good name 1 Folks will believe 
anything when they hear that Atheling vouches for it. Say, Jocelyn, that was a 
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great stroke of yours; but do tell, how did you ever get hold of Atheling and 
bring him into this ?” 

“ That, my venerable Verpool, is one of my secrets. Genius must work in its 
own way, and it wouldn’t profit you to know.” 

“ Guess he wants to make money, anyhow.” 

“ Wrong, Verpool, for once I You are lacking, Verpool, I fear, in the finer 
dramatic instincts. Inconceivable as it may seem at first to you or me, it is yet 
the humiliating fact that Atheling does not want to make any more money." 

11 What in the nation does he want then ?’’ 

“ I should despair of making his motives clear to you, my dear Verpool 5 and 
I had rather shield pur friend’s weaknesses from your too severe criticism. It 
is enough that he has his little defects of moral constitution, and that we arc 
able to make use of them for his profit and ours.” 

“ Something soft here ?" said Verpool, touching his forehead. 

II No,” replied Jocelyn carelessly, as he knocked the ashes oflf the tip of his 
cigar; 11 1 should rather say something soft htrt," and lie lightly touched that 
part of his frame beneath which the heart is supposed to pulsate. “ But you 
wouldn't understand, my dear Verpool; and it doesn’t matter. If we make 
Atheling a millionaire against his will, he will owe us alt the deeper debt of 
gratitude." 

“ Does he understand the business ?” 

" Not he ; there is no need that he should. Whom did you see in Wash¬ 
ington, and what did you do there ? ” 

Jocelyn drew a chair close to that of his friend, and the pair talked for a 
few moments in a low tone. Mr. Verpool seldom mentioned proper names in 
the course of his explanation, but helped out his meaning a good deal by nods 
and gestures and sideward jerks of his head, as if he were pointing out visible 
personages. 

After a white Jocelyn stood up again, and drew a deep breath. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I think things are looking promising enough. 1 like your 
courage, Verpool. I was a little in doubt as to whether you had pluck enough 
for the business ; but I think you’ll do.” 

II I want to know I Why, I didn’t quite fancy you had courage enough, 
Jocelyn, for all your tall talk.” 

Jocelyn laughed. 

“ I have not much to lose,” he said, “ even of character. I am the Bohe¬ 
mian of speculation, my excellent Verpool, while you are a respectable citizen— 
a proper Philistine—an elder of your church congregation doubtless. You go 
into the race handicapped with respectability. Will you dine with us to-day? 
Delmonico’s—at half-past six." 

“ Who are us ? " 

” Only four or five besides myself. An Englishman (son of a lord—you re¬ 
spectable Pharisee ought to go anywhere to meet the son of a lord), Charles 
Escombe j Chauncey Pyne, General Demers—one or two others perhaps. 
Come.” 

“ No, thank ye. I don’t much care about dinners—and then you see I have 
to pay for my board here all the same ; so it seems like throwing away one’s 
money not to eat what one pays for. Then I should be running away to the 
cars. 1 know Mr. Escombe—met him in Washington.” 

“ Indeed. What do you think of him, Verpool ?” 
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Verpool shut his eyes, cogitated, made a sound and movement as if he were 
expectorating, but did not expectorate, and said: 

“ There's nothing in him. He don’t amount to anything.” 

“Just my own opinion,” said Jocelyn will) a smile. 

“ But there was a smart young fellow with him, Volney by name—half an 
Italian, or Cuban, or something of the kind, 1 guess.” 

“ Yes; did you see much of him ?” 

"Met him twice, and came with him in the cars from Richmond. We 
talked all the way, and he seemed sharp and smart. Couldn’t get anything out 
of him.” 

“ Verpool,” said Jocelyn gravely—and he resumed his seat—“ 1 never knew 
any one who could see into people and judge of them as well ns you can. Nay, 
do not think 1 flatter—why should the poor be flattered ? ” 

“ Come, Jocelyn, don’t go on like that; I never said I was poor.” 

“ 1 was only quoting from ‘ Hamlet,’ my Vermont Crcesus.” 

“ Oil, that’s it. I don’t read many plays.” 

“ But I was saying that I have always admired and believed in your judg¬ 
ment of men. Not of women, my good Verpool—you have not much taste, I 
think, for the study of that branch of humanity—but of men. Now, I want you 
to tell me about this lad Volney. I could not quite make him out; but I con¬ 
fess I was rather disposed to set him down as a soft and spooney sort of fellow.” 

Verpool shook his head. 

“ I was wrong ? ” 

“Teetotally wrong. I take him to be a sharp, quick, deep fellow. I think 
lie is a fellow to make his way here if he tried. I told him so. I offered to give 
him a hand-up if he would settle here.” 

“ What did he say ? ” 

“Well, he seemed kind of struck with the idea.” 

“ But lie has gone back to Europe.” 

“ Has he ? Yes, I believe he has. But I shouldn’t wonder if he came back 
here again. He told me right out that he wanted to get on, and that he hadn’t 
any dollars of his own.” 

“ What could you do with him ? ’’ 

“ Well, I don’t just know. Make a goodish sort of secretary, wouldn’t he ? 
He talks French, and Italian, and Dutch ” (Mr. Verpool always described Ger¬ 
man as Dutch), “ and lie takes notice of all that’s going on and don’t let out 
much ; and he has a sort of face that induces people to give him their confidence. 
Yes, sir, I liked him. I guess I could make that chap useful.” 

“Does he know anything of my relations with you?” 

“ I guess not.” 

“ Don’t let him know anything. Get hold of him by all means, my dear Ver- 
poo), and let me know all about him. I have a kind of interest in him, now that 
you assure me he is not the harmless sort of person I was disposed to think. 
Then you won’t come to Delmonico’s and dine with us?” 

“ No, thank ye ; I am not all right to-day anyhow, and eating much would not 
agree with me.” 

Nothing could well have been further from Chesterfield Jocelyn's mind than 
the idea of really having Verpool as a companion at the dinner-table. He had 
given the invitation knowing that it would not be accepted. Verpool was a man 
who never dined for pleasure, or connected any notion of social enjoyment with 
dinner or tea. He had lived all his life in hotels and boarding-houses, and al- 
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ways dined in (he solitude of a busy, hurrying, indiscriminate company. He ate 
to live, and lie lived to travel in “ the cars,” and buy “ lots ” of land, and specu¬ 
late in new railways and joint stock companies, and other such enterprises. He 
ate Ills dinner just as he had himself shaved, because it was a thing proper to be 
done once a day, and each operation cost him about an equal length of time and 
gave him an equal amount of enjoyment. 

So Chesterfield Jocelyn took leave of his friend and swaggered down stairs. 

“ I wonder what the devil that fellow’s motive in living can be.” Such was 
the nature of Jocelyn’s cogitation. “ He can have no possible enjoyment in life; 
and it would be a clear saving of expense to him if he were dead I Wliat a 
beastly old cad he is. It is a cursed misfortune for a gentleman to have to as¬ 
sociate with such an uncouth old savage. But the brute has a wonderfully long 
head—I feel like a child in his hands. He must be right about that semi-Italian 
brat, this sentimental lover of little Isolind. I never knew Vcrpool to be wrong 
about any man yet. I believe that old gray eye of his can see round a corner or 
into a millstone. Well, if we can do this trick, I’ll cut the whole concern and go 
and live in Paris. I think I could venture on Paris.—My dear Governor 
Strange I This is indeed a pleasure. When did you come to town ? and how 
are they all in Iowa ? " 

For Jocelyn’s reflections had been cut short by his nearly running over a 
stout, white-haired man, with a florid face and a pompous manner, who, having 
been lieutenant or deputy governor of a State some seven years before, still re¬ 
tained the full title (or indeed enjoyed a rather higher title than was his by right 
even when in office) and the aspect of couscious importance. 

Meanwhile Mr. Verpool was paying his mental tribute to the character and 
endowments of his departing friend. 

“ He’s a smart man, Chesterfield Jocelyn—a remarkably smart man—but lie 
wants ballast. Kind of frivolous somehow. He'll soon be played out if lie don't 
take care. Ideas splendid, but not practical. This is a grand idea of his, this 
new one; but he could never work it out himself. Too much champagne and 
clicquot” (Mr. Verpool was not much of a connoisseur of wines, and did not 
know whether clicquot might not have been red burgundy), “ and dinners at thirty 
dollars a head, and late hours. A man should never see the wrong side of ten 
o’clock at night. I shouldn’t wonder if Jocelyn were to die without a red cent— 
or come to a violent end perhaps. There’s something in his eye that looks like 
that somehow.” 

Witii this cheering prophecy Mr. Verpool mentally dismissed his associate 
and went on with Ids financial calculations and his plans and papers. 

Mr. Verpool was a man of some sixty-five years. He was reputed to be im¬ 
mensely rich, and though always speculating, and thus of course liable to have 
his losses, he was believed to have bought up real property enough to provide 
substance for a dozen Fifth Avenue families. He had neither chick nor child, and 
if he had any poor relations, they remained poor for all that concerned him. He 
came originally from the Green Mountain State, but he had not visited the home 
of his boyhood for years. He had no house or local habitation of his own any¬ 
where. The papers announced his arrival now at the hotel in New York where 
he is at present a guest (a man is called in the States the guest of a hotel where 
lie pays five dollars a day for the hospitality), and again at the Parker House, 
Boston, the Continental, Philadelphia, the Tremdnt House, Chicago, or Willard’s 
at Washington. All the nights, and they were many, that he did not sleep in one 
of these hotels, he slept in “ the cars.” He never thought of any sort of amuse- 
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ment or social enjoyment. If lie ever had an hour absolutely to spare, lie would 
have utilized it by going-to sleep. He took not the slightest personal interest 
In politics, although when occasion required he did not refuse to vote with his 
party, even though the doing so exacted a patriotic sacrifice of half an hour of 
precious time. He had never been guilty of an immoral action (in the common 
meaning of the word), and had probably never felt an immoral impulse in his life. 
He never drank, or swore, or gambled—at least with cards or dice. He sub¬ 
scribed liberally to (lie building of churches; he had built one church all at his 
own cost and of his own design—the most hideous specimen of ecclesiastical 
architecture to be seen east of the Mississippi. He had built a college which 
bore his name, in a town which he himself had founded. He was pitiless to un¬ 
successful men, but took something like a connoisseur’s interest in the progress 
of smart and promising men, whom he looked upon with the sort of professional, 
almost personal interest which a recruiting sergeant might feci in a strapping 
young bumpkin. Such persons were interesting, were worth looking after, 
might perhaps be made useful and turned to account somehow. A new and 
likely man might even indirectly and unconsciously suggest a new and likely 
scheme, which his own capacity might be utilized in working out. Mr. Verpool 
was much respected everywhere. When a poor farmer’s son, lie used to have 
mush and baked apples for breakfast; now that he was a rich man, he had nothing 
better than mush and baked apples still. 

Jocelyn, meantime, had mounted to his seat in the sleigh once more. He 
drove up Broadway, past the fashionable Grace Church, the porcli whereof glit¬ 
ters and sparkles on Sundays with the most gorgeously dressed congregation of 
fair penitents to be found anywhere in the civilized world. Then lie turned into 
Fifth Avenue and rattled through the monotonous grandeur of its huge brown- 
stone palaces, very stately and costly structures indeed, but looking about as 
cheerful and homelike as a double row of Slate penitentiaries. At one of the 
largest of these he checked his horses and got out of the sleigh. He rang the 
bell, asked for Mrs. Braxton, and seemed to receive the answer confidently ex¬ 
pected when he was told that the lady was at home. Jocelyn appeared to be on 
familiar terms in the house. 

He was shown into a large and handsome reception-room, furnished with ex¬ 
travagant splendor, and crammed or choked with paintings, statues, statuettes, 
and ornaments. There were pictures there of genuine value and beauty by 
rising American artists; but these were rattier in the background; they were 
hidden away in corners or leaning up against chairs and the arms of sofas. The 
most conspicuous places were given to poor and tawdry copies of great Italian 
masterpieces, or trumpery pretentious daubs done by artistic humbugs who had 
the good luck to bear Roman or Florentine names. The chimney pieces—there 
were two in the room—were loaded with ornaments and curiosities ; the tables 
were almost hidden with gorgeously-bound albums and specimens of bric-A-brac . 
In this recess you nearly stumbled over the Greek slave; Ariadne and her lions 
stopped your progress yonder; marble busts were sprinkled about-like foot¬ 
stools. The whole room would have reminded an English visitor of a gorgeous 
and glorified curiosity shop from the regions of tlolhorn or Soho. 

Mrs. Braxton was the rich widow who has been mentioned in an earlier chap¬ 
ter of this story as the prize, or one of the prizes, Chesterfield Jocelyn was solv¬ 
ing to win. She was the relict of a man who had worked his way upwards from 
hawking buttons and stay-laces to be the owner of a “store,” and then a specu¬ 
lator, and then a millionaire. He had fallen in love with the bright eyes and 
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plump figure of the woman whom he made his wife, and whom he loved to Infat¬ 
uation and indulged to extravagance. Lucinda Braxton had had very little edu¬ 
cation to start with, but she had a certain odd, misleading kind of talent, and a 
vast amount of egotism and self-conceit. She had made many efforts to get into 
society during her husband’s lifetime, but failed. Shoddy itself demurred to 
her, and laughed at her. After Ills deatli she became a passionate devotee of 
spiritualism, and Iter passion was nourished by some who found a profit in her 
weakness and extravagance. Jocelyn heard of her immense wealth, vanity, and 
nonsense, and thought he saw a splendid chance of making a grand coup. In 
him she met for the first time anybody who even pretended to social position. 
He humored all her whims, and the woman became gradually more and more fas¬ 
cinated by him. 

Here, amid the embarrassment of riches, Jocelyn knew his way about, and 
therefore did not stumble over any marbles or become entangled in a forest of 
bronzes. He had some time to wait and look around him if lie cared to see the 
art-treasures of the room, for the lady of the house was engaged in making her¬ 
self as ornamental as her apartments. 

At last, however, there was a rustling and rushing of silken and velvet dra¬ 
peries, nnd Mrs. llraxton stood before Chesterfield Jocelyn, who first bowed al¬ 
most to the ground, and then advancing took the hand extended to him and 
pressed it to his lips. 

Mrs. Braxton was a lady of rather short stature, but otherwise ample propor¬ 
tions. She was not young. A census-collector anxious to do a flattering and 
graceful thing might have put Iter down at fifty. She had a large head, with a 
broad face and forehead and rather fine dark eyes. Her hair was almost quite 
white, and was arranged in a profusion of long thick ringlets falling about her 
neck and shoulders, but gathered carefully away from her face so as to display 
the broad forehead, of which its owner was especially proud. Her mouth was 
large, with full lips and good white teeth. She might have been called a fine- 
looking woman. She certainly was very remarkable. Anybody would have 
turned and looked after her as site passed in the street. Nobody could have 
seen her in a crowded room without asking who site was. She might have 
looked noble and queenly if her head, with its prodigality of white ringlets, had 
only surmounted a frame less plump nnd less short, and if, too, there had not 
been an uncomfortable expression of oddity about the twinkling restless eyes. 

Mrs. Braxton was dressed in glowing ruby velvet, and her broad bosom was 
like a jeweller’s window for its profusion of chains and broodies. Her fingers 
were incrusted rather than ornamented with diamond and emerald rings. 

Mrs. Braxton appeared to take the courtly salutation of Chesterfield Jocelyn 
very much as a matter of course. Jocelyn then handed her to a scat and took a 
chair near hers. 

“ I had almost given you up for to-day," said the lady, turning her twinkling 
eyes upon him nnd indulging in a faint sigh. 

“ Did I not promise, dearest lady ? And was the promise needed ? Could 
Edwin Jocelyn come within a hundred miles of New York and not find a way to 
see one who is all in all to him ?” 

He was venturing to tike her hand, but she gently withdrew it, and sighed 
once more. 

“All in all?" she repeated reflectively, nnd gazing on him again. 

“Dearest Mrs. Braxton, dearest Lucinda, can you doubt it? Do you not 
know only too well-" 

“ They do not say so,” she murmured in a sad monotone. 
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“ They ? Who ? The miserable babblers of New York, the wretched cote¬ 
ries who can understand me as little as they could appreciate you ? ” 

“ Not so, Edwin Jocelyn,” replied the lady solemnly, and laying now her jew¬ 
elled hand on his. 11 Not the coteries of New York. These 1 scorn as much as 
you can do. But there are higher intelligences which do not refuse to watcli 
with ours and guide us I Edwin Jocelyn, I have been warned. The spirits I” 

The impulse of Edwin Jocelyn undoubtedly was to exclaim “ Damn the 
spirits I " But he knew that to indulge in suclt a profanity might prove just now 
a luxury purchased at a vast sacrifice, and he repressed his emotion. He waa 
well aware of Mrs. Braxton’s profound faith in the guidance she believed herself 
to have received from other spheres. Only indeed a moment of surprise, and the 
general knowledge that New York suspicion might have had a good deal to 
whisper against him, had led him to mistake the source of Mrs. Braxton’s doubts. 

“ Dearest Lucinda, you know me well enougli to believe that 1 value as high¬ 
ly as man can do the guidance of those souls on a higher plane of being than 
ours. / have been thus led, and have walked under the guidance of angels. 
Such guidance has led me to you." 

“ I did indeed believe, Edwin, that in you 1 had at last found my affinity. 
Never, never could the souls and beings of the late Mr. Braxton and myself have 
commingled in a celestial union, to endure through all the spheres and ages I 
You appeared, and you proclaimed yourself my other being, my affined nature, 
my affinity. Hush, do not speak—I have been warned to beware 1 ” , 

“ But, dearest Lucinda, I must speak. You know better than 1 do^—you 
whose starry nature can rise to loftier spheres than mine can yet pretend to soar 
to—you know that there as well as here are malign and wicked spirits, who de¬ 
light in thwarting the happiness they cannot share, and vexing the pure souls 
they envy and hate I Some such creatures, hating and envying you, may have 
tried to pain you by traducing me. You know there are such spirits.” 

Mrs. Braxton shuddered. “I do indeed,” she said. "But, Mr. Jocelyn— 
Edwin—it was not one of these I I have lately been so happy as to find myself 
wholly en rapport with and under the guidance of one whose ministrations 1 can 
accept with the utmost trust I John Bunyan,” she exclaimed, rising to her feet 
and looking upwards with a gaze of excited devotion—“John Bunyan is my com¬ 
panion, friend, and guide I He calls me Faithful I He comes always when I 
summon him, and has promised to devote himself to me I Edwin ”—and she 
lowered her voice once more to a sad undertone—“Edwin, I have spoken to him 
of you.” 

Jocelyn was not, in the common meaning of the word, a mirthful personage. 
Stern, ferocious, and sensuous was his nature; and when he smiled, it was at 
some human weakness, or else for tire sake of seeming genial and good-hearted. 
Now, however, it cost him no small trouble not to laugh outright. The utter 
oddity of the notion of John Bunyan’s being applied to on the subject of Chester¬ 
field Jocelyn’s character was so delightfully comic, that he felt for a moment 
tempted to fling up ail chance of Mrs. Braxton’s money and enjoy a wild laugh 
at her folly. Prudence, however, triumphed. Jocelyn had been for years dis¬ 
ciplining his nature in a school of self-restraint. 

“You honor John Bunyan, Edwin ?" 

“ Surely, surely,” Jocelyn replied, having at the time a dim recollection of an 
illustrated copy of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” which he used to delight in when a 
child. “ But even Bunyan may be misled. There are impulses of our own na¬ 
tures, my Lucinda, which come from higher sources than even the wisdom of 
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Bunynn.” Jocelyn was, meantime, vainly racking his memory for any quotation 
from Bunyan which might come in appositely on his side of the question. He 
could think of nothing, and therefore suddenly asked: 

“ Why has Bunyan warned you against me, dearest Lucinda ? ” 

He put the question witli a merely ntfected warmtli and earnestness. 
Against information supplied by John Bunyan lie thought he could easily con¬ 
tend. A hint from the police detective department of London would have been 
much more formidable. 

“ He warns me, Edwin, that your soul is not the true counterpart of mine." 

“ Oh, that’s all," thought Edwin. 11 1 guessed as much." Aloud he said: 
“ Of that, Lucinda, Bunyan cannot judge. Your soul and mine have recognized 
each other, and alone can decide their mutual destiny I Your soul is now mine— 
I claim it and will hold it I ” 

Jocelyn did not feel quite at home in the spiritualistic controversy, and 
iioped to cut it short. Claiming Mrs. Braxton’s soul as his, lie sprang up and 
with ciiivalric ardor flung his arm around her waist. She did not wholly disen¬ 
gage herself, but drew back a little and murmured pensively: 

“I wish I could believe it wholly. I know there is within you, Edwin, a sa¬ 
cred germ growing up which will one day become an illumining power and a bea¬ 
con to the world I Edwin, I see in your eyes a penetrating light, which ought 
to be capable of piercing into the furthest worlds, and holding communion with 
the brightest spirits. But is this germ developing and growing? Have you 
been lately cultivating it with fidelity ?’’ 

Jocelyn hastened to vow that he had never relaxed in the task of cultivating 
this sacred germ. He confined himself, however, to a vague e'arnestness of 
vow. He vowed as the Scotchman in the story swore—“at large.” He did 
not choose to venture into details, for lie could not even guess at what the sa¬ 
cred germ might be. 

“Bunyan does not think so,” Mrs. Braxton went on, laying her hand upon 
her ample bosom. “Bunyan thinks you are unfaithful to your mission, and so 
does Swedenborg I ” 

“ Oh, is he in the business too ? ” thought Jocelyn. “ These illustrious per¬ 
sons are evidently all in a story. They appear to take more interest in me than 
I do in them." He drew Lucinda more closely to him, and said in a deep, grave 
tone: 

“ My Lucinda I perhaps I have not been all I might have been. We men 
have natures at once grosser and less sublimely tenacious than yours. Always 
with us tiie tendency of hard and busy life is to darken the spiritual world, to 
withdraw our duller eyes from the higher visions and our souls from the grander 
intercourse around. Let me own to you—and I am not ashamed to make the 
confession—that mine is a nature which needs perpetual companionship and 
guidance. A pure spirit must minister to me and lead me I If 1 have any spir¬ 
itual gifts— ” 

“ Oh, Edwin I If you have—with your brow and your eyes I " 

“If I have any such gifts,’’ Jocelyn went meekly on, “they can reach their 
fullest development only in a lofty and serene companionship such as yours. 
Lucinda, in you I see my guide I I too have known what it was to wither in an 
uncongenial companionship. Save me and guide me I Divine Lucinda, sweet 
sublime soul, be mine at last—now, now and forever I ” 

Lucinda’s breast heaved and fell until tl.e chains and trinkets that lay upon 
it rattled and clanked. She was yielding, her upturned eyes looked tenderly 
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into Jocelyn’s, and for a moment the adventurer felt himself in virtual possession 
of a great fortune. Nay, for a moment, his thoughts overleaped even his sue* 
cess, and he began to say to himself what a pity it was that triumph could not 
be had without alloy, and that the absurd woman must be taken along with the 
coveted wealth. He looked down at the handsome, ecstatic, foolish face, thrill¬ 
ing with vain delusions and preposterous sentiment, and he had to say to him* 
self “At last I shall be really a rich man,” in order to keep up the courage of 
his wooing. 

“Then you do indeed love me ?” the yielding lady murmured. 

" Love you, Lucinda I ” 

“ And you do not hesitate to mnke the sacrifice ? ” 

Jocelyn supposed she was alluding to her years. 

“ Any sacrifice—all sacrifices—would be welcome for your sake. But, my 
Lucinda, do not give .me a merit I cannot claim. What sacrifice can there be in 
a love which gives to me beauty and genius like yours—a soul like yours ? ” 

“ I knew they wronged you,” Lucinda exclaimed, and in tier ardor she with¬ 
drew herself wholly from the embrace of her lover and gazed at him with eyes 
of pride and gladness. “ Even the higher souls are not without their errors. I 
knew you loved me for myself alone.” 

“ Did the spirits then so wrong me as to teil you otherwise ? Lucinda, at 
this moment I wish that you were poor of every earthly possession, and stood 
there with no gifts but your Intellect and your charms.” 

“I knew it; I knew it! ” the poor woman again exclaimed. “Then you 
care as little for the sacrifice as I do ? Did I not say so ?” 

“ What sacrifice, love ? ” Jocelyn was growing puzzled. 

“ The sacrifice of this vulgar and worthless wealth—this tinsel and trash I ” 

“ But why sacrifice it? Why despise the power of diffusing enlightenment 
which it confers ? My Lucinda, your wealth is your own—I care nothing for it, 
except in so far as it contributes to make you happy. A face and form like 
yours are in their proper setting when framed in magnificence.” 

“ Then when it is no longer mine, shall I look less beautiful in your eyes, 
Edwin ?” 

“ No longer yours ? I don’t quite follow you, Lucinda. • Do you think I am 
the man to rob you of your wealth and misapply it ? Surely, it will be my care 
to preserve and to increase your store, whatever it may be.” 

Meanwhile Jocelyn’s brows were contracting and his lips trembled with 
anxiety and surprise; and a quick, ominous fierce light was darting from under 
Ids dark eyelashes. If the vain, dreaming woman, who again drew near to him, 
had been a little less subjective in her mental constitution, she might have read 
a warning in those flaming eyes more distinct and direct than anything her 
spirit-voices had disclosed. 

“ But, Edwin, when I marry you all this ceases to he mine I Don’t you 
really know ? Can it be ? ” 

“ Dear Lucinda, you are playing with me—or trying some foolish and use¬ 
less test of my love I Do speak plainly I ” 

“ I always thought you understood I Oh, you do understand I My late hus¬ 
band was a jealous man; his being and mine had no affinity. I told him so 
many and many a time; I told him that in the higher spheres he and I could 
never be linked together. I then believed that It might be my fate to wander on 
through long teons of eternity, looking for some kindred soul to mate with 
mine I Now, Edwin, I am happier! ” 
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She turned a languishing gaze towards the face of her suitor. He made 
heroic and even desperate efforts to look love in return, but his anxiety was in* 
tense, and hot drops of perspiration already began to moisten his forehead. 

“ Yes, dearest, yes j but go on I” 

“ My husband, jealous and low-minded, told me that on this earth at least I 
should have no mate but him. He judged all men by himself. He knew noth¬ 
ing of the destiny of hearts or of disinterested love. In his will he left me all 
his wealth, provided I remain a widow to the end; but all is to pass away from 
me the moment I accept another husband I This is the sacrifice, Edwin, your 
love must bear. To you I know it is little; yet it was but right I should tell 
you of it. I thought you knew it always I ” 

This was indeed a thunder-clap. Jocelyn had never thought of anything 
like this 1 For years he had seen this woman revelling in the possession of 
wealth which she seemed only eager to lavish. It had never occurred to him to 
think that there could be any limit to her absolute ownership. 

Yet even now Jocelyn was by no means satisfied that his original assump¬ 
tion was .wrong. The late Mr. Braxton had been notoriously so adoring a hus¬ 
band, so devoted a slave, to a wife whose audacious although not actually sin¬ 
ful coquetries might have driven another man into wild rebellion, that Jocelyn 
could hardly believe him capable of repudiating even in death his unqualified 
allegiance to the government of the petticoat. 

" This is a trick I ” Jocelyn thought—“a device j a woman’s little plot to find 
out whether I am quite sincere, and that sort of thing. Some of her train of 
humbugging protigies, alarmed at my advances, have been putting her up to 
this.” 

Mrs. Braxton was always surrounded by a swarm of pretended devotees— 
women who were mediums, women who were apostles and disciples of spiritual¬ 
ism, and who made a good thing of her weakness, her vanity, and her generosity. 
In New York, and indeed in London for that matter, the Tartuffe and Lady Tar- 
tuffe of our days ought to be represented as Spiritualists and Mediums. Our 
Organ is usually a rich elderly lady, with a fancy for receiving direct personal 
messages from the higher spheres, and vanity enough to believe herself a fitting 
companion for John Milton or Dr. Channing. 

Naturally, Mrs, Braxton’s followers would take alarm at the possible prospect 
of Mr. Edwin Dare Jocelyn’s becoming the husband of the lady, and virtual master 
of her wealth. That indeed would be 4 corsaire corsaire et derni with a 
vengeance. 

Therefore Mr. Jocelyn ordered his soul to be reassured. But the whole 
situation was still terribly trying. The promptest decision must be taken, and a 
mistake either way might be fatal. 

Jocelyn decided. There was but one way by which to secure a safe retreat 
in case of the worst, and yet to save the lady’s self-love and keep her on his 
hands in case of the best. 

Lucinda was about to throw herself upon his bosom. He raised one hand 
as if to stay her approach, and the other hand he pressed for a moment to his 
forehead and eyes. Lucinda stood amazed. 

“ You have then doubted me, Lucinda,” Jocelyn, said at last, removing his 
hand from his eyes, and speaking in a deep sad monotone. 11 You have not be¬ 
lieved in my love I You have suspected me of some design upon the miserable 
wealth which now surrounds you I Your trust has not been wholly given to me 
—as mine has been to you I ” 
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“ Oh, Edwin, do not say so I Oh no—indeed, indeed, I have not doubted 
you I ” 

“ Then why speak to me of this unhappy old man’s jealous precautions ? 
Why speak of your money at all ? Why name such conditions” (Jocelyn’s voice 
grew louder as his manly anger carried him away), “ as if we were paltry traffickers 
adjusting some commercial bargain ! What to me is your wealth—what would 
be your poverty ? To me, Lucinda Braxton poor is as Lucinda Braxton rich 1 
I—thank Heaven I—have brains and energy enough to maintain for my wife her 
fitting place in society, were she endowed with no coin of marriage fortune. I 
have been misunderstood—Lucinda has doubted me I No, Lucinda, it is not 
your work. At least it is not the prompting of your own mind. Some mean 
and jealous enemy has suggested the doubt; and you have fallen into the snare ! 
You have listened to the whisperings of envious and malignant tongues I Lu¬ 
cinda, adored and ever trusted, farewell I ” 

And he turned away as if about to rush from the room overpowered by his 
emotions. In any case, he began to think, his horses had been kept standing 
rather too long. From the spot where he stood he could see through the win¬ 
dow that his groom had kept the sleigh still before the door. 

“ Oh, Edwin, Edwin, forgive me—1 never doubted you 1 ” 

“ Forgive you, dearest I I have nothing to forgive. But I cannot bear to 
speak of this just now; I feel too deeply and sensitively I Think again, Lu¬ 
cinda—commune with your own heart in the silence of this night I Ask your¬ 
self whether you can wholly trust me—whether you indeed believe me to be the 
vile adventurer your friends—yes, your friends—would paint me I Then, if 
your heart answers as 1 would have it answer, send for me. Send me a line, a 
word, a flower—and Edwin Dare Jocelyn will be at your feet, to prove whether 
his love is that of pure devotion or of vile self-seeking I Lucinda, till then fare¬ 
well ! ” 

He seized her hand, pressed it to his lips, and hastened from the room, 
leaving her in an agony of bewilderment and remorse. The poor, fat, foolish 
woman flung herself on the sofa, covered her face witii her hands, while tears 
came trickling through her rings. 

Oh, how she had wronged that noble, disinterested nature I How meanly 
she had listened to unworthy doubts! " Bunyan ! ” site exclaimed in her grief, 
“ John Bunyan, you have misled me ! Was this well of you ? Was it right to 
whisper suspicions of a man so great and pure, a spirit so sublime ? He loves 
me for myself alone—do yon not hear ? He knows all, and lie cares nothing 
for the miserable money-sacrifice I I have but to send him a word, a line, a 
flower, and he will hasten back and be mine I Why, oh why did I ever offend 
him I But lie will forgive me, for he is all goodness I Edwin, my Edwin, come 
back 1 ” 

But Edwin had taken good care to be well out of hearing. He only wanted 
to gain a day’s time, and to leave her bewildered in the interval. The poor 
woman, when she had a little recovered her wonted composure, resolved to have 
instant conference with Bunyan and Swedenborg, remonstrate with them, and 
reassure them on the subject of her lover’s devotion. Unfortunately she was 
not herself a medium, and had to commune with the other spheres through the 
agency of some of the personages whose influence Jocelyn justly suspected that 
he could discover in the spiritual doubts of his moral integrity. Mrs. Braxton’s 
waiting-maid, an astute French girl, was, strange to say, a wonderful medium, 
and was a frequent gainer at the hands of her mistress by her spiritual acquire- 
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ments. John Banyan, however, chiefly conversed through the intervention of a 
ScMch lady, the wife of a tailor, and once poor and shabby, but now living com¬ 
fortably on Mrs. Braxton’s bounty, and receiving substantial rewards for celes¬ 
tial ministrations. 

Mrs. Braxton summoned this seeress, and was soon deep in conference with 
the author of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

If any one supposes there is exaggeration or even unintentional extravagance 
in this picture of a weak and credulous nature feeding upon the garbage of im¬ 
posture, the writer can only say that the painting is subdued and colorless in¬ 
deed when compared with what he has himself known and seen. Lucinda Brax¬ 
ton is a poor and commonplace illustration. Reality, anywhere you may chance 
to look for it, will show you types of credulity far more remarkable. In fiction 
one has to soften and weaken these things in order to be believed 5 the real, 
strong truth would be too much for the readers of romance. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Jocelyn began to breathe a little more freely as he drove 
along the gleaming snow. He had at least gained time. In a few hours he 
could easily find out whether Mrs. Braxton’s story had been really a pious 
fraud, a loving woman’s device—as he was still inclined to believe—or whether 
she was really doomed by the Parthian shaft of a dying husband’s jealousy to a 
choice between poverty and perpetual widowhood. In either case he felt sure 
that she would send for him ; and he would go to her or not just according to 
his knowledge of the real state of affairs. It would be a heavy blow for him if 
his long siege of the widow’s heart should prove to be thrown away ; and Joce¬ 
lyn ground his teeth as he thought of the hours of weary homage he had 
possibly wasted, the sickening absurdities he had had to endure and to take part in. 
There were times when the best fruits he could gather in life tasted bitter in 
the mouth of Chesterfield Jocelyn. 

But he dined joyously that evening at Dclmonico’s, talked in his gran¬ 
diose way, and boasted prodigiously, and left Charles Escombe at last in doubt 
whether he, Escombe, really knew anything—even of the condition of English 
work-houses. 

“ When you begin to see a little of America," said Jocelyn to Escombe, as 
the pair stood in Delmonico’s hall lighting their cigars before parting for the 
night, “you will take a different view of things.” 

” But, my dear fellow, I think I have already seen ever so much of America. 
I have been to Boston and Philadelphia—and Chicago—and Cincinnati—and St 
Louis—and down Soutli—Richmond and Atlanta—and New Orleans—and no 
end of places.” 

“Ah, that’s nothing I Nothing at all, my dear Escombe, I give you my vord I 
You don’t begin to know the country yet I When you have gone a few times 
across the plains, and carefully studied all the mining regions of Nevada and 
Montana—and so on—and completely investigated the resources of California 
on the spot—and the Oregon river and country—and lived among the Indian 
tribes a little—I know Black Kettle myself intimately—and gone all through 
Texas—and of course over all the Northern States—and had another visit or 
two of more extended range to' the South—then, my dear Escombe, you will be¬ 
gin a little to understand the surface of things in this country.” 

Escombe was aghast. He thought he had done everything that the most en¬ 
terprising and conscientious British traveller in quest of and athirst for knowl¬ 
edge could be expected to do. He began to think that he should never be ablo 
to know even the surface of things in the country, and that he might as well go 
home at once and confess himself a defeated man. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

OUR HEROINES. 

In a great London square, which once was fashionable and even aristocratic, 
but from which lately fashion and aristocracy have been travelling westward, 
there was a brilliant gathering of a certain kind one evening. It was the home 
of a veteran author, who had acquired considerable distinction with the public 
and still greater esteem and affection among his fellows, and who, with the help 
of a genial and charming wife, contrived to draw around him now and then all 
that was celebrated or promising in the art and letters of the capital. Members 
of the House of Commons, and even peers, who had literary tastes, were com¬ 
mon visitors there ; and eminent strangers from other countries were almost cer¬ 
tain to be taken there, and quite certain to be welcomed. Of late years there 
have been so many descriptions of literary and artistic gatherings crowded into 
novels, that the outer public must have begun to weary of the subject. There¬ 
fore there shall be no general account of this particular evening’s entertainment 
or of its guests. But there are some of the company who need a special notice. 

There are two ladies present, for instance, who have been dividing between 
them the attention of the assembly. They are unconsciously the rivals of the 
night. One is a tall girl, with brightly fair hair falling upon her shapely shoul¬ 
ders, and a noble look of health and womanly strength about her. She is plain¬ 
ly dressed, and there is something in the cut of her clothes (if that be the proper 
word to apply to a lady’s dress and general get-up) which shows readily enough 
that she is not at home in London. Nor is she; for this is Isolind Atheling, who 
is now on her first tour in England, and making her first acquaintance with the 
society of London. She looks in better health and spirits than when we saw her 
last. The change of air and scene perhaps lias done her good. Or there may 
be other reasons, too, still more effective. Whatever the cause, she looks ani¬ 
mated, healthy, and very beautiful. Indeed, Isolind has surprised and disap¬ 
pointed many of the company, who expected to see in an American girl some¬ 
thing far more fragile and delicate. The tall and firm figure, rich in every 
womanly development, the bright hair, and the fresh, fair complexion, were not 
what they would have looked for. Indeed, some who came into the room and 
saw for the first time both the ladies now spoken of, fell into a very natural mis¬ 
take, and assumed that not our Isolind but the other girl was the living repre¬ 
sentative of that slender, delicate, fragile, sparkling kind of beauty which may be 
seep in an American city. 

Very strange and striking is the figure and apper.rance of this other girl. As 
she leans forward now from the low chair in which she is seated, she seems well 
to merit the interest and curiosity which surround her. She is small and slight; 
her face perfectly colorless, her hair deep black and falling behind almost to her 
waist. She is dressed in a white robe, high to the throat, and in fashion more 
like the drapery of a classic Greek or Roman girl than the attire of a modern 
London lady. Nothing breaks the flow and fall of the white dress but a belt— 
one is tempted to call it a zone—round the waist. She wears gold bracelets on 
her slender wrists, and her belt is of golden material. The contrast between the 
dark hair and eyes and the white drapery is almost startling. The girl’s face is 
decidedly handsome, and to-night the eyes are sometimes sparkling with excite¬ 
ment of an unwonted kind—the excitement of delight. Most of the ladies pres¬ 
ent criticise her sharply, and say that her style of costume is mere caprice and 
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insolent affectation. One fair critic, whose display or arms, neck, and bosom, 
rising out of billows of lace and gauze, suggests a Venus Anadyomene, asks of a 
matron near her whether the dark-haired young lady has not made a mistake and 
come in tier night-dress. But the wearer of the white robe is happy and heed¬ 
less of censure. She has dressed thus to please her husband, whose aesthetic 
taste delights in seeing his young wife draped like a Pompeiian lady, and takes 
all the pride of ownership in observing the attention she attracts. There he is 
yonder—that very tall and handsome man with the dark poetic curls. Even 
while he talks with the fair-haired girl from America, lie glances across every 
now and then under his eyes to see whether people are admiring his wife. 

He is Mr. Eric Walraven, and his young wife was very lately Alexia Scar¬ 
lett, They have been married but a short time, and London society is still ring¬ 
ing with the fame of their audacious e'seapade. it was quite romantic in every 
way, for the fugitives made their escape from London in a yacht, the properly of 
one of Walraven's friends, which lay at Greenwich to receive them on the even¬ 
ing of their flight, and wafted them to Scotland, where they became man and 
wife. This was entirely out of the common way of doing things, and created 
quite a brilliant sensation. Now they were settled in a tiny Richmond cottage 
—at least, if not settled, they were for the time lodged there—and Walraven was 
going about London proud of himself and of his wife, delighted to exhibit his 
charming prize everywhere, delighted to figure in the new and striking character 
of the I.ochinvar of a Mayfair damsel, delighted to think that he could show oflf 
an carl's granddaughter as his bride, and delighted to make her dress In any 
way that gave special artistic effect to the peculiar style of her beauty. Alexin, 
for her part, has hitherto been equally delighted, because of her newly-acquired 
freedom and her gratified love. She loved her husband with a passion that was 
ecstatic and feverish. Even now, happy though she is, she grows a little impa¬ 
tient because lie is not by her side. She would have liked to sit at his feet for 
hours with her head resting on his knee. She begins to grow somewhat distrait 
and even petulant, as she sees that her husband is still hanging round the chair 
of the fair-haired girl, whom Alexia remembers and recognizes with an odd sort 
of pang, thinking of the day in Paris, and how angry she was because Angelo 
Volney slopped to look after that shapely figure and those fair curls. 

As for Walraven, he liked every one to see and know not merely that he had 
carried away and married the beautiful daughter of the aristocratic Lady Judith 
Scarlett, but likewise that lie was the girl’s absolute master; that he could dress 
tier according to his own whims, and talk to her only when lie liked. The con¬ 
queror would lose nearly all the joy of glory if lie might not parade his captives 
for the public gaze, and show that (hey were his captives, not his equals. 

Therefore Alexia was, after a while, left positively alone. The quickness 
and the somewhat sharp and scornful tone of her replies and remarks puzzled 
and disconcerted people. Though all the men admired her, most of them rather 
feared her. 11 was her aristocratic pride, some thought and said. She was Lady 
Judith Scarlett’s daughter all over. Whereas in truth the granddaughter of a 
hundred earls (the Corydens go back to William Rufus at least) was only vexed 
because her plebeian husband whom she worshipped would not come near and 
allow her to bask and nestle in the light of his beautiful eyes, 

Walraven looked over and saw that Alexia was gradually becoming isolated. 
That would never do, so he asked Isolind if he might not be allowed to make 
her and his wife acquainted. 

Isolind was growing weary of the poet, whose fine phrases were sadly empty 
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ami wliose air and manner were not pleasing to her. Her eyes indeed had long 
liccn darting anxious and frequent glances round lire room—thus far apparently 
in vain. Site was glad to have an opportunity of speaking to Alexia, whom she 
remembered having seen in Paris, and whose face had a peculiar attraction fur 
her. 

So, without waiting for Walraven, and in her quick impulsive way, which 
seemed a little out of tone with the steady, formal movements of English society, 
site crossed the room and placed herself at Alexia’s side. Site was glad in any 
case to have a chance of escaping from Walraven. 

“ May 1 not introduce myself?” said Isolind in her frank, free way. “ I have 
been talking to your husband this long time ; and for many reasons I feel ns if 
we ought to know each oilier. I remember so well seeing you in Paris at the 
Exhibition, and admiring you so much.” 

The demon of petulance had at that moment an unlucky hold of Alexia. She 
looked up coldly and said: 

“ Thank you. May I ask to be favored with your name ? ” 

“ I am Miss Athcling. I thought you knew my name—pray forgive me if I 
have intruded.” 

“Oh yes. Your name is known to me,” Alexia replied. “I have heard of 
you a good deal. You are, I think, Lady Judith .Scarlett's latest favorite. That 
isn’t much of a recommendation to me perhaps ; and on your own account, 
Miss Atheliug, I advise you no( to be seen speaking to me. You would lose all 
favor instantly in the eyes of my dear mother.” 

Isolind colored ; the audacity of this reception surprised and hurt her a little, 
but she did not mean to be offended. 

“ Lady Judith Scarlett has been very kind and friendly to me,” Isolind replied 
as calmly ns she could. “ So have many other English ladies. So have all in¬ 
deed whom I have met—except you.” 

Isolind always went frankly to the heart of a question when she had to deal 
with it at all. 

Alexia smiled scornfully. " I have not been quite famed for my kindness, 
Miss Alluding. My dearest friends will bear witness to that. As you know 
some of them, you ought to know so much." 

11 1 do know some of them.” said' Isolind softly, as certain tender memories 
rushed upon her and gently disarmed any anger she might feel. 

“So I have heard. Then they will readily give me even a worse character 
than I could give myself.” 

“ Indeed, I never heard you spoken of by those 1 mean but with affection.” 

“ Lady Judith Scarlett, for example ?” 

“ I have not spoken to Lady Judith Scarlett of you ; she did not speak of you 
to me, and of course I knew there had been a temporary quarrel between you. 

“Temporary quarrel! When I am old enough it will have become a thirty 
years’ war I It was not Lady Judith then who displayed all the affection? 
How odd! Mothers generally are very affectionate and all that, aren’t they? 
1 only ask for information, Miss Athcling. I don’t know anything of the kind 
from personal experience. Your mother, I dare say, is very kind to you. 1 
think I observed as much at Paris, and I believe I detested you for it; I mean 
I didn’t quite regard you with that feeling of sisterly affection which good girls 
ought to feel to other good girls. You are now of course a model good girl, and 
people arc all very kind to you." 

Isolind had now ceased to feel offended or angry, and was in fact a good deal 
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amused by the unnecessary petulance of the young bride. Besides, site had 
heard something of Alexia’s eccentricity and temper before; and then there were 
tlie lender memories I Site laid her hand lightly, gently on Alexia’s thin, white 
little hand, and said: 

“You can’t otTend me, Mrs. Walraven. It is of no use trying. We are not 
to quarrel. I like you, and I know you have a brave and generous heart.” 

“ I have no heart of any sort now—I have given it all away. But why do you 
like me ? I assume now, you perceive, that you speak the truth—I think your 
lace looks like truth. A wonder! Nine out of every ten of our wretched and 
detestable sex arc liars I I have myself told 1 don’t know how many delightful 
little fictions to my mother, and she believed them ; for to do her justice, she has 
not the faintest idea of ever telling anything but the truth. You look truthful 
too. Come, then, why do you like me ?" 

Isolind’s kind, frank eyes smiled as she replied: “Perhaps I should have 
said I am inclined to like you.” 

“ Ah, yes—that makes such a difference I So many things we arc inclined to 
do, and can’t do. But I take the compliment such as it is, and make the best 
of it. Why are you inclined to like me ?" 

“Because you have individuality and a character of your own, and because I 
know you have courage and a heart, and because I admire your hair and your 
eyes and your pretty figure—and because some whom 1 like are attached to you I 
Now, have I not been frank enough ? Only one little word of frankness more— 
1 think if you knew me you would not dislike me.” 

“ Are you not afraid to offer a friendship in that way ? Afraid of coldness or 
rudeness, I mean ? We English are so very cold and rude." 

“ No, not in the least afraid. I am never afraid when I am doing what I 
think right. If you had persisted in being rude and cold, I should not have been 
pained for myself; 1 should feel that 1 had not deserved it.” 

“ As a rule," said Alexia meditatively, “ I hate women. I hate their little 
mean ways and prides and spites, and I seldom sec a woman without thinking 
that a whipping would do her a great deal of good. But 1 don’t think so of you. 
1 think there is something in you." 

“There is good purpose at least in nie j and I think there is that much in 
most women for all their faults, and men too. 1 don’t hate women as a rule. 1 
endeavor to love them.” 

“ And men too ? ’’ asked Alexia smiling. 

“ Yes, and men too. Why not ? ” 

“No ‘why not’ that 1 know of—only I hope that in some one case at least 
no severe endeavor will be needed. Miss Atheling, there is something about .yaw 
that I am inclined to like. I think we had better not swear an eternal friendship; 
that kind of thing ends badly generally—among women at least. But I ask 
pardon for having been rude to you. More than that, I will do penance by com¬ 
pelling myself to tell you the very reason why I was rude.” 

“ I am not curious to hear.” 

“ You shall hear. Not because you are handsomer than I—oh, yes, non¬ 
sense—you know you are, just as you know you are taller. No, I don’t dislike 
women for anything of that kind. First, tljen, Miss Atheling, I was rude be¬ 
cause I had heard that you were the latest pet and favorite of Lady Judith Scar¬ 
lett. Second, because I thought my husband talked too much to you—and he is 
a poet and you are a poetess, and I am not. Third, because you seemed so 
happy at the Paris Exhibition and so much loved and caressed by your parents; 
and because Angelo Volney admired you." 
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It must be owned that a deepening color came into Isolind t ’s face as this last 
in the catalogue of reasons was set forth. Alexia did not fail to observe tlie 
flush of that emotional dawn. 

“You know Angelo Volney—my brother, my more than brother—do you 
not ? ” 

“ Oh yes I ” Isolind’s eyes lighted for a moment and then dropped. 

"Then you know one of the truest gentlemen alive—the finest specimen I 
could show you of our grand British aristocracy. Don’t you think so ?” 

Isolind looked up amazed and hardly knowing what to answer. The saucy 
Alexia understood all her emotions. 

“I see, Miss Atheling, you do know him, and he has told you more than he 
ever condescended to tell me. But he is none the less one of the linest gentle¬ 
men alive. I wish you saw some of the born aristocrats I know I Yes. I have 
heard all about Angelo’s antecedents, as you have evidently, and I think him all 
the nobler gentleman. He is a plebeian, and so is my dear Eric, my handsome, 
gifted husband j and so, in one sense, was my lost father, whom every one de¬ 
scribes as the finest of true gentlemen. The plebeians have the best of it. If 
you marry in England, Miss Atheling, be sure to marry a plebeian. But they 
tell me that in America you all adore peers and peeresses, and are in fact what 
we call—may I break into slang?—downright snobs. Is that true ?’’ 

“ Not of the Americas I know, certainly. But we live very quietly and 
among quiet and rather old-fashioned people, and I can’t pretend to judge of 
Americans in general; only I should not lilcfe to believe such a charge, and in¬ 
deed I can’t believe it.” 

“ Well, let us pass for that. Miss Atheling, and come back to our possible 
bond of friendship. What is your name ? ” 

“ Isolind.” 

“ What an odd, pretty name ! May I call you Isolind ? ” 

“ It will give me real pleasure to hear my name from your lips.” 

“ I like you, Isolind, very much. I do indeed. I have not talked so much 
and so familiarly to any woman before in all my life, 1 think. We must see 
each other often, even though you are a favorite of Lady Judith Scarlett. Tell 
me something about your country, Isolind. Do you all hate us and want to 
make war upon us and overthrow our institutions ? I am sure I don’t care how 
soon you overthrow half of them. And is it true that the men all carry revolv¬ 
ers, even at dinner, and that the American ladies would scream if they heard of 
the naked truth, and would faint if they were accused of having legs ? ” 

Isolind smiled. 

“ You English people know as little of us as you do of the Chinese, I really 
believe,” she said. “ I don’t think you would be surprised in the least if I were 
to tell you that the shores of New York bay are swarming with crocodiles, or 
that Bunker Hill is one of the Rocky Mountains.” 

" 1 am sure I should not be surprised,” Alexia replied. “ Why should any 
one be surprised ? Are there no crocodiles in New York—and what does it mat¬ 
ter where the Rocky Mountains are ? I dare say mamma knows, and I am sure 
Eric does not.” — 

Eric himself approached at this moment, and magnificently displayed Ins 
most imposing attitude before taking possession of a vacant chair near the two 
ladies. 

"I have been gazing with admiration on the exquisite artistic combination 
and contrast with which you two perfect specimens of bright and dark are un- 
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consciously gladdening our eyes. If I were only a painter now, wltat a charm¬ 
ing illustration of Morning and Night, or perhaps of Light and Darkness. Miss 
Alheling, does your country produce many living embodiments of fair-haired 
beauty at all approaching to that which I now am happily privileged to see ? ” 
“There are fair-haired girls in America, Mr. Walraven, if that is what you 
mean,” replied Isolind, who was repelled by the man and his compliments, and 
anxious to ignore the latter at least; “and many of them are very pretty.” 

“ But you do not look like an American—at least what we have been taught 
here to regard as typically American. So noble and stately a presence; such a 
rich artistic womanhood." 

“Thank you, Mr. Walraven, for the pretty compliment which I suppose is 
implied, but please don’t compliment me at the expense of my country. Tell 
me I am the true type of American women, and then you may see a delighted 
and grateful smile.” ' 

“Beauty is of all types and lints. We consider—certainly I consider— 
Alexia my wife as the very perfection of the dark-haired and slender form of 
womanhood. A poet naturally thinks—and I do not forget that you, Miss Athe- 

ling, have been crowned witlt the poet’s wreatli—a poet naturally thinks-” 

But what the poet naturally thinks did not seem destined to find expression 
from this authoritative mouth. For Mr. Walraven suddenly stopped in his speed), 
seeing a light of sudden and glad emotion Hash at once over the faces of both 
the women he was haranguing; and Alexia actually rose from her seat and 
made an eager step forward to meet a new-comer. 

“ My dear, dear Alexia,” the new-comer said, while Eric turned surprised 
and sharply round in his chair and confronted the speaker. 

“ My best brother Angelo I" And the impulsive little creature threw her 
arms round his neck, drew him down to her, and kissed him. 

“ Eric, my love, this is my earliest, for a long time my only friend—my 
brother, Angelo Volney ! You know him well already. But you must know 
him better! You two must love each other. O Angelo, I am so happy 1 ” 

“ How do you do, Mr. Volney ? " the poet coolly said, and he shook Angelo’s 
hand in a very calm and business-like fashion. “Often heard of you from 
Alexia. Hope we shall see you at our house.” 

“ My sweetest Eric, what nonsense you talk I Of course we shall see An¬ 
gelo often and often.” 

“ That is the hope 1 have expressed, my love,” the poet composedly observed. 
He was prepared to dislike Angelo. He could not forgive the interruption of 
his eloquent speech ; he was angry that Angelo’s coming should have called up 
such a light of joy in the eyes—of Alexia ? Was the poet already jealous ? 
Oh dear, no, not in the least. He understood Alexia’s affection for Angelo per¬ 
fectly well, and thought it quite right and silly and proper when he thought 
about it at all. He was angry that the light of joy which kindled at Angelo's 
approach should have gleamed from the eyes of Isolind Atheling. 

Meanwhile, Isolind had drawn back a little. But Angelo’s glance sought 
her out, and in a moment their eyes met. Now, however, site was almost en¬ 
circled by a little group, and Angelo’s approach was cut off for the moment. 
But her eyes and his, even in the short instant of time before Iters drooped 
again, had exchanged a new pledge, and Isolind and Angelo knew that in that 
crowd their souls were together and alone. Once and again, during the few mo¬ 
ments which elapsed before Angelo could approach her, those quiet signals were 
Interchanged. What to Isolind was the babble of those around her? What to 
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Angelo were the chilling ways of Wnlravcn—or even, alas that it must he said I 
the feverish welcome of Alexia ? Love is terribly selfish—terribly self-forget¬ 
ting. 

“ Where have you been, Angelo, that you did not come to see me before ? ” 
Alexia asked impatiently. “ Did my dearest mamma forbid—did she threaten 
banishment or the rod, if you dared to come near her graceless daughter ? ” 

“ My dear, I have been out of town—I have been travelling for days and 
nights. 1 only got into London this evening.” And here his eyes again 
glanced towards Isolind. He had indeed been travelling with wild and constant 
speed to make his appearance that night in those rooms, where he knew Iso¬ 
lind would be. 

“ You must come at once and have a long, long talk with me, Angelo. But 
not now—oh, don’t be alarmed ! Don’t think I haven’t eyes, sir. Go and talk 
to her; her cheeks have already lighted up their bonfires for your arrival 1 1 like 

her, Angelo, now—although at first I thought 1 should hate and detest her.” 

" Hate and detest whom, dear Alexia?" 

“ Stuff, sir, you know perfectly well—Lady Judith’s new pet from the back- 
woods—your charming 1’ocahontas—your Yankee Comma, Miss Isolind Atlie- 
ling. Don’t look so sad and angry, Angelo! 1 don’t mean to vex you, my 

dear brother. 1 am so happy myself—a new thing for me to say, Angelo !—that 
I want everybody else to be happy too." 

"And you are happy, Alexia ?’’ the young man asked in a tone of deep af¬ 
fection and some anxiety as he took the poor child’s hands in his—her fragile 
thin white hands, on the finger of one of which it seemed so strange to see a 
wedding-ring shining. “ You are happy at last, my dear little sister ?” 

" Oil, Angelo, I am ns happy as any woman ever was 1 1 never thought to 

be so happy 1 But how could 1 be anything else ? If you only knew my Eric I 
Look at him ! Is he not handsome and noble ? ” 

" Yes ; he is indeed very handsome." 

" 1 think he is like a god I Sometimes I think lie is a god. You will love 
him, Angelo, when you know hint 1 Will you not ? " 

“ Any one you love, Alexia—any one who loves you—must be dear to me.” 

He pressed her hand tenderly, and ns lie glanced around the crowded room 
caught a glimpse of the god-like poet bending over Isolind’s chair. The ex¬ 
pression that came over Angelo’s face certainly did not denote unmingled ap¬ 
proval of the husband of Alexia. But lie soon forgot the poet in the light of the 
welcoming smile and the yet more tenderly welcoming blush and tremor which 
invited him to the side of Isolind. 

While they talk, this pair of happy lovers, in low delighted tones—the poet 
having found himself plainly de trap and reluctantly receded—something may be 
said to explain the meaning of our Isolind’s appearance in London in the novel 
character of Lady Judith Scarlett’s friend and favorite. 

When Chesterfield Jocelyn urged the removal of Isolind to Europe, the 
Athelings were only too glad to follow his advice. They left New York in the 
spring and crossed the Atlantic. Isolind now raised no patriotic objection to a 
landing on English soil. The voyage was happy and hopeful. Afheling’s own 
spirits seemed to lighten with every hour on the sea. He grew like his old 
gladsome boyish seif by the time they landed in Liverpool. His wife was joy¬ 
ous in his joy. He had a youthful zest of pleasure in showing Isolind ail the 
famous places of the old country ; and the girl herself felt a thrilling delight in 
every scene she looked upon. “ This dear old beautiful England ! ” site ex- 
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claimed many limes j “ how could I ever reproach it or turn my eyes and heart 
away from it I” Once, as she was wandering with her people somewhere 
through a sunny lane in the northern suburbs of London, site stopped and was 
silent for a while, and then looking up at Judge Atheling said: “ I understand 
now wliy our people call England home 1 All this day 1 have been haunted by 
the feeling that here I am at home—that some place like this must have been 
my home.” Athcling’s face wore so strange and embarrassed an expression 
that she suddenly added: “ Hut oil, don’t think I could ever compare any place 
with our own dear New York home 1 Only there is something in the yery air 
here which affects me with a strange, sweet, and tender sensation, as if 1 were 
looking on some long-forgotten scene of early childhood 1 1 feel almost like 

tlie poor girl in Cooper's novel who was stolen by the Indians when a little 
child—I feel almost as she might have felt when she was brought back to look 
upon the valley of her childhood, and asked if she had never beheld such a val¬ 
ley in her dreams I I seem to have seen places like these—to have been 
breathed upon by an air like this, in my dreams.” 

Atheling was silent. His gloomy mood seemed to have seized him again for 
the moment, and Isolind forgot all about her peculiar sensations in the ell'ort to 
brighten him once more. 

In London Atheling made many acquaintances and friends who understood 
and esteemed him. After all, no city on the cartli gives a kindlier welcome to 
the stranger, and opens its great arms more willingly to him, than does dear, 
darksome, unlovely old London. The Athelings had no end of genial invita¬ 
tions. And Isolind found herself in London a social success and a social sen¬ 
sation. The beautiful young American girl was sought after everywhere. Her 
face, her form, her fresh, frank, independent manners, the occasional piquancy 
of her somewhat aggressive patriotism, were found charming everywhere. A 
publisher brought out an English edition of her poems, and they were quite a 
success. Their freshness, courage, and simplicity plca'sed many a wearied criti¬ 
cal palate. There was something about them which was essentially womanly, 
but not womanish. Such as they were, they were real. They were evidently 
written out of the fulness of the heart. They were “ sung as the song-bird sings.” 
The singer might not be a great poetess, but she was in her place a genuine 
poetess. So Isolind became, to her own great surprise, a celebrity of the season 
in London, and West End drawing-rooms were delighted to welcome her. 

The Athelings were very proud of all this. Tlie Judge used to stand for a 
whole evening in the heat and crowd of a fashionable parly, his broad face 
beaming over, his very spectacles glistening with delight. He, too, was liked 
by every one. Educated people in London are probably more tolerant of mere 
peculiarities of manner and appearance than any other class of people any¬ 
where ; and Atheling's noble heart, gentle ways, sound knowledge, and bright 
good sense, combined with a certain flavor of originality in his way of looking 
at things and expressing himself, made him respected and appreciated. Cabi¬ 
net ministers would feel and show an interest in talking with him, and obtain¬ 
ing information about his own country. Peers of ancient title would press him 
with the kindliest invitation to visit their country-houses. A bishop escorted the 
Atheling party to hear a great debate in the House of Lords. 

lsolind’s head was in nowise turned by the flattery of this quite unexpected 
success. Her heart indeed was so deeply occupied by feelings which Society’s 
favor could'not touch, that it would have kept her head right if such steadying 
power were needed. She knew well enough the value of her own poems, She 
had weighed them in the balance with other poems, and she knew that they 
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were wanting, and why. Site thought they deserved some sympathy and a lit* 
tie praise, but she knew they could not live beyond their hour. For her, too, 
she knew that their hour had already passed away. She could make no verses 
tiow. Iler love had taken the place of her poetry. She gave up her heart to the 
thought of Angelo ; and her brain would not work alone. "Genius,” said Iso- 
lind to herself, "is independent of all this, and works despite of heart and fate. 
Mine is no genius ; no inspiration—and I don’t care ! 1 would rather have a 
touch of Angelo’s hand than hold the sceptre of song. I would not give up my 
love for him to be another Sappho.” 

Meanwhile, Angelo did not appear as yet j and Isolind’s eyes and heart 
yearned in vain. Hut being deeply interested in all that belonged to the educa¬ 
tion and the elevation of womanhood, especially among the poor, she was 
brought within the sphere of Lady Judith Scarlett's ministrations ; and Lady 
Judith whose mind was already disposed to welcome anything from practical and 
progressive America felt strangely drawn towards the girl. Isolind's poems and 
her conversation were not without some little dash of complaint against the 
despotism of the Tyrant Man—poor fellow!—and they were full of very sincere 
if rather vague and unpractical aspirations after the elevation of woman. All 
this appealed to the seared and lonely heart of the proud bereaved woman who 
had lost and suffered so much, and who believed her sex to be the slave and 
victim of man’s inherent selfishness and cruelty. Her pride and courage had 
driven her into society since her daughter’s escapade much more than had been 
her wont. Lady Judith would not allow the world to suppose that the disgrace 
of a malign and disobedient child, could break or bend her spirit. So she went 
out a good deal; she met Isolind often; she would more and more have Iso- 
-ind with her. 

Isolind, for her part, sincerely admired the proud, sad, beautiful woman. 
She saw what good deeds Lady Judith could do ; she had little opportunity of 
observing her sterner and harsher qualities. She saw that every great cause, 
every noble purpose, had the help and the approval of tin's haughty lady. We 
have already spoken of Lady Judith’s as a “perverted, splendid nature.” Iso¬ 
lind saw as yet nothing perverted in it. To her it was only splendid. Need it 
be said, that she saw in Lady Judith above all things, the benefactress who had 
done so much for Angelo, and to whom Angelo was so deeply devoted ? Iso¬ 
lind could not criticize Angelo’s benefactress, had she been so disposed. She 
could only admire and revere Lady Judith. 

Meeting Lady Judith, Isolind of course met Angelo. But they met, at first, 
only as friends. At least no word passed between them to bespeak a dearer 
possibility. Their eyes-and tremulous hands might tell tales to each other ; but 
for a while there was nothing save friendship in their words. 

Yet Angelo knew she loved him. It was not even from her eyes that he 
first learned this secret. One evening he was near her when many others were 
around. Isolind was seated on a sofa on which other ladies too were sitting; 
Angelo stood alone behind the chair of Lady Judith, which was placed near Iso¬ 
lind’s sofa. Isolind by chance laid her bare arm and gloved hand on the arm of 
the sofa. Angelo was so near, so temptingly near, and there were no eyes on 
him I He could not help himself—he could not resist the inexplicable impulse. 
He laid ids hand, oh ever so lightly, so gently, on Isolind's arm. He fell the 
sudden little tremor that passed through it—the tremor of recognition and of 
confession! For though his hand rested there for but some poor fractional 
part of a second of time, that instant of contact was enough, and Angelo Volney 
knew ns if by a certain revelation that his love was not poured out in vain. 
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His course of life then became clear. He resolved to return to the United 
States, make a way there for himself, and win Isolind. He would not come to 
her as a dependant and a pauper; he would work and win her. He told her 
soon that he had resolved to go to America and make a living there—make a 
fortune if he could. Her eyes kindled with gra'.itication and hope. He did not 
s'ay that he would strive to make the fortune in order that he might win her, but 
she knew it, and he knew that she knew it. They made no pledge of love and 
constancy. Hut their hearts were irrevocably pledged, and each was sure of the 
other, and both were happy. Isolind had sense and spirit enough to honor the 
manhood of the lover who would not ask as a beggar for her love ; and he knew 
that he was understood by her. What true-hearted woman of older days would 
not have loved her lover all the more because he would win his spurs before he 
sought her hand? Angelo was entering into a battle mor,e trying to youth and 
love than any adventure with the Saracens or the giants, and his heart was as 
chivalrous as any that ever beat under the breastplate of a Lancelot or the Cid. 

As yet lie had not announced his resolve to his patroness. While the wound 
inflicted by Alexia was still open and bleeding—for he knew that it bled although 
the sufferer might make no sign—he could not desert her. He had, too, some 
hope of bringing the mother and the daughter together again. Therefore for the 
present he remained in Europe—not lingered, but purposely and resolutely re¬ 
mained. He still acted as Lady Judith's counseller and secretary, and had just 
returned from Italy, where she had sent him on a business mission to her father, 
the solemn old Earl of Corydcn. To the last Angelo would serve his benefac¬ 
tress. Nothing, however, could change his resolve to go away and be indepen¬ 
dent, and do battle with the giant Paynim world for his (rue love. 

Happy for that night were Isolind and Angelo. They sit and talk together 
low-toned ns long as may be, and all the world and the future seem sunny and 
musical and radiant with the rainbow of hope. Love's roseate colors and youth’s 
purple steep their hours in glowing, glorious hues. When they parted for the 
night, the pressure of the hand was to eacli a new delight, making parting itself 
sweet and ecstatic. 

Angelo walked home. It was a soft and beautiful night, still in the spring 
or in the faint flush of summer’s first dawn. There are such nights when Lon¬ 
don is delightful, and a walk through the quiet streets, in the soft, bland air, al¬ 
ready rcdohiiit in anticipation of the breath of summer, is as pleasant as any ram¬ 
ble through rustling woods or over breezy downs. To Angelo just now the air 
was all balmy with hope and happiness, and the streets were more musical than 
Paphian groves or the valley of Tempe. 

When he reached home—he still called Lady Judith’s house his home—and 
passed by his benefactress’s room, he saw that light was still burning there. 
Glancing in, he saw Lady Ludith seated at her desk reading a letter by the soft 
light of her shaded lamp. The light fell upon her sad and beautiful face, which, 
now that she was alone, wore less perhaps than it was wont of a cold or stern 
expression. The lines of the face looked deeper and darker, the checks more 
wan, the eyes more hoflow than Angelo was used to see them. Unspeakable 
pity and tenderness filled the heart of tlie young man as he saw that time and 
sorrow were, for all her courage and stern self-control, working their will at last 
upon the noble face of the proud woman who, to him at least, had been so good. 
He longed to throw himself on his knees before her and ask her forgiveness, 
since he too must desert her. 

Lady Judith heard his step, and without looking up called him in her clear, 
firm voice : “ Angelo I " 
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He came in and stood by her chair. 

“ 1 am glad you have come ; I have been waiting for you. I want to speak 
to you. I have had a letter, Angelo, from Charles Escombe.” 

“Poor fellow I ” Angelo said involuntarily. 

Lady Judith looked up quickly. " He is fortunate, Angelo—fortunate, though 
he docs not think so now. He ought to thank the kind Heaven that has saved 
him from a partnership of misery. He is a good young man, and 1 am sorry 
for his pain.” 

“ How does the poor fellow—I mean how does Escombe bear it ?” 

“ He writes bravely enough,” Lady Judith answered with a sigh. “ He does 
his best. Put he is not coming home just yet. He is going to California, and 
thence will sail for China and Japan. He will go round the world, in fact. He 
will come home cured, I hope, and able to take his place and do his duty in life. 

I think it is rather a weak tiling to go wandering round the world merely to 
shake off the burden of a disappointment. Better to shake it olT by some work 
of active good. But Charles is not very strong, though he means well always. 
There is his letter, Angelo—you can read it. Whom did you meet to-night ?" 

“ I'or one, Lady Judith, I met Alexia.’ 

Indeed. And her husband ?" 

“ Yes—him of course.” 

“Any one else ? ” 

“ She was looking pale, poor child I ” 

“ Who was ? ” 

“Alexia, Lady Judith.” 

'• Mrs. Walraven, you mean ?” 

“ Your daughter, Lady Judith—your daughter Alexia 1 It pierced my heart 
to see her.” 

“ Why so, Angelo ? Has she not made her choice ? Is she not happy ? Is 
she already disappointed ?” 

“ Oh, no. She docs not say so at least, and she never was able to disguise 
her real feelings.” 

“ You do injustice to her talents, Angelo. She had greatly improved of late 
in the art of deception.” 

“She declares that she is very happy, and she appears to love that fellow—I 
mean her husband—passionately.” 

“ I am glad. It is the duty of a wife always to love her husband, I believe, 
without the slightest regard to his merits or personal character. So good a 
daughter ought to make a model wife. But why, then, do you feel so miserable 
on her account ? ” 

“ Because I know she will yet lie unhappy, very unhappy I I watched that 
man, and his demeanor towards her; and towards others. 1 looked in his eyes, 
and noted his expression ; and I wish lie had been dead before Alexia ever saw 
him. If lie is not destined to make her unhappy, then I shall never again try 
to find a man's character wiHtten in his face.” 

“Mygood boy, I dare say lie will make her unhappy, Nothing is more 
likely. We arc all made unhappy by some one, unless when we are making 
Olliers unhappy. Why is Mrs. Walraven to be exempt ? Is it because of any 
special grace about her, or that she lias done her duty so much belter than any¬ 
body else ? ” 

“Lady Judith, she lias been very foolish and wilful, but she has not been 
wholly to blame'; nor is she the only one to blame.” 

Lady Judith’s eyes flashed, but she retained her composure. 
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“ I am lo blame, Angelo, you would say ? I did not understand or appreciate 
her—did not fondle her pretty wilfulness, and try to humor her into love and 
obedience ? Is that what you mean ? ” 

“ Yes, dear Lady Judith, something like that.”. 

“ Angelo Volncy, I don’t think the less of you because you defend my daugh¬ 
ter and accuse myself. You were always a brave lad, not afraid to side with a 
losing cause. But between tny daughter and me no man could possibly judge, 
nor woman either, indeed. Heaven alone must decide between us, and condemn 
me if I have not at least faithfully striven to do my duty. I am not afraid to 
stand tlie test I Now then, tell me who else was there to-night?” 

“ But you will forgive this poor girl. You will see Iter; you will help her in 
life ? Oh, Lady Judith, listen to the pleadings of your own good and generous 
heart—how good and generous Heaven and I alone can know ! Don’t be un¬ 
forgiving. The more you are iu the right, the belter you can afford lo forgive. 
She is destined to misery if you chst Iter off.” 

Lady Judith rose from her seat and stood with one arm resting on the marble 
chimney-piece. She was not wholly composed. Her lips trembled slightly; 
her bosom heaved and fell. A moment passed before she could speak. Then 
she said, in cold distinct tones: 

"Angelo, we must finish this subject once for all. It is idle to talk of my 
casting my daughter off. She cast me off. Let us strip litis whole afl'.tir, if you 
please, of all romance and melodrama, and look at it as it is. I never cast off 
my daughter. Site deliberately deceived me; made her choice and left me. 
She gave herself over to an adventurer—a swindler—who only takes her because 
he believes lie and site can prey upon my supposed weakness, and that he will 
become rich with my money. Is not that the plain truth?” 

Angelo was silent. He feared only too much that it was the plain truth. 

11 Very well. Do you think I will allow this man to win his base game ? 
Never, Angelo I He has played and lost! No power on earth shnll ever in¬ 
duce me to grant him the reward of his villany I Let him support his wife as 
he has taken her; let her share his fortunes as she has chosen him. Is there 
anything unjust in that ? Let us talk no more of my casting her off. I will not 
enrich a swindler merely because he has cheated me out of my daughter—that is 
all.” 

“ But you will see her—you will not refuse to receive her?” 

“Surely I will not refuse to receive her. I hope and trust I have forgiven 
her. Whenever Mrs. Walraven pleases to visit me, I shall of course receive 
her. Not him, Angelo—not turn I If .you are good-naturedly' acting as their 
emissary, please to remember that I will not see him ! But you do not really 
suppose that Mrs. Walraven looks forward with any particular longing to a meet¬ 
ing with me ? You are a child, Angelo. Let them know as my certain determi¬ 
nation what I have already told you, and you will hear no more of any loving 
desire for the joy of an interview with me. No, Angelo, I can’t hear any more. 
You must spare me now. I too have my feelings, and weaknesses, and sufferings, 
although I don’t poser myself as a heroine of romance. 1 have something else 
to say to you. Whom did you see to-night besides Mrs. Walraven—I mean 
what woman ?” 

Angelo colored. He knew the meaning of the question and he did not think 
of evading it. 

“ Miss Atheling was there, Lady Judith.” 

Lady Judith smiled a faint, sad smile. 
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“ I am glad to hear of her, Angelo. I like her much, She seems a good, 
dutiful, faithful girl, and she has spirit and brains. Women without heads are 
to me (lie most contemptible creatures. I like her in many ways. But there is 
oue thing, Angelo, which gives her a peculiar value in my eyes.” 

What is that, Lady Judith ?” 

She laid her hand gently, almost fondly, upon the young man’s shoulder, and 
looked into his face with great pitying eyes. 

“ Because you love her, my poor boy, and because she loves you. Oh, An¬ 
gelo, many, too many, have been false and ungrateful to me I You have been 
true—although I have loved and served you. Since you two have set your 
hearts upon each other, and fancy you can only be happy by being man and 
wife”—Lady Judith paused, and slowly repeated the words “man and wife—O 
my God I—1 should like to help in making you happy, even in your own way I ” 
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LATE GERMAN NOVELS. 

The war, in shutting us out from 
any fresh flow of French literature, 
has not checked the current of Ger¬ 
man books; which is shown by the 
imprint of 1870 and 1871 on many 
volumes of German novels. 

Among tho latter is to bo distin¬ 
guished a collection of agreeable sto¬ 
ries by E. von Dincklago. 1 Its title, 
“Recovered Waifs,” is well chosen 
to express tho “ flotsam ” picked up, 
and worth preserving, aftor tho ebb 
of tho magazines and periodicals in 
which they liavo appeared. These 
stories are original, lively, and varied 
in their subjocts, and show a quiet 
humor. Tho first, “ Angola Wilms 

* Geborgones Strandgut, von B. von Dincklago. 
IjcIdzIp. 1871. Boston J Schoonhoffc Moeller. 
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nnd tlio Princo of Orango,” is a little 
picture of Dutch life on the bank of 
a canal in the northern part of the 
Netherlands. 

In “ Ein Alter Namo ” wo stop into 
higher life, among counts and baron¬ 
esses, as its title might suggest. For 
the sake of preserving tho inviolabil¬ 
ity of the family namo, tho second 
son of a noble family, Hector Harden, 
porsuadcs his older brothor to break 
off Ills engagement to a young girl 
whoso gonealogy does not satisfy Hec¬ 
tor’s aristocratic views for tho hoad 
of tho household. As time passes 
on, however, tho elder brothor dies, 
and Hector bears tho responsibility of 
tho family reputation. Aftor two or 
three sorious flirtations, and many 
serious resolutions to lend a nobler 
life, that shall correspond with his no- 
blo namo, ho ends, at tho age of forty, 
by marrying the protty daughter of a 
miller, who has money enough to pay 
up his debts. There is much wit and 
facility in tho manner in which tho 
retributions of this story are brought 
about. For examplo may bo given 
tho death of Count Hector’s only son, 
whom, in despair, ho was preparing to 
take away from his plebeian mother, 
that ho might bo educated among his 
own noblo relations. Tho boy was 
found drowned in a ditch, whero ho 
had been sotting up a littlo water-mill, 
built by himself, — tho noble scion of 
all tho Hardens betraying by his 
very death that ho had a miller for 
his grandfather! Throughout tho 
book tho comic comes in by tho side 
of tho tragic in a way which is very 
truo to life. In this story, Hilde- 
garde, tho fascinating and passionate 
heroine, sacrifices all tho rest of tho 
characters to her solflshness, but her¬ 
self lives very comfortably; and it is 
given to her to preach composedly 
the moral at tho close: — 


“Yes, Hector, occupation is tho secret 
power that can cover our old genealogical 
trees with leaves onco more. Why should 
wo try to rebuild our houso with new 
beams and rafters, or look for support from 
somo other noblo house? If there were 
another Harden living, I would say to 
him, ‘ You inherit a nmno j never part with 
one letter of this, your best inheritance, 
but borrow no title from it. Bo wlmt you 
are; do not troublo yourself with wlmt 
others are; do what you enn, with God’s 
help; let your honor be your shield, and 
your own acts your 6eal of nobility; be not 
only a nobleman by birth, but by choice. 
An ancient name is a symbol of the faith 
which your ancestors held in tho right 
nnd honorable; swear to protect that 
symbol as tho soldier defends his colors.” 

“ But why, Hildcgarde, in God’s name, 
did not you tell mo all this while there was 
yet time ? ” groaned Hector. 

“ Jdy poor friend," replied his sister-in- 
law, “ because I must first learn from you 
what is the worm that gnaws at our old 
family tree, nnd how wo ourselves have 
struck tho dull axe of indolence into its 
roots. Wlwt a pity that our wisdom first 
gains experience when, faint and weary of 
life, it has no longer tho strength to cscapo 
its results I And yet, since we are no 
longer nblo to become happy, a better 
thing remains to us, — to help, to counsel, 
others. Give mo your hand, Hector; the 
last two Hardens will dio with dignity 
when the death-hour strikes.” 

Germany is still attempting to sottlo 
in its literature the question of what 
shall bo tho position of its nobility. 

Naues and Feunes, 1 “Far and 
Near,” is tho titlo of a book contain¬ 
ing two stories by Harklander, who 
has been called tho Dickens of Ger¬ 
many. There are not many points 
of resemblance to Dickens, oxcopt 
tlmt Harkliinder evidently has an eyo 
for the humorous, and shows a close 
observation of things of tho present 
day. AVe have bad lately so many 

l Nahea and Femei!, Von F, W. Harkliinder. 
Stuttgart j 1870, Bouton: Sohooubof & Moeller. 
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German historical romances, and bi¬ 
ographies in the form of novels, that 
such stories as theso como in with a 
striking contrast. In a littlo novel of 
Harkliindor’s, “ Behind Blue Specta¬ 
cles,” “ Untcr hlauen Britten,” lie 
brings his horo, a young diplomat, 
down to a railway station, in search 
of tho heroine, whom ho finds is to 
leave by an express-train. The young 
man is sufficiently acquainted, on ac¬ 
count of his diplomatic position, with 
the conductors of tho train, to havo it 
delayed a moment while ho inquires 
if two ladies, one wearing green spec¬ 
tacles, aro in any of tho compartments. 
“ Oil, yes I ” and ho is speedily shoved 
into a car, and tho train starts. But, 
alas! what is his disappointment to 
find himself shut in with two strange 
ladies, one indeed wearing green spec¬ 
tacles ; but ho is quite do trop, as ho 
soon discovers from tho sour expres¬ 
sion of tho gentleman who accompa¬ 
nies them, a suitor of tho younger 
lady. It is an express-train, and a 
long journey must bo mado boforo 
there is any stop! 

Ilarkliindor excels in depicting 
theso familiar railway scenes, and in 
his descriptions of travel. Ho has a 
very careful account of tho passago 
in a steamer from Marseilles to Civita 
Vccchia, in one of theso stories in 
“ Far and Near,” called “Among tho 
Pope’s Zouaves,” where tho picturing 
is so careful one might almost fancy it 
tho first scene of Monte Cristo. It 
gives almost a touch of sea-sickness. 

Ilis descriptions of the group in tho 
6nloon are very accurate, including “ tho 
richly-carved pianino, in froi>t of which 
a light blonde Englishwoman had taken 
her sent, nnd with Borne elderly ladies, 
who sat nnd stood about her, with a soft 
accompaniment, and in a still softer voice, 
toned out, ‘ This is tho Sabbath morn j ’ 
for which this was by no means precisely 
the occasion, sinco it was not tho Lord’s 


Day, nor were they just now out in the 
wide fields.” 

“ Wo enter upon such a party,” he 
goes on to say, “ with something tho feel¬ 
ing with which wo regard a landscape 
completely unfamiliar, when one can 
scarcely believe that in a short time every 
path, every ascent, will bo as well known 
to us ns if we had always trodden them. 
So it is with the different members of such 
a party ns this. AVo do not know much 
about them, except tho way this woman 
or that man goes coursing up nnd down 
the deck, or how another talks at tablo to 
the ladies in his neighborhood. Perhaps 
another appears every morning in a gray 
plaid, at noon always in a dress marked 
out in dark squares, in tho evening in 
light costume; or there are tho elderly la¬ 
dies, who, every evening, camp out on deck 
for an hour or two to look at the moon, the 
glittering stars, nnd the black smoko that 
fumes from the chimney, mingled with 
myriads of sparks, dying far away in the 
distance, like a black riff of clouds, and 
lost in the night. Or there is a very 
young married couple, sitting side by side 
like two inseparables, ono face looking 
into tho other. Tho lady may be seen 
nlono in tho evening, carefully wrapped 
to the chin in a plaid, whiio lie, smoking 
a cigar, plunges up nnd down the deck 
before her, stopping a whiio at every turn, 
opposite her, to whisper a few words into 
her smiling face. One knows little, in 
fact, of all of these; yet wo havo mado a 
certain kind of acquaintance with their 
exterior peculiarities, and havo lived with 
them ns with rcnl acquaintances; and we 
should be disappointed if, for instance, 
tho shabby gentleman, whom wo have 
been in tho habit of seeing without a 
trace of linen, or in slippers of patent 
leather, with red stockings, should appear 
in any different guise, or if the insepar¬ 
ables should sit by each other no longer, 
or if, instead of the old ladies sitting on 
the deck, their places should be taken by 
the Americans now drinking their cham¬ 
pagne with cognac : so, in short, in a few 
hours we aro acquainted with all without 
knowing any; nnd we should find it very 
disagreeable if suddenly another set of 
people should mako their appearance, 
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with whom wo should have to begin over the Austrian army, and Qeorge, 
again in tho same way.” Prince of Prussia. 

The dear old “ Almanach do 
Gotha ” 1 appears again as young as 
ever, in its one hundred and oighth 
year, in spite of the changing dynas¬ 
ties of tho century and of tho present 
time. 

“In consequence of tho great struggle, 
still unfinished, which is taking placo be¬ 
tween Germany and Prance," says tho 
prefnee, “ and tho political changes that 
this has occasioned in tho latter State, we 
hnvo been'nblo to consecrato to this coun¬ 
try only a very incomplete article.” 


The mombors of tho French govern¬ 
ment, ns Into ns tho 4th of September, 
1870, nro givon, with tho list of tho 
military nnd consular officers, &c., to 
which is added a statistical notico of 
Alsace and Lorraine. Tho historical 
parts of tho Almanac usually termi¬ 
nate at tho ond of Juno; hut a sup¬ 
plement to this volume brings up tho 
evonts of tho war to tho capitulation 
of Metz. Under tho head of Egypt 
is a littlo statistical article on the Suez 
Canal; nnd much has beon added to 
tho usual contents. 

Tho editors congratulate themselves 
that, by enlarging tho pages, yet 
diminishing their number, they have 
succeeded in making this annual less 
voluminous, ond, “wo dare to hope, 
moro agreeablo to tho amateurs of tho 
Almanac.” 

Tho illustrations are interesting, 
beginning with tho portrait of King 
William of Prussia, not then emperor, 
followed by a pretty head of Elizabeth, 
Princess of Koumania, tho portraits 
of Abdul-Aziz-Klmn, — who does not 
look out of placo among tho sover¬ 
eigns, — Albert, Archduke of Austria, 
field-marshal and inspector-general of 


1 Almaimch do Gotha, 1871. Gotha: Jastufl Per¬ 
thes. Boston: Schoenhof & Moeller, 
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MAUD AYLMER’S BEAUTY. 

BY VERNE AROELTNi 

In the narrow Btrip of grave-yard, which A lady of Bomo rank and fashion, a distant 
modern Improvement has left to an old Church, relative of the Aylmers, Btruok with Maud s 
what was once the neighborhood of London, great beauty, had carried her to London and 
but is now part of the huge metropolis itself, presented her at court. Having no daughters 
may be found, by careful search, a s’quaro herself, this lady was charmed to chaperon so 
stone, cracked across and half-covered with brilliant a debutante, for Maud was inBiantly 
earth and dark-yellow grass. Its barely legible the most admired young lady In London. Lady 
inscription reads: Hyde made the visit bb long a one as possible, 

nor was Maud unwilling to stay. The lifo of 


TUB AYLMEU FAMILY. 

It covers the mouth of a vault, unopened for 
a oentury. Ono hundred years ago, when the 
church was the center of a scattered country 
villago, the last and loveliest of tho Aylmera 
was laid under that stone. 

Maud Aylmer was so beautiful, that it was 
an event in ono’s lifo to have soon her. Old 
mon remembered, at thrco-BOore-nnd-ten, the 
“sudden awo and adoration” that fell upon 
them, when, as little boyB, they first saw this 
woman; and ever afterward, when they heard 
of angels, they thought of her. 

Sho was of medium height, with a figure in¬ 
clined to fullness, but perfect in all Us propor¬ 
tions. Nature had exaggerated nothing, left 
nothing unfinished in her; from her stately 
head, crowned with abundant chestnut hair, 
to the arched Instep of her small, plump foot, 
there was no fault to be found. But it was tho 
beauty of Venus rather than Diana. 

This beautiful creature had but ono passion— 
inordinate, insatiable, unscrupulous love of ad¬ 
miration. 

Sho was tho daughter of a country gentle¬ 
man, who lived on his small estate near a vil¬ 
lage not far from London. Estate and village 
have long ago been swallowed up in the growth 
of the city. On tho sito of Aylmer Hall is built 
a row of splendid shops with plate-glass fronts 
on their ground floors; and a roaring thorough- 
foro takes the course of the main cross-walk in 
the beautiful, old fashioned garden, and runs 
right over the spot where stood the lattice sum- 
mor-house, buried in roses and honeysuckles, 
in which the beauty of Aylmer so ofttn sat with 
her guests and admirors. 

Her mother was a confirmed invalid, her 
fathor a jovial squire, given to good dinners 
and fox-hunting. Both thought this child of 
their old ago a faultleBB angel, and all she did 
was right in their eyes. 


a Tcigning belle charmed and fascinated her, 

□ nd developed to its full extent tho ruling pas¬ 
sion of her lifo. At balls, theatres, conversa¬ 
ziones, in tho drives of tho Park, in the social 
oirole, everywhere, she was followed, flattered, 
and adored. Many offers of marriago wero 
made her in her first season, but nono that 
satisfied the ambition her zealous chaperon had 
inspired; and Maud herself had fixed upon a 
coronet as tho prico of her oharms. 

Lady Hyde admired tho nonchalance and 
BcIf-poPsesBion of her protege, and wondered 
that tho adoration sho reoclved did not turn 
her head. Tho faot was that Maud's vanity, 
doop, broad, calmly flowing, like some majeslio 
river, felt no increase from tho drops of flat¬ 
tery with which sho was Bprinkled. Incenso 
was her duo, admiration tho feeling sho was 
bom to inspire. She was good-humored, be¬ 
cause entirely satisfied with herself and her 
position; she made no pretensions, they wero 
unnecessary, since tho first placo was yielded 
her fts her right. Sho had no affectations, they 
were uncalled-for, when she had only to come, 
bo seen, and conquer. 

And so tho young Earl of Lilbcrne, unwilling 
to confess that he loved a woman for her beauty 
alone, extolled to himself the nmiability, sim¬ 
plicity, and good sense of this “wild rose, un¬ 
conscious of hor own oharms.” But lie would 
not offer himself to her at onoo; he wished to 
owo his success to his merit, not to his coro¬ 
net; and, besides, as he really loved her, ho 
actually doubted whether she would accept 
him, in spite of his earldom and his rent-roll! 

When, at last, Maud's doting parents, unable 
to spare any longer their darling, their young¬ 
est, and last remaining child, recalled her to 
their lonely home, the earl begged le>ve to 
visit her there. Leave granted readily, but 
not too readily; with the fine instinct of a 
born coqUolte, she acted the modest reserve 
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ho oipected of her, and allowed him to think 
ho was making only very gradual advances in 
her favor. 8ho meant to marry him, unless a 
marquis or a <luko should step in bofore him; 
stio was sure hor fish was caught—ao sho let 
hitu play. There was no hurry. 

And in the moantime she aroused hersolf. 
Many others besides the earl asked permission 
to visit hor. 8ho held court in old Aylmer 
Hall, unebaperoned, unquestioned, enjoying ft 
degroo of liberty unusual to English girls in 
that ago, too common among American girls in j 
this. Mrs. Aylmer never appearod, The squire, j 
Absorbed in his farming, his field-sports, and j 
his boon companions, know no more of his ; 
daughter's visitors than sho choso to tell in an- j 
swer to his boisterous questions. “How many j 
offers had you to-day, Maudlin? Has a duke I 
come to out out your earl? Who was that fine | 
young spark I met in the Lime Avcnuo?” To 
which Maud would givo josting answers that! 
told nothing, for sho. knew her father was in* j 
discreet over his bottle. 

So she was loft to horself—givon over to hor 
own devices. Trained In the usages of good 
Bodoly, sho acknowledged tho existence of 
others by tho ordinary courtesies of life, but 
sho had no friend, sho loved no ono. She re¬ 
garded all young mon a« hor possible victims, 
all young women as her probable rivals, and 
all other people ob nonentities. 8ho had no 
accomplishments, except coquetry, of which 
sho was mistress—no intellectual or industrial 
pursuits. Sho seemed to have no religion, no 
serious thoughts. Sho only worshiped hor own; 
beauty, only craved an acknowledgment of tho 
power it gavo hor over every man sho met. 
Sho was a flirt from her cradle. Her only aim 
in life was to attract passionate admiration. 
Tills desire grow with what it fed upon, and 
absorbed the current of her being. It was not 
enough that tho men she chose to fascinate 
Bhould t)iink hor tho loveliost of women, should 
worship her as a queen, and diffidently offer 
themselves to her in marriage. At first that 
triumph was enough, hut she grew weary of 
its sameness. She began to torment her lovers, 
to keep them in suspense, and fill them alter¬ 
nately with hopo and despair. Sho became a 
consummate aotress, and could coll at will a 
soft blush to her sholl-tintod cheek, or suffuse 
hor melting gray eyes with tears. She went 
further in tete-a-tete^ with an adorer, In the 
large, lpnely house and bowery garden; sho 
was not ohary of words of love, and even per¬ 
mitted caresses (hat thrilled the heart of their 
boatower, to whom, perhaps, the next day in 


public, sho would scarcely speak, for her cn- 
prioe knew no bounds,- 

In London, nt tho houso of a Indy who deco¬ 
rated her parties with lions, and especially 
loved mysterious Hons, Maud lmd met Robert 
Grovillo. Tho hostess, circling round her 
rooms, and causing her guests to open wido 
eyea of wonder, as sho whispered little scraps 
of tho history of pno to another, saw Maud look 
toward tho palo young man with keen, black 
oyea, and instantly proceeded to astonish her 
with an account of him. 

“That is a very mysterious person, Miss 
Aylmer. A young Englishman, educated in 
Germany. He spends most of his time travel¬ 
ing, nobody knows where. Ho disappears fbr 
months, and then suddenly comes back to Lon¬ 
don; and he knows everything that hns hap¬ 
pened in his absence. They say he studies 
magic, and has sold his soul to Satan. He 
rarely goes into sooioty. I got him to como 
to-night by promising that ho should meet Dr. 

- (She named tho most distinguished 

physiolan and chemist of tho day.) “Ho hns 
not spoken to any lady but mo to-night. They 
say he hatea women, and hns never beon in 
lovo,” 

It was not an uncommon thing for some mls- 
ohiovous wng to hoar this good lady with wil^J 
stories about innocent, unpretending people, to 
moko them “lions’* In her eyes. She was onco 
made to belicvo that nn honest gentleman, a 
chnnco acquaintance of hers, had been sus¬ 
pected of murdering his wife. Of course, slio 
had him at her noxtwirw, and circulated tho 
delightful horror. In a day or two, by acci¬ 
dent, it came to tho ears of its hero, and his 
rago can be imagined. 

Her embellished edition of Robert Greville’s 
history was drawn from a parallel source. Tho 
facta were that hie foroigu education had rather 
spoiled him for English sooiety; he had a tnsto 
for scientific experiment, and a distaste for tho 
boisterous vicos and amusements of tho age; 
and a moderate fortune enabled him to spond 
his tlmo as he pleased. Ho rather cultivated 
I his reputation for eccentricity; it amused him 
I and gave him more liberty. 

I One word in Mrs. L——’» sketch decided 
| Maud. “He has never loved." She signified 
t her royal pleasure that he should be presented 
to her. “He shall love mo,” she snid to herself. 

And bo he loved her. Ho came to Aylmer 
oflener than the earl, than any other visitor. 
Maud took care, however, that the carl and ho 
should never meet. 

The Earl of Lllberne loved Maud Aylmciftlike 
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a kqight of old, Ho ondowed her with all wan¬ 
ner of imaginary virtues nnd perfection 8 , and 
treated her as Uo would havo treated & queen. 
Robert Groville booh divined or discovered her 
character, but ho could not resist the spell of 
her loveliness; he adored her and despised 
her, Maud speedily found that with him she 
had no part to act, ho know her thoroughly; 
and sineo ho admired hor none tho less, she 
liked him tho better for it; It put her at case. 

Ho worked on hor foibles to win hor favbr. 
IIo praised her beautiful hand, and sholethim 
take it in both his, and poso tho toper fingers, 
resting on his palm, In tho position in which 
they ought to bo sculptured. 81^9 lot him hold 
It, and comment, and comment on tho delicate 
rosy nails, tho blue veins .lacing the pearly 
wrist; and sho havdly withdrew it when ho 
pressed tho soft palm with paspionato force to 
his lips. 

Uo expressed a wl?h to sqobqr rloh chestnut 
hair unconfincd; and by an unaccountable ac¬ 
cident, on his next visit, the structure into 
which it was erected fcave way, apd the whole 
apparatus of pins nnd combs had to bo taken 
out. Tho glorious masses of softness ond luslro 
foil over her wbito shoulders and reached be¬ 
low her.waist. Could Robert resist drawing a 
long tress through his hand, to admire its color 
and texture? Aud could Maud refuse when ho 
begged her for a little look that could not bo 
missed? Sho gave it to him, and her soft gray 
eyes met his with a look so swool, so like a 
soul looking out of them, (only I think ttycro 
was none,) that ho bogan to think ho was mis¬ 
taken, after all; sho had a heart, and he was 
winning it. 

In short, ho lost his head, as sho meant ho 
should, and foil deeper and deeper in Ioyc with 
her. . . 

He asked her to be bis wife. Sho refused, 
but in a imuiner that encouraged him to yield 
to her winning prayer “not to cease tojje her 
friend, to visit hor hb usual.” Yqt ho had been 
so sure of success that he was enraged with 
hor; and onec, as ho rodo home, ho raised his 
right hand to heaven to swear that ho would 
never bco her again; but at that instant (hero 
roso beforo his mind’s eyes tho look In Maud’s 
when she gavo him tho tress of hair; the oath 
was unsworn; and on tho day wfien sho allowed 
him to visit hor, ho presented himself as usual. 
Maud had expected him, and ho imagined her 
blush of triumphant vanity was ‘ono of . plea¬ 
sure. 

During Mb absence, the Earl of XAlbernejiad 
offered himself to Miss Aylmer, and been 


accepted. There being no reasons for delay, as 
early a day was fixed for their marriage as the 
necessary preparations would permit. And 
Maud wore on her fingor the Ctrl’s circlet of 
Maxing diamonds, everywhere but in Robert 
Qrovillo’s presence. / 

To keopup tho pretenoe of friendship while 
ho waB winning bis way further, Greville tried 
to interest Maud in topics foreign to her daily 
life; in her acquaintances in London, in his 
travels, and cyan in his scientific pursuits. 

Opo day he brought her, in a sealed glass- 
case, a damask/rose, with a bud or two, and a 
spray of green leaves. 

“.How long has it been gatherod, do you 
think!” he asked, 

“Sinoe this morning,” answered Maud. 

“At Damascus, in a huge field, which was 
one Bea of fobos, I cat that blossom b5x years 
ago.” 

Maud looked up }n silent wonder. 

“I havo discovered a method of embalming 
flowers. That roso will keep its freshness till 
it ovumblcs into dust.” 

Sho raised her eyes to, the large mirror. 

“ If you could find a secret to keep mt beay- 
; tjful forever! IsbaUgrow old-” Sho stop¬ 

ped and shuddered. . 

“I could mako your beauty imperishable, 
but you must die first, Do not grieve, sweet 
Maud; you havo manydpng years of youth and 
beauty beforo you. And (o those who love you, 
you will never grow old.” 

Maud smiled with moist ayes. Not tho in¬ 
voluntary thrill in your voice, Robert Greville, 
but tho thought that her beauty must fade, 
brought thoBO tears. ... . 

“Will you givo it tp me?” she said, holding 
tho roso. “You never gavo me anything.” 

Beforo her tears and her smiles, all his re¬ 
solutions molted. 

“I havo given you my life, my soul!” ho 
qried. “Maud, you must Jove me. It is im¬ 
possible that love,like mine should meet no re¬ 
turn. Toll me that .you only refuse mo to try 
mo. Maud, no woman was .ever loved as I love 
you; no other man can ever worship your 
beauty as I do. I note its smallest detail; I 
watch with untiring .delight each attitude, 
gesture, and glaooo, revealing some new graoo 
and charm. Be mino; let roe dedicate my life 
to your happiness. I jshall only live to lovo 
you; your lightest whim shall be my Iaw, to 
• worship you-shall ibs my .religion. Speak to 
me, Maud!?* , : * : 

It pleased the lovely actress to hide her 
triumph in a veil of the deepest sadness. 
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“Do you really loro mo bo much, Robert?” 
she naked, in a low, sweet, movod voice. 

Ho threw himself nt her feet, and oovored 
her hand with kisses. 

44 Mum), I no longer know myself; you pottm 
me liko an evil spirit. I oannot forget you 
one moment. As I walk through the crowded, 
noisy streets, your image rlBea before mo. I 
iioo you, I feel your presence as plainly as I do 
this instant; and I hear nothing, seo nothing 
that passes around mo. Then I suddenly woke 
as from a dream, and remembor whero I am. 
Do you doubt my devotion! What can I say or 
do to provo it?” 

Slio moved awny from him and averted her 
head. A glittering toar fell between him and 
the light. He followed her and clasped her in 
his arms. 

44 My darling, why do you weep? Have l 
offended you? I would dio Booner than causo 
tlioso lovely ©yes to shed one tear. Tell mo 
what grieves you?” 

And whilo she pretended to weep, he petted, 
and carcssod, and soothed her liko a child. 

Thon ho urged his suit again. Rut sho 
preBsod her hand on his lips. 

44 Do not ask mo to rtiarry ybu, Robert, Do 
not ask mo why I am so Sad. Only love mo, 
and do not leave me.” 

HU warmest pleading could not forco an 
explanation, either in this interview or in 
othora that followed. Sho treated him liko an 
accepted lover; received him with delight, 
parted from him with every sign of sorrow, 
and seemed perfectly happy In his presence; 
but at any mention of the future, she relapsed 
into toars or agitated silence. Tho vain beauty’s 
plan of campaign was to persuade him that sho 
was being forced to give her harid to another, 
while she joved hire. 8ho was preparing for 
a grand coup. 8ho wanted to see his rngo and 
despair when she told him at last of her ap¬ 
proaching marriage; and to make his fall 
greater, by contrast, sho was now raising him 
to tho seventh heaven by leading him to be¬ 
lieve sho loved him, and that only some slight 
or imaginary obstacle separated them. She 
had not intelligence enough to appreciate the 


acute mind. An uneasy fear haunted hiin; ho 
half felt himself deceived, and at times, know¬ 
ing Maud’s character, he cursed himself for 
being hoi* slave; and when ho dwelt on her 
possible deceit, a movement of rancorous hate 
stirred within him. 

It is in such crises In a man’s life that tho 
value of pririciple makes itself felt, ltobort 
Grevillo had no fixed principles, no religious 
faith. “Tho honor of a gentleman was his 
guarantee of well-doing to tho world and him¬ 
self; and that is but a feeblo barrier against 
furious passions and fancied impunity. 

In tho meantimo the marriage preparations 
advanced a pace. Maud secluded herself from 
ordinary visitors, and rovclcd in tho joys of 
new millinery. The carl refurnished his Lon¬ 
don mansion with lavish magnificence, fondly 
planning a wonderful surprise for his simplo 
country beauty. 

Greville heard nothing of these things, from 
tho fact that ho had altogether abandoned tho 
London society which he never willingly fre¬ 
quented. His friends believed him to havo 
gono abroad. 

Tho day camo on which Maud must toll 
Grovillo tho Secret ho had eo often plead for in 
vain. 

After much cogitation as to the manner in 
whioh she Should break tho news to him, sho 
decided to rush in tho room, and, in a voice 
strangled with Bobs, to cast her announcement, 
like a bomb-shell, in his face. 

But on thb day boforo this momentous inter¬ 
view, Grevillo, in glanolng over a London 
paper, caUght at Maud’s name under the head¬ 
ing, “Approaohing Mnrringo in High Life.” 
Tho acoount was too minute and circumstantial 
to admit a doubt of its truth. Tho day was 
named, the bishop who was to officiate, the 
: bridemaids and groomsmen, nnd, according to 
tho fashion of tbo times, tho amount of settle¬ 
ment upon tho brido. Grevillo drank to the 
: dregs the full cup of bitterness, in the certain 
; knowledge that ho had been duped nnd played 
: with by a woman whoso intellect he despised, 
nnd whose character ho did not respect. Rage, 
I mortification, wounded pride, disappointed pas- 


danger of thus trifling with a man of Grcvillo’s 
violont passions and headstrong temper; and 
she wns equally IncApablo of appreciating the 
moral turpitude, and tho shameful indelicacy 
of her oonduet; 

As fo* Greville, though he had surrendered 
himself soul and body to Mb passion; though 
ho believed in Maud's love, glimpses of the 
truth would sotnetlmes flash aoroBs his usunlly 


! sion, tore his heart like vultures. 

Wjpn Maud entered tho room in whioh ho 
awaited hor, tho ghastly pallor of his face, 
tho wild brightness of his eyes, startled hor 
out of all jiiowcr to net tho llttlo scone sho 
had proposed to herself. 8ho saw ho already 
know what she was about to tell him, 

8he advanced with downcast eyes, and whom 
near him, suddenly raised to his face hoi 
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voico been tenderer or more impassioned. 
"Can you ask me to take leave of you forever, 
at tho very moment when I find I must lose 
you! Givo me n littlo time to learn to hear 
our parting. See mo again, sweet Maud. 1 
wish to acc you once more, looking your love* 
lleBt. Let me see you in your wedding-dress. 
Meet me in tho garden summer-house tho night 
before your marriage." 

Tho poor, vain fool refused, hesitated, and 
at Inst consented. 

The appointed night came. Tho household, 
wearied with a thousand bustling preparations, 
wero locked in tho slumbers of midnight. Only 
tho bridc-elcct was waking. Sho moved with 
period elio nnmed, tho Earl of Lilbcrtic, on j noseless steps about her ohamber. of which 
public business, was absent in a distant part' windows wore csrefully darkened. She 
of tlio kingdom. That her parents wero fore-; 8,00( 1 at last before her long mirror, tho light 
ing their petted dnrltng to marry against her : front tho two full branches of wax-esndlea ftill- 
will, was a transparent absurdity. If any i >"g splendidly on her perfect figure, arrayed in 
softer feeling had survived tho shook in Ore- n glistening satin robe. A coronet of penrls 
villo’s mind, this deliberate attempt to deccivo : confined her filmy veil of priceless lace; penrls 
him still, banished it forever. Maud would; decked her bosom, her wrists. Never had she 

huve risked less by making no excuse, dropping j looked so lovely. The shell-pink of her cheek 

nil furlhor pretence. But sho rushed on to | deepened to dnntnsk, fire kindled In her eyes 

her ruin. ris fi h° thought of the morrow, and tho long 

A strange fchange camc*ovcr Grovillo’s face; array of triumphs before her. 
ho fixed a cold, bard, eurtoUs look oil Maud’s She still hesitated whether to go and meet 
face. ".Has she really a soul!'* he asked him- Robert. A long look Into her mirror decided 
Bell'. Ho relaxed his grasp of her hands. She ber. Some ono must admiro her to-night, 
drew them away, and laid her arms lightly She might not look as well In tho morning, 
round his neck. She aside her pearls, the carl's costly 

"Robert, do not look at rao bo,” sho cried; bridal-gift; sho covered tho Splendors of her 
"pity me, and forgtvo me I'* dress with a long, dark cloak, softly opened 

"Pity you, my lady countess!" ho said, in a dosed llcr door, Btolo on tiptoe past the 
jesting tone. "Why, no, I slmll congratulate chambers cf tho young girls who wero to bo 
you, and envy your hdsband. A coronet will llcr bridemnids on tho morrow, slowly and 
becomo tills while brow rarely.'* Ho clasped w ^b great precaution slipped back the bolts 
her waist, smoothed back her rich hair, and ft side-door, and entered the gnrden. 
pressed his lips to her forehead. "What if I 11 was a bright moonlight night in June, 

were to toll him how often I have kissed it?" Dreading the light, equally fearful of the heavy 

A blush of anger and nlarm-not shame- shadows cast by tall box-hedges, shrubs, and 
rose to tho roots of her hair. She made a vain vine-covered frames, Maud sped on to the lat- 
effort to release herself. tlco ^bor. At tho entrance sho timidly called 

"Hut you are a gentleman, Robert; you will bis name. A dark figuro rose from a Boat and 

not do that," she said, anxiously. advanced toward her. 8he entered, dropped 

“No, you are right, I will not do that. ber cloak, and Blood before him in the blazo 
Maud, tell me, do yon love tho carl?" of moonlight. 

"You know I do hot. Let me go." "My God! now beautiful sho is!" said 

The coquette felt greatly piqued. Hor prey Robert Grcvlllc's voice, 
seemed to havo escaped her. lie was giving “I cannot stay a moment, Robert; I am 
hor up without a struggle, without ono word afraid," said the gratified coquette. 

* of anger or regret. " Sit down here. No, you will not stain your 

"One moment. When shall I see you agaib, dresii. I will spread your cloak on the seat, 
Maud?" Take leave of me now. I have loved you belter 

"I cannot seo you again." than my own soul, Maud. You will never see 

"But you must, darling." Never had his me niorc. Farewell!” 


sweetest, saddest look, and offered him her 
hands, pressed together as if supplicating 
pardon. Ho seixed then! In one of his, and 
laid the other on her shoulder. 

"Are you going to marry tho Earl of Lil- 
berne on this day five weeks?" ho asked, lu a 
low, stern voice. 

“They made mo promise,” was her faltering 
answer. 

"Who?" 

"My father and mother, and Lady Hyde." 

"Ho\v long ago did you promise?" 

She antedated her engagement two months, 
to cover tho time of her refusal of himself. 
Grevillo was, by chance, aware that at the 
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** Farewell!” fha eolioed. 4 . . . 

JJo clasped her in Jiis. arms, qpd .preyed a 
long, burning kiss on,her lips, and then on her 
oyea. Ho closed each white lid with a kiss, 
nnd as ho did so, ho poured betweon ho* partod 
lips tho eontonts of a small vial held in his 
right hand. So deadly was tho poison that 
she had not time to abr^k or strugglo. One 
convulsive shudder shook her frame, nnd she 
sank, n corpse, at hia feet. 

Tho murderer wrapped hor in her cloak, and 
keeping in the shadows, boro her to tho door 
in tho wall by which ho had entered. A small, 
covered carriage, drawn by a einglo horse, 
waited him there. Ho laid tho body in it, thou 
locked tho gate, as he had opened it, with on 
instrument, tho k«jy being inside, returned to 
his carriage, and drove away slowly,, noise¬ 
lessly over tho green tprf of the garden-lane 
at full speed, whea ho packed tho turnpjko. 

On tho morrow, when the bride’s chamber 
WA9 found racant, and no trace of her could 
bo discovered, tho consternation and confusion 
of the household transcends description. Mrs. 
Aylmer’s dolioato health gavo way at once; 
she was seized with a mortal illness,*ond died 
within tho week. No coqjccturo furnished a 
cluo to Maud'fl disappearance. Maud had no 
female friend, no confidant. Tho servants 
hardly know Hobert Omvillo’s name. IIo had 
not been to tho house for five weeks, nnd no 
one dreamed of suspecting him. His name 
oven was not called; and the carl, who had a 
society acquaintance with him, did not know 
that ho visited Maud at home, aa,she hud con¬ 
trived that they should come on different days. 
Tho inefficient detective-polioo of (ho timo 
oould givo no aid. The earl was frantic with 
grief, nnd set on foot every possiblo means of 
search all over the kingdom, ami even in tltoso 
oities on tho Continent, with which communi¬ 
cation was more frequent. All in vpin. 

Weeks, months, years, rolled on. Poor old 
Squire Aylmer, tho last of hia line, followed his 
wife into tho tomb, whero five sons nnd dnugh* 
ters had gone before them, and Aylmer Hall 
passed into tho possession of an hcir-at-lnw. 

Tho Earl of Lilberne, long constant to the 
momory of his lost love, and in his heart of 
hearts cherishing her imago to his dying day, 
married at length a woman less beautiful than 
Maud, but nioro worthy of his noble heart. So 
free was she from petty joalousy, that jha called 
hor little daughter by Maud Aylmer’s name. 

Since tho time ho had first met Maud in 
London, Hobert Greville’s friends ha^ nevor 
aeon him. At raro intervals thoy heard from 


him abroqd,, They believed him to lead a won¬ 
dering lifo in foreign,lands. 

Twenty years had passed since Maud Aylmer 
disappeared, when, on t a summer morning us 
bright as the last sbo looked upon, the Earl of 
XAlberno, followed, by a servant, was riding in 
ono of the oldest parts of London, .through n 
street which, long ngp doscr|ed by business 
nnd fashion, presented now an appearance of 
utter loneliness and desolation. Grass grew 
in tho gutters; tho rqro passers-by seemed 
alarmed at Ihoir own footsteps. Tho gloomy 
bouses, brown with ago and want of paint, 
With dusty, iron-barred windows jn tho base¬ 
ments, and hattored blinds, generally kept 
Closed, on tho upper stories, were fit refuges 
for crimo in conccnlmcnt, or poverty that is 
yet too proud to mnko ils w/ints known. 

The unusual circumstnnoe of a crowd beforo 
ouo of these bouses, induced tho carl to send 
his servant forward to ascertain its cause. 
Tho groom returned with tho information that 
a man bod been found dead in tho house, 
whether by murder or suicide no ono knew. 
Tho coroner had been sent for, and tbo crowd 
was awaiting his arrival. As tho earl drew 
nearer, ho porcoivcd au old man standing in 
tho door-way, nnd with great difficulty keep¬ 
ing tho crowd from entering; with voice and 
gestures ho urged them to koep back; .Hint ho 
had had tho caro pf tho premises, and was re¬ 
sponsible for them until ho could transfer them 
to tho proper authorities. Tho carl, being a 
mogistrate, dismounted and como to the old 
man’s . assistance, announcing his rank nnd 
authority. Tho crowd respectfully drew back. 
Standing besido tho old custodian, tho carl, by 
question, drew from him the following account 
of tho late occupant of Clip houso. 

The dend man’s name wps Hichard Graynor. 
From his pursuits nnd tho drugs and instru¬ 
ments with which ho filled his houso, he was 
supposed to bo a physician. Indeed,.when 
called upon by his poorer neighbors, ho would 
sometimes visit them and prescribe for them, 
nnd was always charitable to distress, Ho 
owned tho house, had owned it, tho old nmn 
had heard among the neighbors, for five-nnd- 
twenty yonrs. Ho himself living nearby, had 
been employed to perform tho necessary house¬ 
work and attendance for twelvo years. No 
woman ever entered the,mansion. Tho master 
got his meals nt a chop-house. He nevor spent 
a pight there, plough for twenty years bo had 
lived in the houso, with occasional absopccs.of 
a week three or four times a year. Hut-hero 
tho old man lowered his voioo and drew nearer 
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the earl—there was a clmmbor In the house j 
which ho had never entered. Tho master kept 
it looked, and the key in t ovyn pos^essioiy 
Two days beforo he had scon' Dr. Oraynor for 
the last tirno alive. Ho seemed well, ( ap<J in 
no respect changed from his ordinary mnnncr 
and appearance. Yesterday, on reaching tho 
houso to perform his usual duties, tho old man 
found tho door locked, and thq windows barred. 
As Gray nor had not forewarned him of an ab¬ 
sence, ho grow uneasy. Ou tho present morn-, 
ing, finding tho houso still dosed, ho had, 
assisted by soino of tbo neighbors, forced the 
door and entered. They passed through tho 
lower rooms, which wero bare apartments, fur¬ 
nished only with presses, tables and shelves, 
filled with books, strango instruments, jnrs 
and vials of drugs and liquids. Thoy nsqended 
to tho second floor. Graynor’a ohamber-door 
was looked; that being also forced, tho old ;nan 
observed with wondor that tho door of tho 
mysterious innor-chnrabor was open. Thoy 
entered; tho windows of this apartment wero 
senlcd up, and covered by bangings of black, 
that draped tho four walls; the coiling was 
painted blaok, and felting of tho samp huo 
served aB a carpet. In tho center of tho room 
stood, a long and narrow table, or hjg^i box, 
covered with a polt of black volvef. At ono 
end of this Becming bier, on each -side, was an 
iron frame, supporting a largo lamp. There 
wns but ono othor object in .the room. In a 
carved chair of black wood, bpsido tho bier, 
with hip arms folded upon the velvet pall, and 
his head bowed down on tl;om, rested tho body 
of Iliobard Groynor, cold and dead. 

Tho old man and his assistants had fled from 
the. house and given tho alnrm but a shppUimo 
before tho carl rode up. 

Tho coroner haying arrived and solccted snob 
persons as ho chose to accompany him, and 
placed a guard to oxdudo others, tho earl 
ascended with the party to tho chamber of 
death. Lights had boen provided, and it oc¬ 
curred to somo ono to light tbo lumps in tho 
frames, and replaco their alabaster globes—a 
soft but Bplendid radiance, liko brightest moon¬ 


light, filled tho room. The body was that of a 
man prematurely old, and wasted by disease 
or c^re. It. was foutidj impossible to ascertain 
whethor death had been produced by poison 
pr natural causes. Tho faco was calm as a 
Bloeping child’s. 

When tho depd botjy had been removed to 
tho noxt room, tho carl, standing at the bond 
of the bier, drow, back the pnll that covered it. 

Motionless, for an instant, he gazed at tho 
obj,cpt revealed tp him, and then, with a hollow 
groan, ho sunk sonseloss upon the floor. 

For beforo him, in that unearthly radiance, 
under a case of glass as clear as air, lay (ho 
form of his lost lovp, Maud Aylmer, as young, 
as fresh, ns beau'iful, ns on that day, twenty 
years ago, when ho bado her farewell for a 
night, believing ho should claim her ns his 
brido on tho morrow, In her glittering bridal- 
robe sbo l»y, with her long chestnut hair un¬ 
bound, and flowing in graoeful tresses nround 
her. Her innrblo neck and shoulders wero 
bare; ono rounded arm lay by her side; tho 
other little hand, resting on her breast, held tho 
stem of a damask rose (hat seemed just culled. 

But tho miracle of the cmbalmcr’s art had 
bpen to preserve tho shell-pink of her oheck, 
tho scarlet of t hcf full lips, and even the rose- 
tint of her pearly nails. It seemed impossible 
that sho should bo dead. 

A series of intelligent investigations iden¬ 
tified tbo so-called Oraynor wjth llobcrt Gre- 
villo. His periodical absences w.oro visits to 
Paris, to receive his remittances. His rela¬ 
tions seized his property, and forgot him as 
speedily as possiblo. His wonderful art died 
with him—no record wns left of it. 

By tho reverent enre of the Earl of Lilberne, 
the body of Maud Aylmer was laid in the tomb 
of hor ancestors, with the pomp and ceremony 
duo to a countess. Tho old country churoh has 
bepn absorbed into the city; its grnvc-yard has 
been built upon; but tbo Aylmer vault remains, 
and in its dark recesses, still untombed, per¬ 
haps, by limo and decay, reposes that master¬ 
piece of tho Divine Artist— Maud Aylmeb's 
Bkauty. 
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“MODERN ATHENS." 


" Her* wealth Mill (wall* the (oldn tide. 

At b«qr Had* hi* labor pi in: 

Tk« Ardnttctapt'i ttblt pridt 
BMi cUfMct m 4 fiat; 

Htrt Jtttict, (mo her tativt tkitt, 

Hick ti d b bar bt l fc t tad her rad; 

Thtrt Ltarainf, nth hn n|h aytu, 

Setlu S c i tt t t m htr cop tb t di ." Born*. 

I N the county of Mid-Lothian, and about two | 
miles from the Frith-of-Forth, is situated 
“ Modern Athens,” the metropolis of Scotland. 
Having heard much of the unrivaled beauty of 
Edinburgh, I was somewhat fearful that on see¬ 
ing it I should be disappointed; but, instead of 
this being the case, I am now ready to say, 
the half was not told me. On my arrival in ; 

the city I took the advice of one who has ' 

rambled over not a little of the world, and, by 
experience, has learned the art of sight-seeing. 

“It would be wise,” she says, “in travelers to 
make it their first business in a foreign city to 
climb the loftiest point they can reach, so as to 
have the scene they are to explore laid out as 
in a living map beneath them. It is scarcely 
credible how much time is saved, and confusion 
of ideas obviated by this means.” 

After learning that the Castle was the highest 
point in the city, and having secured a room in 
a good temperance hotel, I started out with | 
guide-book in hand to see the Queen of the j 
British Isles. Crossing over the deep ravine, 
which divides the old city from the new, and, 
after spending considerable time aud strength 
in climbing, 1 found myself on the very summit 
of this once strong fortification. Here, elevated 
three hundred and eighty-three feet above the 
level of the sea, is a point admirably fitted to 
gratify the taste of the most fastidious spectator: J 

" St. Mirpnl I what a aifkt it hart I 
Lao( wild at auuonry appear ; j 

Scatt’a Gothic piimadt* aria*, ' 

And Mctvillc'a atatua greet* the tkiet, 

And aealptwed front and Grecian pile 
The pirated yet puttied eye beguile." 

Right well was 1 paid for my time and toil 
spent in working my passage up to this lofty 
rampart The view which spread itself out 
before me was novel, romantic, beautiful. At 
my feet lay the city, with its gigantic buildings, 
wide and narrow streets, squares and gardens, 
monuments and towers, all scattered round in 
seeming wild confusion. Running between an¬ 
cient and modern Edinburgh is a deep ravine, 
once a hiding-place for the burglar and ban¬ 
dit—now the highway of commerce and travel. ! 
On the north there is a gentle declivity, leading 
to the village or port of Leith, a broad estuary 
laughing in the sunlight, and all around arc 
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noble residences, with handsome lawns and 
well-kept walks. On the east is Arthur’s Seat, 
kingly and majestic, Salisbury Crags, bold and 
rugged, and Carlton Hill, covered with monu¬ 
mental glory. 

The Old Town presents a jumbled and con¬ 
fused appearance, which, contrasted with the 
elegance and regularity of the New, form a pict¬ 
ure of much beauty. Indeed, it would be im¬ 
possible for any one at all susceptible of the j 
beautiful in Nature or art to stand here without 
being over-charmed, yea, ravished with the j 
sight I believe that for picturesqueness of situ¬ 
ation and scenery, mountains and valleys, rocks 


and glens, and of the sea itself, within hearing 
and seeing distance, Edinburgh has no equal! 

“ Edina 1 Scotia's darling seat I 
All hail thy palacts and towers I" 

To give a minute description of every thing 
that attracts the eye would be to give a descrip¬ 
tion of the whole, for “ every prospect pleases,” 
and would require a large volume. I shall only 
attempt to sketch a few of the many places of 
interest connected with “ Auld Reeken,” in the 
order in which I saw them. 

On the west terminus of High-street, on a 
lofty rock that rises on three sides several 
hundred feet above the level of the ground, 



KDINBUKCH (NEW TOWN) MOM THE CASTLE. 


stands Edinburgh Castle. Tradition says that 
it was once occupied as a fortification by the 
aboriginal tribes, long before the conquest of 
the country by the Romans: if so, its situation 
must have rendered it impregnable. But much 
of the early history of this ancient stronghold 
is unknown—time kindly shuts out many of the 
il.irk actions of the past. When Dr. Johnson 
visited the Castle the guide mentioned that tra¬ 
dition asserted that a part of it had been stand¬ 
ing three hundred years before the birth of 
Christ. "Much faith,” replied the Doctor, in 
his usual manner, “is due to tradition, and 
that part of the fortress that was standing at 
so early a period must, undoubtedly, have been 
1 th* mot upon which it is founded !” 

On my way up to the top from the loner 
yard I met fifteen or twenty soldiers ; some on 


duty and others lounging lazily around. They 
were dressed, not in kilts, as I expected to 
see them, but in the English red and black. 
Having passed through the outer and inner 
yards, and then up a long circuitous alley, I 
found myself in a broad, open space, with sol¬ 
diers, citizens, and great guns. On the Bomb 
Battery is quite a large cannon, called “ Mons. 
Meg." It is eighteen feet long, hooped like a 
barrel, and can carry a ball five feet in circum¬ 
ference, according to history. Mons. Meg was 
forged at Castle Douglas in 1489, and presented 
to James II by the M’Lellans, when he was l»e- 
sieging the Castle of Threave. “Meg” was 
rent in 1682, when firing a salute in honor of 
the Duke of York’s visit to the city. Too great j 
a quantity of powder had been put in, and, as 
the charge was made by an Englishman, the j 
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Scotch say that it was done out of malice, there 
being no cannon in England so large. At the 
south-east corner of the Castle top is a little 
room, not more than twenty feet square, and, 
adjoining it, a bed-room not ten feet square, 
where Mary, Queen of Scots, became a mother. 
Here James VI first saw the light; and tradi¬ 
tion says that when he was eight days old he 
I was let down from the little chamlier window in 
J a Itasket, two hundred and fifty feet, and carried 
off to Sterling Castle, there to receive Catholic 
baptism. . On the wall of the chamber is the 
prayer Mary is said to have offered up on the 
1 birth of her son. It is painted in old English. 
The following is a copy of it: 

“ Lord Jtsu Christ, that Crownit was of Tlvomisc, 

Preserve the Birth whois Bodyie heir is borne. 

And send Hir Sonne Successioue to Reign still 
Long in this Kelme, if that it l>e Thy will; 

Alto Grant, 0 Lord, what ever of Her proteed, 

Be to thy Glorie, Honor and Praia aobeid." 

“Krer 1566 —Birth 0/King Jomtl—Month 19 Junii." 

The room in which the Scottish Regalia are 
stowed is on the east side of the quadrangle; 
but not having an order from the Council 
Chamber, I was unable to see it; and my time 
being limited I did not think it provident to go 
and get one. The Regalia consist simply of 
a crown, scepter, sword of state, and other 
jewels—symbols of Scotland’s ancient glory— 
now of her submission! These were long sup¬ 
posed to have been lost, but, after lying in 
an old oak chest from the date of the Union- 
1707 to 1810—they were brought to light by Sir 
Walter Scott 

While on my way down from the airy tops, I 


thought, if the old Castle could but speak, what 
tales she might tell me of olden times. These 
walls, now weather-beaten and time-worn, once 
surrounded infuriated mobs, and by them have 
passed the funeral train of successive gener¬ 
ations. And over these streets have marched 
kings and queens—some in honor and some 
in dishonor. Yes, and greater than kings or 
queens; for here, upon these pavements, Bu¬ 
chanan, and Robertson, and Hume, and Mac¬ 
kenzie, and Ramsey, and Chalmers, and Knox, 
and Miller, and Burns, and Scott, have often 
strolled! Visions of the past come up before 
me—a sacred antiquity looks out from every 
crevice, centuries have left their traces on these 
pillars, and touching memories are inscribed 
on every stone! 

Passing down High-street, toward Canongate, 
my attention was called to the first house on the 
right, a miserable-looking old structure, but 
worthy of a passing notice. This was once 
the residence of the first Duke of Gordon; 
and in the gable wall is to be seen a cannon 
ball, which is said to have been shot from the 
Castle, while the Pretender had possession of 
the town. Continuing my journey down the 
street I passed the Canongate Church, where 
repose the bones of Ferguson, the poet, and 
Adam Smith, the political economist And 
a little farther down, where the street con¬ 
tracts into a narrow lane, called the Neither- 
bow. Here, at the commencement of this nar¬ 
row street, stands a queer-looking old building, 
projecting nearly half-way across the street, 
called— 



JOHN KNOX’S HOUSE. 
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This is the house of all others in Edinburgh 
I wanted to see most Here, in this quaint old 
building, lived and labored one of the boldest 
spirits of the Reformation—a man over whose 
grave the Regent of Scotland triumphantly pro¬ 
nounced this noble culogium: “Here lies he 
who never feared the face of mannext to the 
house stands the church in which he preached 
fearlessly to kings and queens, and in which it 
is said the second Reformation received new 
life through the action of a woman. Jenny 
Geddes had brought her stool with her to 
Church on the memorable day in 1637, when 
the obnoxious liturgy of Laud was to be intro¬ 
duced into Scotland by authority. The Bishop 
of Edinburgh had just asked the Dean to read 
“ the collect for the day,” when Jenny exclaimed, 
“ Colic, said ye; the de’il colic the wame o’ ye; 
wud ye say mass at my lug?” and having tin- 
ished her speech she lifted her stool and sent it 
flying at the Dean’s head. 

There is nothing very remarkable about 
Knox’s house except its great antiquity. 

"Tim* consecrate*; 

And what it gray with age become* religious." 

Over the lower door are the nearly obliterated 
remains of the following inscription: “ Lyfe. 
Goo. ABOVE. AL. AND YOUR NlCHTBOR AS. Y’R. 
SELF.” On the corner which puts out into the 
street, under a sort of canopy, is a figure of a 
man on his knees—supposed to represent Moses 
on the Mount receiving the law—with hand 
raised and finger pointing to a stone on which is 
cut the name of God in three languages, thus: 

0rof. Deus. God. 

Above the inscription is a coat-of-arms, to which 
no clew can now be found. It is a wreath of 
flowers encircling three trees and three crowns, 
bearing initials J. M. and A. M. at the four 
corners. 

What changes has the hand of old Time 
brought about in this street! Here, in these 
dingy houses that surround me, once lived 
proud princes and nobles, now filled with the 
poorest of the poor. Here, where once was 
heard the voice of song and the merry laugh, 
now only the wail of want and misery. Princes, 
knights, and nobles have given place to toiling 
artisans and emaciated children of poverty. 
Here was once witnessed the clash of arms; 
here foe met foe in deadly grasp, and here the 
gathering war-clouds of angry passion often 
emptied themselves without law or justice. Sir 
Walter Scott thus refers to such: 

“ Whtn dw rtmta 0T high Dunmitu 
Saw Ian * ** glaam ami falchion* redden. 

And hand tha Slogan’* deadly yell." 


On most of the old houses may be seen rudely 
carved inscriptions—some in old English, but 
the majority of them in Latin, telling of the 
times previous to the Reformation. Few of 
these can at all be deciphered; the waste of 
years and the hand of the scavenger have put 
out of sight many records of the past. 

“ Time lay* hi* hand 
On pyramid* of bra**, and ruin* quit* 

What all the fond artificer* did think 
Immortal workmanihip: he tends hi* worm* 

To books, to old record*, and they devour 
Th' inscription*. He love* ingratitude, 

For he destroy'd the memory of man." 

Having satisfied myself in looking at the ex¬ 
terior of Knox’s house, I passed up the outside 
stair, at the top of which is a tloor opening into 
a small hall; here I was met by the lady who 
has the house in charge, and who, for sixpence, 
showed and explained to me every thing from 
sitting-room to garret. From the hall below 
there is a narrow, circular stairway, leading first 
to a room fitted up as a museum, and then 
higher still to the chamber in which the Re¬ 
former slept. The recess in which stood his 
bed was pointed out. Here he laid down the 
armor and took up the crown. Just a little be¬ 
fore he died he said to his wife, who stood by, 
"Read me the chapter [17th chapter of John] 
where I first cast anchor.” Dr. Preston being 
witli him offered up prayer, and then asked him 
if he heard it. “ Would God,” said he, “ that 
all men could have heard it as I have,” and 
then added, “ I praise God for the heavenly 
sound.” His friend, Richard Bannantyne,draw¬ 
ing near his bed, said, “ Now, sir, the hour that 
you have longed lor, to-wit, an end of your 
battle, lias come; and seeing now all natural 
{lowers fail, remember the comfortable promises 
which oftentimes ye have shown to us of our 
Savior Christ; that we may know ye under¬ 
stand and hear us, make us some sign.” Upon 
this he lifted up his hand twice, and died with¬ 
out a single struggle. 

"Is that a death-bed where the Christian lies! 

Yes, but not his; 't is Death himself there die* I" 

John Knox is not dead! He still lives. Lives 
in the hearts of Scotia’s sons and daughters; 
Lives to-day in the actions of a Protestant 
world more powerful than ever I 
From the bed-chamber I was taken into a 
little room not more than six or eight feet 
square, called the studio; here he was wont to 
clothe himself with strength for the battle. On 
the window of this little room is a likeness of 
Knox; also his crest, the year of his birth, 
150$, and of his death, 1572. Here, too, is ait 
old chair, said to lie the only article of furni¬ 
ture in the house which belonged to hint. My 
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guide called it hit study-chair. I 
took a seat in it for a little while 
and thought of the inspiration which 
filled the soul, nerved the arm, and 
made brave the heart of the great 
Reformer. 

If the date on the window be 
correct, Knox came into the world 
just twenty-two years later than 
Martin Luther, and four years earlier 
than John Calvin. He was the lead¬ 
ing spirit of the Reformation in 
Scotland, as Luther was in Ger¬ 
many, and Calvin in Switzerland— 
men raised up and anointed from 
on high to battle with error in high 
places. 

The highest point in the new 
town has an elevation almost equal 
to the Castle Summit of the old, 
and is called “ Carlton Hill.” The 
Scotch have been trying, it would 
seem, to cover it, like the Acropolis 
of Athens, with monuments of their 
warriors, statesmen, and poets. Of 
these the most conspicuous are 
Lord Nelson’s and the National 
Monument. The former is about 
one hundred and twenty feet high, 
which, with the hill, gives it an 
altitude of over five hundred feet 
al>ove the level of the sea. It is 
built after the form of a light-house, 
and serves the double purpose of 
monument and prospect-tower for 
sight-seers. By the payment of a 
sixpence the visitor is admitted to 
the summit, from which there is a magnificent 
panoramic view of surpassing beauty and variety. 
On the flag-staff there is a large time-ball, which 
drops exactly at one o’clock, Greenwich time, 
and in connection with this there is a gun fired 
by electricity at the same moment from the 
Castle. 

But the most noteworthy object on Carlton 
Hill is the national monument—a monument to 
the nation’s folly, for having commenced the 
work without counting the cost or measuring 
their strength. After the battle of Waterloo 
gratitude welled up within the Scottish heart, 
and they “resolved, at a great public meeting 
in Edinburgh, to erect some public building 
which should perpetuate the remembrance of 
events, in which the heroism of Scotsmen was 
so conspicuous." The work of erecting the 
same was commenced in 1822, during King 
George’s residence in Scotland, and the idea 
was to produce an exact model of the Parthenon 


SIX WALTER SCOTT’S MONUMENT. 

at Athens. At the expiration of two years over 
ninety thousand dollars was spent in the erec¬ 
tion of three steps and ten exterior columns, 
and, for want of funds, here it has rested for 
almost fifty years, and doubtless will rest for 
many more. It has been thought by some that 
the monument, as it now stands, is more pic¬ 
turesque than if completed, but I can’t see it in 
that light It is all very well for the Scotch to 1 
make the best of their misfortune. The fox 
said, “The grapes are sour,” when he found out 
he could not reach them, and we often find out 
what we will do by learning what we can’t do. 

But the handsomest monument in the city is 
Scott’s, situated on the finest street in the 
empire, and well worthy of such a place. It 
was erected in 1844 at an expense of ovet one 
hundred thousand dollars. This stately pile, 1 
rising in rich artistic beauty, might almost be 
worshiped without sin, for its like is not in 
heaven above, nor on the earth beneath, nor in j 
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the waters trader the earth. It was designed 
and partly built by George Weikle Kemp, a self* 
taught genius, who fell into the Union Canal and 
was drowned before its completion, but his name 
and fame will live long as the monument stands. 
In form it resembles an open spire about two 
hundred feet high, and has in its base a beauti¬ 
ful groined arch, in which is a colossal statue 
of Sir Walter and his dog “Maida" in gray 
marble, sculptured by SteeL In each front of 
the monument, above the principal arch, are 
six small niches, making a total of twenty-four 
in the main structure, which are mostly filled up 
with statues, cut in red sand-stone, of the most 
familiar characters in Scott's works. There is 
also an inside stairway which leads up to a 
gallery a few feet from the top, from which 
place some think the best view of the city may 
be had, but I don't believe it 
As a whole the monument is not to be equaled 
in the British Isles, if in the world. The gar¬ 
dens around the slope, on the brow of which it 
stands, are elegantly laid out and free to all. 

To the right of the monument, as you stand 
facing the old town, on one of the bridges 
spanning the vale, is built the art gallery, a 
solid stooe structure pillared on every side, and 
might well be called the Parthenon in miniature. 
The view from this place at night is one of the 
finest I have ever witnessed. Facing the east, 
on the right, are the booses of the old town, 
running up eight, ten, and even twelve stories 
high, and then rising oae above another as if 
desirous to reach the skies, and these being 
crowded with the poorer classes from the cellar 
to the garret, every room has its separate occu¬ 
pant, and consequently every window in this 
immense pile of buildings is illuminated. On 
the left is Prince-street, with its long row of 
well-lighted, beautiful stores looking over the 
flower and tree filled valley. The illumination 
of the old city is the consequence of poverty 
and wretchedness, and in the new of wealth and 
luxury; but both uniting make an illuminated 
picture of remarkable effect Here poverty and 
wealth have met together, wretchedness and 
luxury have kissed each other. 
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OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 


W IIAT a delightful trait in the An¬ 
glo-Saxon race is its readiness to 
take an interest in other people’s affairs, 
and to exhibit its sympathy in the form 
of sermons bearing indelible ntarks of 
the stones from which they have been 
extracted! All the nations of the earth 
have heard it proclaim, "Humani nihil 
a me nlienum puto"—"Everybody's 
business is mine.” From our own ex¬ 
perience during the war of the rebellion 
we know how sweet such sympathy is, 
coming from a cognate branch of the 
same family. We have not yet had a 
good opportunity of repaying John Hull 
in kind, but France has given us such 
a chance of disburdening our minds as 
we may scarcely' hope to meet again, 
and we have profiled by it to the fullest 
extent. Prostrate France, bestridden by 
her victor, has been incapable of mak¬ 
ing a refractory sign while we have 
poured into her car the words of wis¬ 
dom. "Cease," we have cried, "to 
struggle: there is not a single chance 
for you; and if there were, you woidd 
be very wrong to try it. Remember 
your thefts in old days from the Holy 
Roman Empire — that sublime institu¬ 
tion which claimed secular authority over 
Christendom, and of which the North 
German Confederation is the legitimate 
heir. Restore the stolen goods to Prus¬ 
sia, which, as the executor of the em¬ 
pire and the trustee of the confedera¬ 
tion, will take excellent care of them. 
Remember your unwarrantable inter¬ 
ference with Germany in the time of 
Maria Theresa and the Great Frederick, 
when you aided Prussia, at her solicita¬ 
tion, against the empire, and the em¬ 
pire, at its solicitation, against Prussia. 
Make reparation to Prussia and the de¬ 
funct empire, which have made up their 
little differences and arc now united. 
Remember your ill-behavior at the 
time of your revolution, when, instead 
of heeding the mild advice of innumer¬ 
able German princes, though backed 


by military demonstrations, you kicked 
out, upsetting not only the arrangements 
made for your welfare, but many of the 
Serene Highnesses themselves. Pay 
compensation to Prussia, which has now 
got possession of said Highnesses’ terri¬ 
tories. Remember how, when Prussia 
declared war against Napoleon I., the 
latter, instead of waiting like his good 
nephew to be thrashed at home, marched 
brutally to Jena, and thence to llcrlin. 
Can you do less in the way of reparation 
than open the gates of Paris to Kbnig- 
Kaiser Wilhelm ? We say nothing about 
your interference between us and Eng¬ 
land at the time of our first family diffi¬ 
culty. Perhaps you think we owe you 
a debt of gratitude for that: if so, can 
we better pay it than by giving you the 
good counsel of which you arc so much 
in need ? Besides, Prussia is fighting 
the battles of civilization—as witness 
her Krupp guns, her admirably organ¬ 
ized army and your own devastated ter¬ 
ritory. Contrast your moral and intel¬ 
lectual condition with hers. You write 
naughty, fascinating novels, poems and 
plays: Prussia writes none — at least 
none that any of us ever reads. You 
break the seventh commandment: Prus¬ 
sia has a system of easy divorces which 
takes away even the temptation. Hut 
what need to go on ? Repent, disgorge, 
humble yourself as all people, save An¬ 
glo-Saxons, should do when they are 
down. If, indeed, there were any hope 
of your rising— Hut no: we know your 
condition. German professors have told 
us your past history, and German bul¬ 
letins your impending fate. The Army 
of the Loire lias been annihilated, the 
Army of the North driven into Belgium: 
the towers of Notre Dame de Paris arc 
tottering under the bombardment which 
has so long been going on. Therefore 
lie still, make no effort, kiss the feet of 
the conqueror, humble yourself in the 
sackcloth of Eugenie and the smoking 
ashes of Bazeillcs." 
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WITH DICKENS —AT THE HANQUET- 
ItOARD AND ON SH1PU0AKD. 

I had secured my passage in the 
Scotia, which was to leave Liverpool 
on November 2, and was spending a 
week in London prior to the day of 
sailing. In my quiet lodgings in Sack- 
villc street I had heard no news ; so it 
was with interest, and some vexation, 
that I saw one morning in the Times 
the announcement that a farewell ban¬ 
quet, to be given to Charles Dickens 
previous to his departure for America, 
was to come off on the evening of No¬ 
vember 2. 

For a moment I was completely dis¬ 
pirited at remembering I should be 
leaving the British Channel at that very 
hour. There were only three days to 
elapse, and I could not reasonably ex¬ 
pect the steamship company to transfer 
my state-room on so short a notice; and 
besides, there was no assurance of a 
ticket to the dinner at this late hour. 
Yet. to miss such an occasion without 
an effort was not to be thought of. I 
hastened into Piccadilly, to the nearest 
cab-stand, and on lifting my finger a 
Hansom wheeled from the line and 
brought up at the curb in a twinkling. 

1 drove straight to the publishers' who 
held the tickets. In answer to my ap¬ 
plication a clerk said the number had 
to be limited to five hundred, and they 
had all been taken on the first an¬ 
nouncement. 

“I am very desirous of going: is 
there no chance for me between now 
and then ?" 

The only encouragement he gave me 
was to add fuel to the flame of my de¬ 
sire by saying, with considerable fervor, 
“This is a very remarkable occasion: 
there will probably be assembled at 
Freemasons' Tavern a greater number 
of distinguished people than were ever 
under one roof before,” 

"Yes, I know,” I interrupted, "and 
possibly out of that great number there 
will be some one who can't go ; in which 
case I beg you to secure the place for 
me." 

And then I pleaded my nationality in 
a faint-hearted way, with the feeble hope 


that it might beguile him into making 
an effort for me. He opened a blank 
book at this, and showed me that nine¬ 
teen applicants for such chances had 
been ahead of me. "But I’ll put you 
down for the twentieth if you wish,” he 
said, in a tone that left no room for 
hope. 

I left the shop, determined to remain 
in London and trust to luck, if I could 
do so without sacrificing my passage. 
A telegram was at once sent to Liver¬ 
pool, asking the favor of a transfer to 
the Cuba, which was to sail a week 
later. Then, having dismissed the cab, 
I strolled along the Strand as far as 
Wellington street, when it occurred to 
me that possibly some clerk in the office 
of AH /he Year Remiti might be in pos¬ 
session of a ticket and be indifferent 
about using it; but I was told there was 
no chance outside the publishing house. 
Into the Strand again I pushed along, 
not yet quite disheartened. There must 
be some way open for one so bent on 
admission, I thought — some magic 
words to open the door of this Free¬ 
masons’ cave. " Let me sec—' Open 
wheat,’ ‘ Open rye!’ Open — open 
guineas /" 

In two minutes more I was again in 
a Hansom, driving smartly for the pub¬ 
lishers’. 

" Open wheat, open rye,” I murmured 
to the clerk. 

"No one has yet returned a ticket,” 
lie responded. 

"Opcnguincas!"Icxclaimcd. Where¬ 
upon, after consultation with a brother 
clerk, he said to me, " It's possible 
one may turn up by evening; and 
if it should, I'll send a note to your 
lodgings." 

I thanked him, drove away, and— 
well, I got the ticket! Somebody from 
the country, I think, who couldn't come 
to town on that evening. The following 
telegram soon justified my venture, and 
put me in everlasting good-humor with 
the steamship company: “ Berth cancel¬ 
ed, and transferred to Cuba." 

Out of the fog and into the crowded 
cloak-room of Freemasons’ Hall I step¬ 
ped before the clock struck seven. A 
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letter B on my dinner-card denoted the 
section to which the holder was assign¬ 
ed ; so when the ushers invited Section 
B, I followed a number up to the ban¬ 
quet-hall, where five hundred Britons, 
in dress coats and white cravats, were 
taking their scats at the long tables. 
The dinner committee, composed of 
Wilkie Collins, Fechter, and other per¬ 
sonal friends of Dickens, were so busi¬ 
ness-like in their arrangements that the 
throng fell into their places with the 
greatest case and order. While await¬ 
ing the arrival of the guest, I had leis¬ 
ure to observe the apartment and the 
people about me. In each panel on the 
walls was inscribed in gold letters the 
title of one of Mr. Dickens’ most famous 
works. It was pleasant to watch the 
countenances of his countrymen as they 
read with new ardor these titles—to see 
them lighten with interest or broaden 
into smiles as the immortal names of 
Nicholas, The Christmas Carol, David 
and Pickwick met their eyes. 

It is not hard to detect a stranger; so 
my table companion, assuring himself 
of my case, politely offered to point out 
any lions that might be in sight, cither 
couchant or prowling about. Men were 
passing quickly from one table to the 
other, talking in high good-humor. 
" Do you see that stout man who has 
just left his scat ?" The man described 
stopped near us, and, leaning over, be¬ 
gan to tell something with immense glee 
to a listening group seated at table— 
stout of body and big of head, with un¬ 
common spirit and animation. "That's 
Mark Lemon," my friend said as he 
turned from them shaking with laugh¬ 
ter. How well his name fits his office 1 
I thought, as I saw for the first and last 
time the editor of Punch, in the not in¬ 
appropriate function of being the spirit 
of mirth at a banquet. 

At this moment something like an 
announcement was heard at the door: 
a stir was in the room, and the whole 
assemblage rose and broke into ap¬ 
plause. Mr. Dickens entered, accom¬ 
panied by Lord Lytton, and followed 
by a score of gentlemen. Very serious 
was his expression as he walked by the 


ranks of men clapping their hands ve¬ 
hemently. He seemed to be striving to 
keep down the emotion caused by this 
warm reception, and looked neither to 
right nor left as he traversed the long 
room. Bulwcr walked close at his el¬ 
bow, and while the applause deepened 
looked about him as if in a picture-gal¬ 
lery, stroked his beard, and threw his 
glances indifferently around, now on 
the people, now up at the inscriptions, 
as though he would say, " I am deter¬ 
mined not to appear to accept one grain 
of this applause for myself.” 

A minute, and they had passed, the 
group of eminent men crowding after 
so quickly that only a few could be 
named for me : “The lord chief-justice, 
who is sure to speak. The somewhat 
spare man, carrying his head bent, is 
Sir Charles Lycll, the geologist. That 
large man, nearly seven feet high, is 
‘Jacob Omnium’ of the Times, one of 
Thackeray's friends. And there is Sir 
Edwin Landseer." Amazing! I thought, 
as I looked upon the old man who half 
a century ago painted Dandic Dinmont's 
terriers, Pepper and Mustard. My com¬ 
panion brought me abruptly out of the 
past by exclaiming, " Look quickly if 
you would sec the handsomest man in 
England—the man with no beard, just 
passing! That’s Millais, the artist.” 

I looked, and saw one of the noted trio 
of Pre-Raphaelites. His face is indeed 
uncommonly handsome, and not of the 
florid English type. But I thought, as 
they hurried by, that they all looked 
somewhat low-spirited — like men who 
had been waiting longer than usual for 
dinner. 

Lord Lytton occupied the chair, with 
Mr. Dickens on his right and the lord 
chief-justice on his left. Behind the 
chair was the royal standard crossed 
with the stars and stripes, above which 
was a wreath encircling the monogram 
of the guest; while surmounting these, 
and almost directly over the head of the 
author, were the glittering letters that 
form the magic name of "Pickwick." 

And now the clink of soup-plates peals 
a welcome alarum, and the Army, the 
Navy, the Bench and the Bar, princes, 
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potentates and warriors, fell to, with 
great alacrity. Oh the clatter, the mur¬ 
mur, the hum of a great dinner I What 
a sight is that of five hundred men 
feeding at tnblc ! How pleasant to ob¬ 
serve the measureless content that rests 
upon each countenance! 

“ Stick to the claret, for the sherry at 
these public dinners is always risky," 
said my neighbor. I obeyed him, and 
with the aid of certain glees and madri¬ 
gals that were sung at intervals, made 
the time pass till the main business was 
reached. This was entered on by cere¬ 
moniously getting through the usual 
loyal toasts and offering congratulations 
to the royal family. 

There is one wholesome practice 
which prevails in England that must 
always startle an American when he 
witnesses it for the first time. It is that 
of coughing down a speaker who is be¬ 
coming prosy. Accustomed to our own 
social timidity, that compels us patient¬ 
ly to endure the droning of some diffu¬ 
sive bore through a long hour, one is 
astounded when a whole audience is 
taken with a violent catarrhal trouble, 
that makes such a clamor as to drown 
the speaker and force him to capitulate. 
On this occasion, after the British flag 
had been waved long enough, and over 
barbarous Abyssinia in particular, a 
certain Captain Somebody of the Navy 
kept on carrying it round the world, 
with a running talk.on ships and naval 
reforms generally. A shot or two hav¬ 
ing no effect, he received a broadside 
which sunk him at once, and silence 
for a moment settled over him. The 
same fate awaited Mr. Tom Taylor, the 
dramatic writer. Having been for some 
years actively interested in the organ¬ 
ization and drill of volunteer rifle com¬ 
panies, it fell to his lot to return thanks 
for the toast to the volunteers. Hearty 
cheers awarded his earlier remarks, 
which were pertinent and telling, but 
instead of wisely stopping, he diffused 
his critical observations over such a 
wide surface that he had to be admon¬ 
ished by a scathing fire. Heedless of 
this, he went on, all reason having ap¬ 
parently fled, and fatuously strove to 


withstand the tremendous volley which 
now assailed him. He staggered for an 
instant, and then dropped into his,scat. 

Arriving now at the chief toast of the 
evening, the chairman arose and began 
to address the eager company. At first 
we could hear no more titan some vocal 
sounds, but presently could distinguish 
some inflections of voice. Lord Lytton 
was manifestly speaking, for he was 
making gestures and uttering sounds, 
and everybody was trying to hear his 
words, but without success. There sat 
several hundred men with their faces 
aslant, intently and respectfully listen¬ 
ing to an inarticulate gurgle. His voice 
was not weak, and lie used it with some 
force and deliberation, but he seemed 
to be engaged in swallowing his words 
as fast as they were formed. Now and 
then his arms would move and his slen¬ 
der body swing forward and backward 
with the energy of his thought. If a 
word was caught, the meaning of a sen¬ 
tence was conjectured, and applause 
would follow. Then drawing himself 
erect, as if he thought all his eloquent 
remarks were distinctly heard, he would 
lift high his narrow shoulders, as though 
gathering for a fresh burst. And when 
it came my attentive ear was obliged to 
turn away baffled. Upon pointedly ad¬ 
dressing a gentleman who sat near him 
at table, it was obvious to some that he 
was making a direct appeal to Matthew 
Arnold in support of some proposition 
that never had an audible existence. 
But it required the morning journals 
afterward to tell us that Bulwer address¬ 
ed him as "one distinguished for the 
manner in which he has brought to¬ 
gether all that is most modern in senti¬ 
ment with all that is most scholastic in 
thought and language.” 

We furthermore had it verified that 
his oration was a glowing panegyric on 
Dickens, to whom he turned on closing 
and looked down upon him. Aided by 
this action, we could gather that he pro¬ 
posed "a prosperous voyage, health and 
long life to our illustrious guest and 
countryman, Charles Dickens." 

Mr. Dickens was on his feet in an in¬ 
stant, and in that voice now so well 
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known, with the least touch of huski¬ 
ness in it, confessed that the composure 
which he was used to command before 
an audience was so completely shaken 
that he could only hope they might see 
in him now "some traces of an elo¬ 
quence more expressive than the richest 
words." It was not alone owing to the 
deep stillness and the close attention 
of the audience that every word he 
spoke was so readily heard. His voice 
was not sonorous, nor did he employ 
what commonly passes for elocution, 
but by a distinct and forcible enuncia¬ 
tion, and putting a slight stress upon a 
suggestive word, often at the close of a 
sentence, he woidd drive it home to the 
hearer, laden with all the meaning he 
intended, and sometimes perhaps more 
than the printed text would suggest. 

In a bold figure, while referring to 
the emotions which his reception by 
this great assemblage aroused, he said: 
"The wound in my breast, dealt to me 
by the hands of my friends, is deeper 
than the soundless sea and wider than 
the whole catholic Church I" 'the in¬ 
tense energy and dramatic fervor with 
which this was uttered sent a thrill 
through the entire company. Yet con¬ 
siderable laughter immediately followed, 
showing that the sentiment was extrav¬ 
agant enough to be regarded ns a bon 
mot. He told them of "the great pres¬ 
sure of American invitations, and of 
the hearty and homely expressions of 
personal affection for him which it would 
be dull insensibility in him not to prize." 
Further, he promised to use his best 
endeavors “to lay down a third cable 
of intercommunication between the Old 
World and the New.” 

As this was a company of English¬ 
men, it was no doubt in excellent taste 
for the speaker to say the following 
words of the nation he was about to 
visit: " I know full well that whatever 
little motes my beamy eyes may have 
descried in theirs, they are a kind, large- 
hearted, generous and great people.” 
lint somehow 1 was a little uncomfort¬ 
able under this, and, though quite un¬ 
warrantably, felt as if I were a repre¬ 
sentative, a sort of accidental ambassa¬ 


dor, with imputed national sensibilities. 
The very folds of our flag that hung 
there seemed to become sentient, and 
indeed capable of hearing what was 
said. But this little conceit speedily 
gave place to a pang of regret as the 
address was now about to end. With 
the quotation from that wise little atomy, 
Tiny Tim, of “ God bless us every one 1” 
Mr. Dickens resumed his seat. 

There was a moment of stillness be¬ 
fore any applause, and the company 
maintained their listening attitude, re¬ 
luctant to part with him. Mr. Trollope, 
soon following, sensibly limited himself 
to few words, and those were in denun¬ 
ciation of a certain prophet of our day, 
whose bitter lamentations were unneces¬ 
sary and disagreeable. Mr. Trollope 
was sufficiently lucid for everybody to 
know that lie meant Thomas Carlyle. 
It was in this eccentric mode he return¬ 
ed thanks for the toast to Literature. 
The closing address by the lord chief- 
justice, looked to with interest, was a 
fulsome panegyric on the chairman. 
Lord Lytton was lolling his fatigued 
frame in an arm-chair, with his head on 
one side as if asleep. The orator talked 
to him and at him. Standing close at 
his side, he seemed, even by the gestures 
of his hands, to be baling out eulogy 
and deluging Bulwcr with it. But the 
statesman-novelist never once moved 
his tired head. If, ns is said, Bulwcr is 
so deaf that he could not hear a word 
of it, the situation "becomes ludicrous. 
The banquet was over, and the scene 
shifted to London streets. 

Early on the following Saturday morn¬ 
ing I went on board a little ferry-boat at 
the Liverpool wharf, and deposited my 
hat-box at the foot of a huge, pyramidal 
pile of luggage that stood on the centre 
of the deck. The things had been 
hastily heaped together, and the pile 
was crowned by another hat-box, which 
was rendered unsteady by the motion 
of the boat. Presently it toppled, and 
after making one or two ill-considered 
movements, rolled steadily to the bot¬ 
tom, where it was arrested by my own 
hat-box, against which it leaned trust- 
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ingly. On its lid was painted in large 
black letters the name “Charles Dick¬ 
ens." This little incident informed us 
of the precious freight the Cuba was to 
carry, and was read as a happy augury 
of a pleasant ocean voyage. 

“That's him now, a-coming down the 
plank," said a rough-looking man to a 
knot of others. Approaching the tug 
at a fast walk was a man of medium 
height, with weatherbeaten, ruddy face 
and light blue eyes. He was dressed 
in a heavy, double-breasted pea-jacket, 
and wore a Derby hat. It is the first 
mate hastening aboard, I should have 
said had I not seen him before. This 
apparently seafaring man was the only 
passenger to whom anxious farewells 
were said; and as a rosy young girl 
clung tearfully about his neck in daugh¬ 
terly fashion, the rigging became sud¬ 
denly interesting to me, and my note¬ 
book was closed. 

When fairly on our way it was appa¬ 
rent that Mr. Dickens' known pedes¬ 
trian habits were invincible by wind or 
wave. To and fro, between the wheel- 
house and the smoke-stack, he paced 
the deck for hours every day. These 
walks were mostly alone, for the reserve 
with which he obviously sheltered him¬ 
self was respected from beginning to 
end. It was only in those accidental 
encounters or inevitable juxtapositions 
arising on shipboard that he was ad¬ 
dressed by his fellow-passengers. But 
lie rarely spoke first, save in the morn¬ 
ing salutation on deck. He never once 
joined the shivering group that clustered 
about the smoke-stack for warmth, but 
paced and paced, engaged apparently 
in serious thought. “I wish he would 
begin to lay the cable now," thought I, 
“ according to his promise at the ban¬ 
quet; it would be such an excellent 
chance while he has us here so handy 
on shipboard.” But night fell and day 
rose—mists drove and the sun shone, 
and the steamer went booming along, 
and the passengers chatted and walked 
and ate and drank, and still the great 
envoy made no sign of laying the cable. 

It was tlie most natural thing in the 
world for everybody aboard to want to 


say something to him. And what could 
be more natural than that the restraint, 
which was self-imposed out of consid¬ 
eration for his comfort, should give way 
on the least provocation ? There, walk¬ 
ing back and forth daily among them, 
went the man who had probably given 
them more pleasure and delight than 
any other living—had cheered them in 
calamity, had heightened their joys, had 
cleared their vision to see the beauty 
and goodness that may lie in common 
surroundings, and created a gratitude 
in their hearts that cannot be measured. 
So in the course of three or four days 
all had a speaking acquaintance with 
hijn, and whoever joined him found him 
easy of approach and not averse to 
talk. 

" I have knocked about the Channel 
a good deal, and have learned in that 
way," he explained to one who marvel¬ 
ed at his knowledge of sailor-craft. 
Whenever the heavy tramp of the gang 
was heard as the men reeled in the wet 
log-line, there stood Mr. Dickens watch¬ 
ing it as it was pulled tight and dripping 
along the deck. Among the first to 
know what run the ship had made, few 
could ever carry him the news, spite of 
the uncertain hours at which the log 
was heaved. How distinctly I recall 
his figure as he climbed up the ladder 
to the deck! First his low-crowned 
round hat appeared; then his ruddy 
face lit with his marvelously blue eyes; 
then his double-breasted seaman's coat. 
On sunny days he would carry up in 
his hand a huge book bound in blue. 
On the cover was stamped a gilt picture 
of an elephant with uplifted trunk chas¬ 
ing a boy. It was a book on India. 
He would place this big volume on a 
bulkhead or bench, and sit down by it 
as if lie contemplated reading. Hut he 
never read a page of it while on deck. 
His quick glance was up at the sails, 
the mystery of ropes, the clouds, the 
way of the wind, and everywhere but 
on the book. 

On a day when the ship rolls heavily 
men’s faces are often portentously long 
at dinner in the saloon. " If I could 
only keep my feet till the bell rings, I 
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should get safely through,” I observed 
one day, 

"Take hot negus for lunch: it will 
keep you up much better than the ale," 
Mr. Dickens replied. Then, pursuing 
the subject, he said: " My worst time is 
in the morning when I get up: how do 
you manage then ?” 

“Watch the towels, and the moment 
they stop swinging make a dive for the 
lounge, seize my flask and take one 
spoonful of brandy." 

“ But only one; for if you take more," 
he said, curving one eyebrow and smil¬ 
ing, “ you are defeated. That’s my plan 
also, and it works very well.” 

Of course I prized hints from this 
source, especially as they had a smack 
of the "Markis o’ Granby” and the 
“ Maypole.” The chat turned on travel, 
on winter climates, went back to Eu¬ 
rope, trundled down to Italy and his 
long residence at Genoa, and the beauty 
of the Riviera. The lovely features of 
the Cornice were tossed from hand to 
hand, as though we were capping verses. 
“ How picturesque those villages!" said 
he. " And what a balmy air!" exclaim¬ 
ed another. "And that blue sea in 
front!" pursued Dickens. "And the 
shining orange groves I" "Yes, and 
backed with those rich hills!" he add¬ 
ed with almost lyric fervor. At this 
moment a new-comer broke in with 
sorpe odious remark about the number 
of "knots she’s running." He flung 
his great cobble-stone into the smooth 
flow of talk, and there was an end of it. 

One evening 1 was sitting alone on 
deck while teapots and lighted candles 
were being placed in the saloon below. 
Some one was climbing up the ladder, 
and I perceived the outlines of Mr. 
Dickens' hat and coat. He took a 
camp-stool and sat near me. After a 
word or two we traveled ahead of the 
ship to America. 

"How far is it from New York to 
Philadelphia ? or, rather, how long is 
it ? for it's absurd in these days to ask 
how far.” After the comforting as¬ 
surance that it was only three hours and 
a half, I asked him whether he remem¬ 
bered a certain venerable lady of Phil¬ 


adelphia whom he had met when here 
before. He said, "Perfectly well: in¬ 
deed I never forget anything /’' and re¬ 
peated with some emphasis that lie had 
a great memory. 

He knew the capacity of the opera- 
houses in the Eastern cities, and re¬ 
marked that he preferred a small or 
medium-sized hall to read in—•" a room 
in which everybody can see my face,” 
he said, "for so much depends on the 
face and the lighter shades of voice.” 

"What do you mean by a good au¬ 
dience ?” he asked. 

"Good refers to size rather than qual¬ 
ity, and mostly means a full house.” 

At this moment a lady, wrapped in 
water-proof and hood, came up and sat 
down on the deck by us. And then 
arose questions about Miss Adelaide 
Procter and other writers. 

" Did you know Mrs. Browning ?" 
asked the lady passenger. 

"Oh yes, indeed!" 

"Do tell me something about her!" 

"Well, she was one of the smallest 
women you ever saw, and was ill a 
good deal. It was very funny to see 
the way Browning used to carry het 
about all over Europe.” The talk fell 
on Browning’s plays, Colombe's Birth • 
day and The Blot in the 'Scutcheon — 
"that remarkable thing in literature, a 
tragedy without a crime!” somebody 
said. Mr. Dickens warmly assented to 
the praise given to the dramatic frag¬ 
ment. 

“Notwithstanding its beauty, I sup¬ 
pose Browning never intended it to be 
acted ?” asked one. 

"Oh yes,” he replied: “Browning re¬ 
quested me once to fit it for the stage, 
and I did so. It was not the fault of 
the play that it was not successful: it 
was because the audiences were not up 
to it." 

However skeptical I may have felt 
about this criticism, I said nothing, and 
Mr. Dickens expressed still further his 
admiration of Browning. He asked me 
if I had read the poem "Rabbi Ben 
Ezra," I had not, whereupon he com¬ 
mended it warmly, and advised me to 
read it. 
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I had but one more talk with him,' 
and that a brief one. One afternoon, 
during a walk together on deck, I said, 
“Mr. Dickens, if you don’t object to 
my asking you something about your 
books—” 

" Not at all," he said, cordially. 

" I would ask you to give me a word 
to characterize certain qualities which 
the style assumes occasionally." I 
hated, I said, to employ the word melo¬ 
dramatic, feeling it to be inappropriate, 
but could find no -other, and asked if 
he objected to it in any case. 

“What do you mean when you say 
melodramatic ?" he inquired. 

" When the style rises above the level 
of common prose, and the sentiment 
lifts itself out of the region of common 
things, and the sentences actually be¬ 
come rhythmical. There is something of 
it in ‘ the storm' in David "—he nodded 
affirmatively—"in ‘An Italian Dream' 
in the Pictures from Italy; the chapters 
on ' Monscigncur ’ in tire Ta/e of Two 
Cities possess it; and the passages 
wherein Lucie Manette hears the echoes 
of hurrying footsteps where no footsteps 
are, are all musical and suggestive of 
more than they say.” 

" Yes, 1 recognize—I understand you 
perfectly; but that which you mean I 
should not call melodramatic ; I call it 
picturesque." 

Then dwelling on this for a moment, 
“Let me tell you," he said, “the def¬ 
inition I gave to an English artist the 
other day, who asked me to explain the 
difference between the theatrical and 
the dramatic in a picture. I said, If 
any of the figures in the scene look as 
if they thought they were being looked 
at, if their expression in the least shows 
them to be aware of spectators, I should 
call it theatrical. But when they do 
their part with unconscious energy, and 
are wholly subject to the governing 
emotions of the scene, it is dramatic." 

He was elaborating this definition, 
when a large man joined us and put 
his clumsy foot into the talk and tram¬ 
pled it shapeless. 

When within sixty miles of Boston a 
pilot-boat came tossing around, with a 


pilot in her dressed in black cassimcre 
trousers, a neat overcoat and heavy kid 
gloves. The first question he asked as 
he reached the deck was whether Mr. 
Dickens was on board. 

And now we took our last dinner, the 
captain's dinner; at the close of which 
Mr. Dickens agreeably surprised the 
company by making a spirited little 
speech, and proposing the health of the 
captain in such genial words as to 
overcome that officer’s wonted taciturn¬ 
ity. A few hours after this we were in 
Boston Harbor, where a band of gentle¬ 
manly marauders boarded the steamer, 
seized their prize and bore him away. 

C. M. W. 
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SOME PROS AND CONS OF TRAVEL ABROAD. 

By ALICE A. BARTLETT. 


It was at Cologne that the idea of 
saying my say on some of tho effects 
of European travel came into my head. 
Almost simultaneously camo tho 
thought, can any ono want to know 
what a young and foolish American 
woman thinks about that or any other 
thing ? No j I suppose not. And so, 
for a moment I gave it up. Then, as 
I remembered that I was on my way 
homo for tho third time, and that, 
after all, I was neither so young nor 
so foolish as I onco was, I took cour¬ 
age, and said, “ Well, let it go as mero 
veal; and why should not subjects bo 
treated once in a while from tho calf 
point of view ? In fact, considering tho 
vast number of American calves who 
como abroad, why is it not the view 
which will address itself to tho great¬ 
est number, and, possibly, do them 
tho greatest good ? And then I de¬ 
cided to do it, and to keep before mo 


as imaginary listeners that wonderful, 
ever-increasing, unaccountable, and 
uncounted army, tho women travel¬ 
lers from tho other side of tho Atlan¬ 
tic. 

Whonco do they come, and why, 
these innumerable women? Tlicro 
is not a table-d’hoto in Europe at 
which they do not sit in rows. 
Thero is not a picture-gallery in which 
they do not herd together in gay, fash¬ 
ionably-dressed groups; nor a public 
promenade or ball at which they are 
not tho prettiest and the most numer¬ 
ous of young people. They travel 
with or without matrons; they havo 
good or bad manners, as the case may 
bo; but they are thero, unmistakable, 
national, irrepressible. Somo aro in¬ 
valids; some mero pleasure-seekers; 
somo intent on art, and others not; 
somo mako you ill with horror, oth¬ 
ers make you proud to call them fol- 
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low country-women. There is no 
possible kind of women which can 
not be found among thorn; and yet 
they aro in a certain way alike, at 
least in not resembling the women of 
any other nation in such a way ns to 
deceive an intelligent foreigner. In 
Switzerland, last summer, a very 
clover Polish lady, who had been ask¬ 
ing many questions about America, 
finally posed mo by saying, “ There is 
• ono thing I cannot understand; por- 
lmps you will have the goodness to 
explain it to mo. It is la demoiselle 
AmSricaine. Whoro aro the men of 
America and the married women ? ” 

Not long nftor, a French lady, al¬ 
most tho most intelligent woman I 
ever met, asked mo tho same thing, 
and added some not unjust criticism 
upon the ways and manners of tho 
majority of tho demoiselles Amiri- 
caines sho had seen. 

Again, I happened to go for a fow 
moments to tho house of a friend in 
Italy, on the same evening with three 
other American girls, and this is 
what a grande dame who had. seen 
much of many societies said of us, her 
German husband agreeing with her. 
Sho said, “ I cannot believe that those 
were unmarried women. It is not 
possible. You aro fooling mo. But 
they come into tho room with porfect 
composure, they walk up to you calm¬ 
ly to say good ovening, they converse 
fluently on any subject that arises, 
their manners prove them to bo mar¬ 
ried women.” 

“ And yet,” said my friond, “I as- 
suro you that they are, ono and all, 
unmarried.” 

Tho countess shrugged her shoul¬ 
ders. “ Of courso, since you say so, 
I must believe,” she said; “but I do 
not understand your demoiselle Amiri- 
caine.” 

I could tell a: dozen similar sto¬ 


ries out of my own experience, all 
leading to tho same general result; 
namely, that the young womon of 
America havo made a certain impres¬ 
sion in Europe, that they are regard¬ 
ed os a class apart, and thpt even 
when they aro accepted as all right, 
they aro not thoroughly understood. 
Even thoso who belmvo much like 
other womon, whether their lives bo 
gay or quiot ones, can bo distinguished 
from both tho English and Continen¬ 
tal jeune Jille. It is perhaps some¬ 
what in tlio favor of the Americans 
that the difference is noted, and they 
are of course received everywhere 
with respect ond pleasure. No 
women, it is conceded, aro moro truly 
charming and dignified, and they do 
much to remove tho bud impression 
caused by another class of their coun¬ 
try-women. 

For it is impossible to deny that 
tho idea of tho demoiselle Americaine 
most prevalent among Europeans, as 
a whole, from servants up to tho very 
popo himself, is derived from a class 
of young girls who havo mado our 
name almost a social reproach and 
by-word. Being tho most numerous, 
tho most evident, and by far tho most 
startlingly un-Europonn of our trav¬ 
ellers, they aro naturally regarded as 
the true typo; and tho mild wonder 
expressed by tho persons I havo quot¬ 
ed abovo is changed into positivo dis¬ 
gust and terrible misunderstanding 
when they become tho subject of re¬ 
mark. The impression they and 
theirs have made is so deep that one 
is not ashamed — no, never that — of 
being nn American, but ono is at any 
rate conscious of it, and has, in meet¬ 
ing new people of other nations, a 
feeling that ono is nt soraowhat of a 
disadvantage, and will create n favor- T 
able impression, if at all, against 
great odds. This is a hard subject to 
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treat of without gotting accused of 
snobbishness; but I speak not as a 
critical outsider, looking down from a 
soat of scorn, but as myself a demoi¬ 
selle Americaine, standing in the 
crowd with tho others, loving them 
well enough, and caring enough for 
what is thought of them by nice peo¬ 
ple all over the world, to run tho risk 
of saying unpalatable things. 

And these girls to whom I now refer, 
how shall I describe them to stay-at- 
home Americans ? For there is no need 
of furthor description to thoso who have 
lived, even a short time, in European 
cities and watering-places. I should 
say of them, in the first place, that 
tlioy belong in a social division, the 
members of which, in other countries, 
do not travel, or, if they travel, do not 
malco themselves conspicuous; and I 
can imagine a party of them starting 
forth somewhat in thiswise. Papa, as a 
rule, stays at home. He has his newly- 
made money to look after, and mamma 
and tho girls must get through tho un¬ 
known regions as they best may with¬ 
out him, Mamma is a well-meaning 
woman, of vulgar features and vulgar 
mind. She has had no education to 
speak of, either intellectual or social, 
and she isas unfamiliar with thoqueen’s 
English as sho is with her own gor¬ 
geous new clothes. Sho knows this, and 
so do her daughters ; and the result is, 
that the poor woman is sadly set upon 
by thoso young persons, who conceive 
themselves to bo quite up in the ways 
of tho world, and make her accopt 
their dicta as to what is right and 
proper, however much her own home¬ 
ly scnso of the fitness of things may 
revolt. So, at tho very start, they are 
as good as without a matron; for I 
opino a matron to be, a lady who not 
only accompanies, but also guides and 
controls, hor charges, and who, in the 
words of the French advertisements, 


suit conduire unejeunepersonne dans 
le monde. 

But these young women mean to 
bo controlled by no one. They are a 
social law unto themselves, and have 
coino abroad to have a good time in 
their own loud, silly way. They 
have anTdea that Europo is bristling 
with lovers and adventurers; and they 
intend to havo at least a fair share 
of both. Thoy also supposo that 
their own personal appearance, their 
clothes and tho other evidences of 
their wealth, aro mattors of interest 
and admiration to all beholders. 
Thoy are utterly ignorant of what is 
really worthy of admiration in women, 
and I presumo havo no idea whatever 
that thoy aro not behaving themselves 
with tho most distinguished propriety 
and graco. I can only liken them, 
in tho other sex, to some wretched boy, 
who thinks he is seeing life like a gen¬ 
tleman, because ho smokes and drinks 
and gambles, and is familiar with low 
amusoments. 

Is it a wonder, that, with this fear¬ 
ful lack of education, thoy do strange 
and untoward things ? I think the 
wonder is that they get along as well 
as thoy do j and my only feeling in 
regard to them is one of sorrow and 
despair. Yes, despair; for I see no 
way in which their numbers will ever 
bo thinned, or their manners mended. 
Amorica will continue to produce 
them indefinitely, I supposo, at least 
in our day; and out of the same 
mould tho samo cast will always 
come. Nor can you mako a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear. Thoy must 
bo loft to themselves; and in time, lot 
us hope, nil persons on tho other Con¬ 
tinent will know, what somo havo 
already found out, that they are not 
fair representatives of American 
women, and havo no place in polite 
society at home. , 
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Dismissing tliom from considera¬ 
tion, and without ontoring upon the 
question of the fast girl, who is the 
same nil over the world, I want to say 
a few words of, and to, much nicer girls. 
For I am afraid that sorao of them 
come to Europe without understand¬ 
ing that customs differ, and tlint 
if they go into foroign or Anglo- 
foreign society they will bo judged 
according to the laws of the placo in 
which tlioy are. What a girl can do 
without notice, or at least with im¬ 
punity, in her own land, at once 
condemns her in anothor. Whether 
tho ono nation or the othor has the 
most sense and right on its side is 
not tho question. Tho question is, 
whether tho girl wishes to keep her 
reputation, or lose it, in tho eyes of a 
certain number of people. 

For it sometimes comes to this. In 
ignorance, or in an uncontrolled pursuit 
of pleasure, American girls accept in¬ 
vitations which tho men giving them 
would not daro suggest to any re¬ 
spectable country-woman of their own, 
and do things which in foreign eyes 
admit of but tho worst interpretation. 

And, because this fact has been 
forced upon my notico, I would say to 
any girl going abrond for tho first 
time, find out how your American 
freedom may bo misundorstood, — find 
out in how different a relation women 
stand to men in foreign society, and 
in what a different light they are re¬ 
garded by them in many instances, and 
under many circumstances; and when 
you have found tlieso things out, which 
you must do from somo ono who really 
knows, govern yourself accordingly. 
Givo up any pleasure, no matter how 
tempting, which you cannot havo with¬ 
out sacrificing your dignity; remem¬ 
ber that going to Europe does not 
moan ono long picnic; and do not de¬ 
ceive yourself into thinking that it 


makes no mattor if you go a little far 
in having a good time, as long as you 
are on your travels. It makes more 
matter than over then; and moreover, 
to add a lower motivo, whatever you do 
of an extraordinary nature will bo 
eagerly seized upon to mako piquant 
items in home lettors, which, ns wo all 
know, are well read and handed 
round among many people. 

I would beg American girls, for 
their own sakes, for tho sakes of their 
families and friends, and for tho snko 
of tho country they ought to enro for, 
whether they do or not, to pay somo 
heed to what I say, and, whether they 
accept it ns true or not, to look upon 
it at least ns ono side of an impor¬ 
tant question. I am myself so con¬ 
vinced that I am not mistaken, that I 
would not nllow any young girl who 
might bo under my control to go 
abrond without a matron who would 
keep hor well in hand, and I should 
insist upon her having such a matron 
irrespective of my own confidence in 
her education and intentions; for I 
bclievo that a girl is exposed to influ¬ 
ences in Europe which are almost un¬ 
known to her at home, and that sho 
may bo much hurt by them, perhaps 
without knowing it herself. 

And there comes a question of 
widest range. Is it, on tho whole, 
good for us to go abroad ? 

This is a point upon which I do not 
pretend to havo a definite opinion; but 
I disngreo with tho majority in so far 
that I think it an open question. 

To continue with my imaginary 
young girl, what would it do for her, 
this tour in Europe ? 

It would cultivate her tnsto in 
matters of art. Sho would see tho 
originals of the casts and engiavings 
which had been familiar to her from 
childhood; and, if sho knew tho beau¬ 
tiful when she saw it, she would derive 
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keen delight from them. Nor could 
alio help getting moro or less histori¬ 
cal and general information rammed 
into her little head. Sho would ace 
with her own eyes that there ore othor 
great nations besides her own, and 
she would in a measure learn how 
they livo in public. This sho would 
necessarily do, whether she saw any 
thing of their moro privato life or not. 
Sho might also, perhaps, improvo her 
school-acquired knowledge of modern 
languages; and I hope sho would have 
“ajolly good time” climbing moun¬ 
tains and sailing seas. 

Well, and what then ? What does 
tho other sido of tho account show ? 
I much fear that it shows that there 
is moro than a possibility of her re¬ 
turning to America with two changes 
wrought in her mind and soul. One 

is, that hor religious ideas would bo 
moro or less disturbed, of which moro 
hcrcaftor. And the other is, that sho 
might have becomo possessed with a 
notion which seizes upon tho best of 
people, old and young, and which it 
is very bard to combat, because it is 
founded, according to those wdio hold 

it, upon high and beautiful principles. 
They say, and undoubtedly believe, 
that persons of feeling and cultiva¬ 
tion, of deliento tastes and artistic 
sensitiveness, persons who know how 
to enjoy the beautiful and freo in full 
sympathy with it, can livo happily, or 
ns they put it in their miserable cant, 
can do justice to their souls, only out 
of America. And having this idea, 
my young girl would, when she came 
home, turn up her pretty noso at hor 
own country, and long for Germany 
or Italy or Franco; and, if sho could, 
sho would in tho end, whether mar¬ 
ried in tho mean time or not, swell 
tho disgracefully long list of Ameri¬ 
can residents abroad. I say disgrace¬ 
fully long, and I mean disgracefully 


long. For is it not a disgrace to us 
that so many of our best people desert 
tho land which gave them birth, and 
to which they owo tho fruit of tho 
knowledge and cultivation they may 
have acquired, and, of their own 
choice, livo in countries which nro 
moro “ agreeable ” to their aesthetic 
or lazy or pleasure-loving theories of 
life ? Is it not a disgrace that any 
Amorican can look at his great, pa¬ 
thetic country, struggling and fer¬ 
menting and boiling over with con¬ 
tending elements, needing, if ever 
country needed, the influence of a class 
of educated, moderate, truly liberal, 
patriotic, and cultivated men and 
women, and then go and spend tho 
best years of his life in idling at some 
European capital ? 

Something is radically wrong when 
such a thing is common ; and rather 
than havo even my one young girl 
swell that list I would have her give 
up seeing Europe. Laugh at mo if 
you will, call mo old-fashioned and ab¬ 
surd, but I confess I think it is a 
national calamity that we should ex¬ 
patriate ourselves so easily and so 
complacently. 

Tlieso things might happen to any 
girl who went through Europe merely 
as a tourist, speaking no tonguo but 
her own, and mixing in no foreign 
society. But let us suppose her to 
speak French with facility, to enter 
into conversation with the men and 
women of all nations whom sho may 
meet in such ways as ronder conver¬ 
sation possible, to bo invited to houses 
wlicro sho will make tho acquaintance 
of others, and, in short, to sco peoplo 
ns well ns things. I think that in 
this caso thoro will bo another danger, 
and that tho ono last mentioned will 
bo much increased. Tho Anglo- 
Saxon theory of life, which is in all 
human probability the ono sho has 
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imbibed, may, I think, be shaken to 
its very foundations, if slio comes into 
familiar contact with that other the¬ 
ory which wo are accustomed to ex¬ 
press by the ono word “French.” 
I do not mean by this that sho will 
become an unprincipled and immoral 
woman of her century, or that she 
will see impostors or fast peoplo. On 
tho contrary, I think that ono reason 
why sho may bo influenced by her 
foreign acquaintances is, that they 
will probably bo such charming, affec¬ 
tionate, graceful, and gracious persons, 
that sho will say to hors.elf that they, 
rather than her old friends, have 
found out how to live and think. 
Sho may havo begun to suspect this 
from her acquaintance with modorn 
literature, and will only go on in a 
way already entored upon, when sho 
sees in real life what sho has long 
known to exist.- Tho result may be, 
after all, only that she will look at 
things in a more cosmopolitan way, 
and bocomo tolerant where sho was 
ouco condemnatory. Whothor this 
is a change for the better or for tho 
worse, whether the loss fine natures 
will 8top at a certain point or go be¬ 
yond it, is a question which I should 
pondor deeply bofore I sont my young 
woman forth. Most parents and 
guardians do not trouble thomselvcs 
much about it; and they may bo jus¬ 
tified in their sorono ignoring of such 
abstract possibilities, especially in 
viow of tho difficulty of protecting 
any ono from any thing in these 
days. I do not pretond to judge. 
I merely stato my own unsettled stato 
of mind with porfcct frankness; and 
any ono who can uiako any thing out 
of it is welcomo to do so, though ho 
laugh at mo all tho whilo. Thcro is 
something in it, probably, or why 
should I, who am by birth and educa¬ 
tion a Yankee of Yankees, rushing 


in too often where angels fear to 
tread, havo been brought round, by 
what I have seen and heard, to such 
an antiquated stand-point ? Porhap9 
some one will answer, because you 
havo seen Europe and care no inoro 
about it, or because you havo seen it 
under sad or disagrecablo circumstan¬ 
ces and take a bilious view of tho 
whole thing. Not so, kind friend. 
No one over travelled more comfort¬ 
ably and pleasantly than I havo; and 
I like Europe very much, and am 
well whilo tliore. I never oven lost 
a pieco of luggago to sour my mind; 
and as to tho peoplo I havo met, they 
havo been only too good to mo. It 
cannot bo accounted for in that way: 
so lot’s givo it up, and procood to tho 
consideration of that chango in re¬ 
ligious ideas of which I have spoken. 
A difficult subject, truly, becauso 
thoro is no particular starting-point 
to it. 

What I mean is, that, out of ten 
Americans coming to Europe, not 
more than two would havo tho samo 
belief, probably, and that conse¬ 
quently it is hard to describe a chango 
which must effect tho people experi¬ 
encing it so very differently. A 
Unitarian would take it ono way, an 
Episcopalian another, a Congregation- 
alist anothor; but they would all feel 
it more or less in tho same direction, 
namoly, in their mental altitude in 
church. I do not boliovo it is possi¬ 
ble for tho generality of mankind to 
go, day after day, to look on at church 
ceremonies, without coming to regard 
them ns entertainments of a more or 
loss pleasing nature, according to their 
dogreo of gorgeousness or strangeness, 
or the beauty of their musical render¬ 
ing. Tho idea that they are offered 
to God gets vory dim or entirely dis¬ 
appears. Peoplo rush for places 
where they can best hear the singing, 
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or fight with more vigor than polite¬ 
ness for good positions whence to see 
the show that is going on at the 
altar j they discuss the quality of this 
or that voice, or wonder aloud what 
on earth the meaning of such and 
such a coroinony is, and then, per¬ 
haps, vote tho whole thing a bore, 
and go out into tho piazza to look at 
Punch and Judy, and criticise their 
performance in tho same spirit. Do 
this almost every day, and tho fine 
edge of one’s courtesy and reverence 
— tho idea that, tho church-door en¬ 
tered, one is peculiarly in tho pres¬ 
ence of God, and must think of him 
and of tho inward, and outward ser¬ 
vice duo him — soon wears oft’; and 
from a worshipper ono turns into a 
critic, and, even in one’s own church, 
cannot shako off wholly tho framo 
of mind into which one has fallen. 
Somo peoplo undoubtedly regard 
their Roman Catholic brethren as 
poor fools, so out of tho palo that 
their worship can bo looked at only 
as a curiosity, and think that it is 
quite right to gad about from ono of 
their churches to another, as to so 
many concert-rooms or menageries j 
but let us hope that this favorite form 
of Protestant narrow-mindedness is 
on tho wane, and that, by and by, 
we shall all recognize the fact that 
tho great ceremonies of tho Church 
aro not solely for the amusement of 
foreign Pharisees. In tho mean 
time, may we bo duly thankful if wo 
are preserved from becoming connois¬ 
seurs in ritual, and if we kcop a bit 
of our Yankee Sabbatarianism even, 
as wo run the gauntlot of years of 
wandering far from our own safo par¬ 
ishes I For it is a sad thing, I think, 
for tho Northern mind to become 
infected with tho Southorn careless¬ 
ness, cheerfulness, childlikeness, light¬ 
ness, whatover you choose to call it, 


in regard to religious matters, with¬ 
out tho Southern fervor nnd piety. 
Either may bo good in its way; but 
if you lose tho sturdiness of the one, 
nnd fnil to get tho sontiment of tho. 
other, wliero aro ydu ? You aro in 
tho state in which many European 
loungers are, — a state which some 
peoplo would, and others would not, 
deplore, and which my pen is neither 
sufficiently strong nor delicate to 
describe. 

These aro mere suggestions of pro3 
and cons which would come into my 
mind, in considering whether my 
young girl should go forth on her 
travels in tho height of impressiona¬ 
bility, or not. I do not pretend that 
they have a more serious claim to 
either interest or attention. 

And now how about the women in 
failing strength, the womon with ach¬ 
ing backs and delicate lungs and de¬ 
pressed nervous systems, who flock to 
Europo in search of health ? I liavo 
seen that sad procession drag itself 
slowly along, from England to France, 
from Franco to Switzerland, to Ger¬ 
many, to Italy i and though I liavo 
seen somo of its number return well 
women, at least for tho time being, I 
have, I think, seen moro who soomed 
falling in tho very streets with fatiguo 
and liopo deforrod, and wero stuck 
fast iu somo hole fur from the sought- 
for climato, uuablo to go farther, and 
unablo to roturn. It almost seems ns 
if tho dootors at home, when they 
aro at tlioir wit’s end, said, “ Woll, 
suppose you try travelling in Europe,” 
and so slippod their desporato oasos 
comfortably out of tho way. Travel¬ 
ling in Europo I All vory well for 
tlioso who have a cortnin amount of 
Strength, though I have remarks to 
make oven for thorn; but for those 
who liavo not, it makes mo ache to 
think of them, 
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Do they know what distances oro in 
Europe ? Do they know that when 
they seo in books of travel sentences 
like those, "On Tuesday we were in 
• Munich, and Wednesday saw us glid¬ 
ing in glorious moonlight down the 
Grand Canal,” or, “ Wo ran down from 
Home to Naples for a week, and saw 
Pmstum, Pompeii, Bairn, &c., &c.,” 
such sentences are a delusion and a 
snare ? Not that the writers did not do 
it; but they have forgotten that it took 
them nearly twonty hours of hard travel 
to got from Munich to Venice, and 
that, strong as horsos though they 
were, the week at Naples almost 
killed thorn, and was one continued 
rush from boginning to end. No one 
thinks of mentioning such small mat¬ 
ters in the enthusiasm of remember¬ 
ing bow enchanting the places wero; 
and so we got an impression that in 
some delicious way wo can be wafted 
from spot to spot, and that when we 
have onco landed at Liverpool, Italy 
is only round the corner, ns it were. 
Not so, not s'o 1 Lot me give one in¬ 
stance, tho route I liavo just been 
over myself, — the present direct mnil- 
routo from Florence to London, — not 
much longer than tho old one. We 
travelled harder than ono wanted to, 
twelve, fifteen, twenty hours at a time, 
stopping only threo times to rest tho 
whole way, and wo wore eight days 
doing it. It would have been an im¬ 
possible journey for a real invalid, 
and wo wero not well rested for days. 
And yet no ono thinks much of going 
from England to Italy. If you travel 
slowly, you havo to keep at it indefi¬ 
nitely, or else you never got any¬ 
where ; and there are not always pleas¬ 
ant stopping-places en route, either. 
Moreover, you may havo twonty 
maids and twenty couriors ; but they 
cunnot make tho distanco ono milo 
less, or persuado the trains not to start 


at four o’clock in the morning, or taka 
your fair share of dust and glare and 
jolting for you. I have no doubt 
that thoy would mako the journey 
easier in some ways; but your own 
body you will carry with you wherever 
you go, and they cannot mako it ncho 
any less by getting tickets and lug¬ 
ging shawl-straps. I think tho 
amount of suffering gone through by 
sick peoplo on tlioir travols is some¬ 
thing dreadful to contemplate. Every 
doctor should bo obliged by law to 
keop for his patients’ use a Railway 
Guido of Europe, and to tell them 
how many hours nnd how ninny 
changes of trninsthere are in getting 
to his favorito climate. Then I 
think fewer sick peoplo would lcavo 
their comfortable American homes in 
search of threo months of good 
weather. 

For that is about what it amounts 
to, oftor all. I would like to seo any 
ono get much more of really good 
weather at once; at any rate, unless 
thoy sacrifice every thing elso to it, and 
chase it furiously whorover thoy think 
thoy can seo it flying before them. 
Three months out of doors instead of 
threo months in a furnace-houso is 
worth a groat deal, howover. 

Do not, therefore, understand mo as 
saying that it is not worth whilo to 
go to Europe for change of climato. 
For all but tho very ill I think it is 
tho ono thing to do; for though better 
climates can bo found in islands of tho 
sea, and in our own distant States, 
porhaps, ono cannot exist on mere cli¬ 
mato, nnd in Europo there is a great 
deal thrown in besides. Beautiful 
architecture and beautiful pictures and 
statues do pay. This is a short way to 
put n groat subject, but it conveys my 
moaning. Indeed, I have somotimes 
thought, also, that I could bo a hotter 
woman if I lived in tho snmo town 
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with a Gotliio cathedral or Fra An¬ 
gelico’s pictures. 

Some peoplo think, or say they 
think, that it is not necessary to know 
even one foreign tongue in order to 
travel in Europo. Now, I do not wish 
to deny that many parties of Ameri¬ 
cans, and more of English, do go from 
ono end of tho Continent to the other, 
and, for aught I know, to tho Ejst 
also, without making themselves in¬ 
telligible to any ono human being in 
any languago but their own; but I 
maintain, that, in order to travel com¬ 
fortably and profitably in auy land, 
ono should know the languago of that 
land. 

A courier in some measure supplies 
tho want: but couriers aro only for 
tho rich, and oven with tho relief 
they afford in the moro business of 
going about, a traveller must loso 
much of what roally constitutes tho 
charm, of seeing now places unless ho 
speaks at least French; for without 
it ho is cut off from communication 
with tho greater part of tho civilized 
world. Ho loses much interesting 
information from guides and such 
peoplo, who are often very intelligent 
and characteristic; and ho loscsun- 
tirely tho ploasuro of conversation 
with most of the foreigners ho may 
meet. I confess that I am very fond 
of foreigners, and liavo had such pleas¬ 
ant times talking with them, that my 
Europe would seem very blank if tho 
hours so spent were blotted out, 
oven tho casual half-hours on steam¬ 
boats nnd diligences and in railway 
carriages. So to mo that would bo 
sufficient molivo to learn a tonguo. 

But if one has to buy ono’s own 
tickets, and pay ono’s own bills, and do 
ono’s own daily chaffering ? Ah, then 
it is that tho tongues como ini I 
liavo novor observed, some people’s 
opinion to tho contrary notwithstand¬ 


ing, that speaking the English lan¬ 
guago very loudly and slowly made 
Frenchmen or Italians understand 
it. This may. seorn strange, but it is 
nevertheless true. Neither have I 
evor observed that tho greater num- 
bor of persons ono comes into busi¬ 
ness relations with liavo been taught 
that languago iu their youth. These 
are facts; nnd taking my stand upon 
them, I boldly declare that you will 
have much extra troublo and expense, 
and innumerable potty annoyances 
and embarrassments, if you attempt to 
travel alone without knowing tongues. 
I have seen them that have done it, 
and I know. Do not believe any one 
who tells you tho contrary; no, not 
oven though ho tell you ho has dono 
it himself. I will not say he lies; but 
I will say he forgets, or imagines 
that every one suffers as ho did. 

I must tell ono instance of minor 
inconvenience. Said a friend to me, 
“ I wos at ono end of tho town, and 
suddenly remembered that I had an 
important engagement two miles on 
tko other side. I hailed a small car¬ 
riage, and told tho man where to go. 
Ho started, but ho wont so slowly that 
I was in a perfect fever lest I should 
lose my appointment. Then I remem¬ 
bered having heard peoplo who know 
Italian say, ‘Piano, piano, coach¬ 
man 1’ So I said it, with much energy 
and expression. But ho only went 
moro slowly. 1 Piano,piano / ’ I cried 
again. ‘But yes, piano, coco !’ tho 
man replied, pointing smilingly to his 
horse, who was just not walking. 
This kept on for some time; and then 
I saw that things woro getting des¬ 
perate, and that, moreovor, every timo 
tho horse attempted to go faster 
tho driver pulled him in. * Piano, 
coachman; you must piano / ’ I said 
onco moro. The result of this last 
appeal was a dead walk. Of course 
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I was too lato j for, though I waved 
my arms frantically and imitated tho 
motion of a whip,.it had no effect, 

— wo walked tho ontiro two miles. 
This seemed really so strange, that I 
inquired whon I got homo what could 
havo been tho matter with tho man, 

— whether ho was drunk, or what. I 
then found out that ‘Piano, coohiere, 
piano,’ moans, ‘ Gently, 0 coachman 1 
gently.’ ” Now, this might havo hap¬ 
pened in a case of life and death. 

And horo, in closing, lot mo lay a 
tributo at tho feet of tho French and 
Italian nations. I would I could 
mako them to know that at least ono 
woman appreciates the politeness, the 
courage, tho wondorful self-control, 
with which they listen to us. When 
I think how I can listen to a porson 
who speaks English badly only for a 
little while, and then have to mumble 
my words so that ho cannot under¬ 
stand mo and has to give it up; 
that I do this deliberately, though I 
know he is dying to practiso his Eng¬ 


lish on tne; and that I am not ashamed 
of myself for doing it, — I havo no 
words in which to express my respect 
and admiration for tho victims of my 
own and my countrymen’s liuguisticnl 
acquirements. Moreover, I think 
thcro can bo no just measuring of 
thoir sufferings by our own, bccauso 
bad English cannot grato on tho 
ear half so painfully as bad French or 
Italian or Spanish, — its very nature, 
especially its having no genders, 
making mistakes in euphony less 
marked. 

Truly, there should be some great 
Anglo-Saxon monument of contrition 
erected at a control point on the Con¬ 
tinent, anywhoro but in Switzerland, 
where ovory ono speaks so badly that 
it makes no difference, — some column 
of remorse, or arch of gratitude, to 
commemorate the sweet heroism of tho 
Latin race as exhibited in centuries 
of listening to our rendering of tlicir 
beautiful mother tongues. 

Hoy, 1871. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

FROM LOVE TO VENQEANOB AND FROM VENOE- 
ANCB TO LOVE. 

On tho night of this last event, beforo she ro- 
tired to bed, Hilda learned moro. Leaving Mrs. 
Hart’s room, she called at tho housekeeper’s 
chambers to seo if tho missing woman might bo 
there. Tho housekeeper informed her that sho 
had loft at an early hour that morning, without 
saying a word to any ono, and that sho herself 
had taken it for granted that her ladyship knew 
all about it. Hilda heard this without any com¬ 
ment; and then walked thoughtfully to her own 
room. 

She certainly had enough care on her mind to 
occupy all her thoughts. Tho declaration of 
Gualtier was of itself an 111-omoncd event, and 
she no longer had that trust in hia fidelity which 
sho onco had, oven though ho now might work 
in tho hopo of a reward. It Bcemcd to her that 
with tho loss of her old ascendency over him 
she would loso altogether his devotion j nor could 
tho remembrance of his former services banish 
that dcop distrust of him which, along with her 
bitter resentment of bis rebellion, had arisen in 
her mind. Tho affair of Mrs. Hart seemed 
worse yot. Her sudden appearance, her sharp 
qnostionings, hor cold Incredulity, terminated at 
last by her prompt flight, wero oil circumstances 
which filled her with tho most gloomy forebod¬ 
ings. Her troubles seemed now to increase every 
day, each ono coming with startling suddenness, 
and each ono being of that sort against which 
no precautions hnd been taken, or oven thought 
of. 

Sho passed an anxious day and a sleepless 
night. On tho following morning n letter was 
brought to hor. It had a foreign post-mark, and 
tho address showed tho handwriting of Gualtier. 
This at onco brought back tho old feelings about 
Lord Chctwynde, and sho tore it open with fe¬ 
verish impatience, eagor to know what tho con¬ 
tents might bo, yet half fearful of their import. 

It was written in that tono of respect which 
Gualtier had nevor lost but once, and which ho 
had now resumed. Ho informed her that on 
leaving Chotwvndo ho had gono at onco tip to 
London, and found that Lord Chetwyndo .was 
stopping at tho same hotel whero ho hnd put up 
last. Ho formed a bold design, which ho put in 
execution, trusting to tho fact that Lord Chet¬ 
wyndo hnd nover seen him moro than twlco at 
the Castlo, nmlonboth occasions had seemed not 
even to have looked at him. Ho therefore got 
himself up very carefully in a foreign fashion, 
and, hs ho spoko French perfectly, ho went to 
Lord Chetwyndo and offered himself ns n valet 
or courier. It happened that Lord Chetwyndo 
actually needed a man to servo him in this capac¬ 
ity, n fact whicli Gualtier had found out in tho 
hotel, and so tho advent of tho valet was quito 
welcome. After n brief conversation, and an in¬ 
quiry into his knowledge of tho languages and 
tho routes of travel on tho Continent, Lord Chet¬ 
wyndo examined his letters of recommendation, 
and, finding them very satisfactory, ho took him 
into his employ. They remained two dnvs lon¬ 
ger in London, during which Gualtier mndosuch 
good uso of his Mmo and opportunities that ho 
managed to gain access to Lord Chctwyndo'B 
papers, blit found among them nothing of any 
importance whatever, from which ho concluded 
that all his papers of any consequent mustliavo 
been deposited with his solicitors. At any rnto 
it was impossible for him to find out any thing 
from this source. 

Leaving London thoy went to Paris, whero 
thoy passed a few days, but soon grow weary of 
tho plnco; and Lord Chetwyndo, feeling a kind 
of languor, which scorned to him like a premo¬ 
nition of disease, ho decided to go to Germany, 
His first idea was to go to Baden, although it was 
not tho season; but on hia arrival at Frankfort ho 
was so overcomobv tho fatiguo of traveling that 
ho determined to remain for a time in that city. 
His increasing languor, however, had alarmed 
him, and ho had called in tho most eminent 
physicians of tho placo, who, at the time tho let¬ 
ter was written, wero prescribing for him. Tho 
writer said that they did not seem to think that 
this illness had any thing very serious in it, and 
simply recommended certain changes of diet and 
various kinds of gentlo exercise, but ho added 
that in his opinion Mere was something in if, and 
that this illness was more serious than was sup¬ 
posed. As for the sick man himself, he was much 


discouraged. iio had grown tired of his physi¬ 
cians and of Frankfort, and wished to go on to 
Baden, thinking that tho chango might do him 
good. • He seemed anxious for constant change, 
and spoke aft though he ntfght leave Baden for 
somo other German 1 city, or perhaps go on to 
Italy, to which place his thoughts, for some rea¬ 
son or other, seemed always turning with eager 
impatience. 

As Hilda read this lettor, And took in tho 
whole'of its dark and hidden meaning,' alt her 
'former agitation returned. Onco more the ques¬ 
tion arose which had beforo so greatly harassed 
her. Tho disappearance df Mris. Hart, And the' 
increasing dangers which had been gathering 
around hor head, had for a time taken up 'hcr 
thoughts, but now her grouty preoccupying care 
came back with fresh vehemence, and resumed 
1 moro than its former sway. ‘ Mrs. Hart was for¬ 
gotten as completely ak ‘though she had nover 
existed. Gualtier’s possible infidelity to her sug¬ 
gested itself no moro; it was Lord Chetwyndo 
and Lord Chetwyndo only, his sickness, liis peril, 
his doom,.which came to hor mind. On ono side 
stood Love, pleading, for his Hfo; on tho other 
Vongeanco, demanding its sacriflco. 

Shall he live 1 or shall he diet 

This was tho question which over and ovor 
rang in her soul. “Shall ho live, or die? Shall 
he go down to death, doomed by me, And thus 
ond all my hope, or shall ho live to scorn mo?" 
In his death there was tho satisfaction of venge¬ 
ance, but there was also the death of hope. In 
his death thoro was fresh security for herself; 
but in his death her own life would lie dead. On 
each sido thero wero motives most powerful over 
a mind like hers, yet so evenly balanced that 
she knew not which way to turn, or In which way 
to incline. Heath or life?—Hfo or death? 
Thus tho question came. 

And the hours passed on; and every hour, sho 
well know, was freighted with cnlamity; every 
hour was dragging Lord Chetwyndo on to that 
point at which the power to decide upon his fato 
would bo hers no longer. 

Why hesitate? 

This was tho form which tho question took at 
Inst, and under which it forced itself moro and 
more upon her. Why hesitato? To hesitnto 
was of Itself to doom him to death. If ho was 
to bo saved, there was no timo for dolay. Ho 
must bo saved at onco. If ho was to bo saved 
sho must act herself, and that, too, promptly and 
energetically. Her part could not bo performed 
by merely writing a letter, for tho letter might 
bo delayed, or it might bo miscarried, or it might 
bo neglected and disobeyed. Sho could not trust 
tho fulfillment of a command of mercy to Gtinl- 
tier. Sho herself could alone fulfill such a pur¬ 
pose, Sho herself must act by herself. 

As sho thought of this her decision was taken. 
Yes, 6 ho would do it. Sho herself would arrest 
his fato, for a timo at least. Yes—ho should 
live, and sho herself would fly to his aid, and 
stand by his side, and bo tho ono who would 
snatch him from his doom. 

Now, no sooner was this decision mado than 
thero came over hor a strange thrill of joy and 
exultation. Ho should Hvo I ho should Uvol 
this was tho refrain which rang in hor thoughts. 
Ho should lire; and sho would bo tho life-giver. 
At last ho would bo forced to look upon hor 
with eyes of gratitude nt least, if not of affec¬ 
tion. It should no longer bo in hts power to 
scorn lier, or to turn away coldly and cruelly 
from her proffered hand. He should vet learn 
to look upon her as his best friend, iio should 
learn to call her by tendor names; and speak to 
her words of fondness, of endearment, and of 
love. Now, ns deep ns her despondency had 
been, so high roso her joy at this new prospect; 
and her hopo, whi .h roso out of this resolution, 
was bright to a degree which was commensurato 
with tho darkness of her previous despair. Ho 
shnll live; mid ho shall bo mine—these wore tho 
words upon which her heart fed itself, which 
carried to that heart a wild and feverish joy, 
and drovo away tlioso sharp pangs which sfio 
had felt. And now tho love which burned with¬ 
in her diffused through all her being tlioso Bofter 
qualities which are bom of love 5 and’ the hate 
and tho vongeanco upon which sho hnd of Into 
sustained her soul wero forgotten. Into her 
heart thero camo a tendomess nil feminine, and 
n thing unknown to hor before that fateful day 
on which sho had first seen Lord Chetwyndo; a 
tenderness which filled hor with a yearning de¬ 
sire to fly to tho rescuo of this man, whom sho 
had but lately handed over to tho assassin. Sho 
hungered and thirsted to bo near him, to stand 
by his sido, to sco his faco, to tonch his hand, to 
hear his voice, to givo to him that which should 
save him from tho fato which sho herself had 
dealt out to him by tho hands of hor own agent. 

It was thus that hor lovo at last triumphed over 
her vengeance, and, sweeping onward, drovo 
away all other thoughts and feelings. 

Hers was the lovo of tho tigress 5 but even tho 
lovo of tho tigress is yet lovo; and such lovo has 
its own profound depths of tenderness, Its ca¬ 
pacity of intense desire, its power of complete 
self-abnegation or of self-immolation—feelings 
which, in the tigress kind of love, are as deep ns 
in any other, and perhaps even deeper. 

But from her in that diro emergency tho ono 
thing that was required above all else was haste. 
That sho well know. There was no timo for de¬ 
lay. Thoro was ono nt tho sido of Lord Chct¬ 
wynde whoso heart knew neither pity nor re- 
morse, whose hand never faltered in dealing its 
blow, and who watched every failing moment of 
his life with unshaken determination. To him 
her cruel and bloody behests had been committed 
in hor mad hour of vongeanco 5 thoso behests ho 
was now carrying out ns much for his own sako 
as for hers; accomplishing the fulfillment of his 
own purposes undor tho cloak of obedience to 
hor orders. He was the destroying angel, and 
his mission was death. He could not know of 


tho change which had coino over her* nor could 
■ho dream of tho possibility of n change, hho 
a)ono could bring a reprieve from that death 
ftnd stay his hand. * 

Haste, then—she murmured to horself— oh 
haste, or it will soon bo too late! Fly! Leave 
every thing and fly! Every hour brings him 
nearer to death until that hour comes when you 
may save him from death. Haste, or it may bo 
too'late—and tho mercy and the pity and tho 
tenderness of love may be all unavailing J 

It was with tho frantic hneto which was bom 
of this now-found pity that Hilda prepared for 
her journov. Her preparations wero not extens¬ 
ive. A- little luggage sufficed. Sho did not 
wish n maid. She had all her Hfo relied upon 
hertelf, And now set forth upon this fateful 
journey Alone and unattended, with her heart 
filled With ono feeling only, and; dnly ono hope. 
It needed bid a short timo to complete her prep¬ 
arations, and to announce to'the astonished do¬ 
mestics her Intentioh of going tb the Continent. 
Without noticing tholr amazement, or caring for 
it, sho ordered tho carriago for tho nearest sta¬ 
tion, and in a short timo after her first decision 
shb was seated in tho cars and hurrying onward 
to London, 

Arriving thero sho made a short stay. Sho 
had somo things to procuro which were to her of 
infinite importance. Leaving tho hotel sho went 
down Oxford Slrcot till sho camo to a druggist’s 
shop, which sho entered, and, going up to tho 
clerk, sho handed him a paper, widen looked 
like a doctor’s prescription. 'Hie clerk took it, 
and, after looking at it, carried it to an inner of¬ 
fice. After a time tbeproprictor appeared. Ho 
scanned Hilda narrowly, while sho returned his 
glanco with her usual haughtiness. Tho drug¬ 
gist appeared satisfied with his inspection. 

.“Madame,” said ho, politely, “tho ingre¬ 
dients of this prescription nro of snch a nature 
that tho law requires mo to know tho name and 
address of tho purchaser, so as to entor them on 
tho purchoso book.” 

“My address,” mid Hilda, quietly, 11 is Mrs. 
IIonderson,- 6 l Fusion Square/ 

Tho druggist bowed, and entered tho nnmo 
carefully on his book, after which ho himself 
prepared tho prescription and handed it to Hilda. 

Sho asked tho price, and, on hearing it, flung 
down n. sovereign, after which sho was on tho 
point of leaving without waiting for tho change, 
when tho druggist called her back. 

“Madame,” said ho, “you are leaving with¬ 
out your chango.” 

Hilda started, and thou turning back sho took 
tho chango and thanked him. 

“ I thought you said it was twenty shillings,” 
sho remarked, quietly, seeing that tho druggist 
was looking at her with a strange expression. 

“ Oh no, madnmo; I said ten shillings." 

“AhI I misunderstood you,” and with these 
words Hilda took her departure, carrying with 
her tho precious mediclno. 

Tlmt evening sho left London, and took tho 
steamer for Ostond. Beforo leaving sho had sent 
a telegraphic message tp Gualtier nt Frankfort, 
announcing tho fact that she was coming on, and 
asking him, if ho left Frankfort before her arriv¬ 
al, to leave a letter for her nt tho hotel, letting 
hor know where thoy might go. This sho did 
for a twofold motive 5 first, to let Gualtier know 
that she was coming 5 and secondly, to secure a 
means of tracking them if they went to another 
place. But tho dispatch of this messngo filled 
her w ith fresh anxiety. Sho feared first that tho 
message ipigninot react! its destination In timo; 
and then thnt Gualtier might utterly misunder¬ 
stand her motive—a thing which, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, ho was cortnin to do—and, under 
this misapprehension, hurry up his work, so ns 
to have it completed by tho timo of her arrival. 
These thoughts, with many others, agitated her 
so in itch that sho gradually worked herself into 
an agony of fear; and the swiftest speed of 
steamboat or express train seemed slow to tho 
desire of tlmt stormy spirit, which would have 
forced its way onward, far beyond tho speed 
which human contrivances may create, to tho 
side of the man whom sho longed to see and to 
savo. The fever of her fierce anxiety, tho ve¬ 
hemence of hor desire, tho intensity o’f her an¬ 
guish, all worked upon her delicate organization 
with direful effect. Her brain became confused, 
and thoughts becamo dreams. For hours sho 
lost nil consciousness of surrounding objects. 
Yet amidst all this confusion of n diseased and 
overworked brain, and amidst this delirium of 
wild thought, there was ever prominent her ono 
idea—her one purpose. How she passed that 
journey sho could not nficnvnrd remember, but 
it was nt length passed, and, following tho guid¬ 
ance of that strong purpose, which kept its 
plnco in her mind when other things wero lost, 
sho at Inst stood in tho stntion-houso at Frank¬ 
fort. 


“Drivo to tho Hotel Rothschild," sho cried to 
tho cabman whom sho hnd engaged. “ Quick! 
foryour lifol” 

Tho cabman marked her agitation and frenzy. 

Ho whipped up his horses, tho cab dashed 
through tho streets, and reached tho hotel. 
Hilda harried out and went up tho steps. Tot¬ 
tering rather tlmn walking, she advanced ton man 
who had como to moot her. Iio seemed to bo 
tho proprietor. 

“Lord Chetwyndo I" sho gasped. “Is ho 
hero?” Sho spoke in German. 

Tho proprietor shook his head. 

“ lie left tho day before yesterday.” 

Hilda staggered back jvith a low moan. Sho 
did not really think that ho could bo hero yet, 
but sho had hoped thnt ha might bo, nnd’tlia 
disappointment was great, 

“ Is thero n letter here,” sho asked, in n faint 
voice, “for Lady Chetwyndo?” 

• “ I think so. I’ll see. 

Hurrying awny he soon returned with a letter 
in his hand. 
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“Arc you tlio 0110 to whom it is addressed 
ho asked, with deep respect. 

“I am Lady Chetwynde,” said Hilda, and at 
tho samo timo eagerly snatched the letter from 
his hand. On the outside she at onco recognized 
the writing of Gualtier. She saw tho address, 
“Lady Chetwynde." In an instant she toro it 
open, and read the contents. 

The letter contained only tho following words: 

“Fiuitarowr, IIAtklRotiisoiiilp. 

October 80,1869. 

“ Wo leavo for Baden to-day. Our business is 
progressing very favorably, wo go to tho llfitel 
Francis at Baden. If you como on you must 
follow us there. If wo go away before your ar¬ 
rival I will Icavq a note for you.” 

Tho letter was as short as a telegram, and as 
unsatisfactory to a mind in such a state as hors. 
It had no signature, but the handwriting was 
Gualticr's. 

Hilda’s hand trembled so that sho could scarce¬ 
ly hold it.’ Sho read it over and over ngnin. 
Then sho turned to tho landlord. 

“ What time docs tho noxt train leavo for Ba¬ 
den ?” she asked. 

“To-morrow morning, at fi a.m., milndl.” 

“ Is thore no train before ?" 

“ No, mlladi.” 

“ Is thoro no steamer?” 

“ No, miladl—not before to-morrow morning. 
Tho five o’clock train is tho first and tho quickest 
way logo to Baden.” 

“ I nm in a great hurry,” said Hilda, faintly,' 
“ I must bo called in time for tho fivo o’clock 
train.” 

“ Yon shall bo, mlladi.” 

“Send a maid—and let mo havo my room 
now—as soon as possible—for I am worn out.” 

As sho said this sho tottered, and would havo 
fallen, but the landlord supported her, and called 
for tho maldB. Thoy hurried forward, and Hilda j 
' was carried up to hor room and tenderly put to j 
bed. Tho landlord was an honest, tender-heart¬ 
ed German. Lord Chetwynde had been a guest 
of sufficient distinction to bo well remembered by 
a landlord, and his ill health had mndo him more 
conspicuous. Tho arrival of this devoted wife, 
who herself seemed as ill as her husband, but 
who yet. in spite of weakness, was hastening to 
him with such a consuming desire to get to him, 
affected most profoundly this honest landlord, and 
nil othors in tho hotel. That ovoniug, then, 
Hilda’s faith and love and constancy formed the 
chief themo of conversation; tho visitors of tho 
hotel heard the sad story from tho landlord, and 
deep was the pity, and profound tho sympathy, 
which were expressed by all. To tho ordinary 
pathos of this affecting example of conji/gal love 
some additional power was lent by tho extreme 
beauty, tho excess!vo prostration and grief, and, 
above all, the illustrious rank of this devoted wo¬ 
man. 

Hilda was put to bed, but there was no sleep 
for her. The fever of her anxiety, the shock of 
her disappointment, the tumult of her hopes and 
fears, all mndo themselves felt in her overworked 
brain. 6he did not take the five o'clock train on 
the following day. Tho maid came to call her, 
but found her in a high fever, eager to start, but 

S ulto unablo to move. Before noon sho was de- 
rious. 

In that delirium hor thoughts wandered over 
those scenes which for the past few months had 
been uppermost in her mind. Now she was shut 
up in her chamber at Chotwyndo Castle reading 
the Indian papers; she heard tho roll of carriage 
wheels; she prepared to meet tho new-comer 
face to face. She followed him to the morning- 
room, and thore listened to his fierco maledic¬ 
tions. On the occasion itself sho had been dumb 
before him, but In hor delirium she had words 
of remonstrance. These words were expressed 
in every varying shade of entreaty, deprecation, 
conciliation, and prayer. Again she watched a 
stem, forbidding face over tho dinner-table, and 
sought to appease by kind words tho lust wrath 
of the man she loved. Again sho held out her 
hand, only to havo her humble advances repelled 
in coldest scorn. Again she saw him leavo her 
forever without a word of farewell—’without oven 
a notice of his departure, and sho remained to 
glvo herself up to vengeanco. 

That delirium carried her through many past 
events. Gualtier again stood up before her in 
rebellion, proud, defiant, merciless, assorting him¬ 
self, and enforcing her submission to his will. 
Again there came into hor room, suddenly, and 
like a spectre, tho awful presence of Mrs. Hart, 
with her white face, hor stem looks, her sharp in¬ 
quiries, and her ominous words.. Again sho pur¬ 
sued this woman to hor own room, in tho dark, 
and ran hor hands over tho bed, and found that 
bed ompty. 

But Lord Chetwyndo was tho central object 
of her delirious fancies. It was to him that 
her thoughts reverted from brief wanderings 
over reminiscences of Gualtier and Mrs. Hart. 
Whatever thoughts sho might havo about these, 
those thoughts would always at last revert to 
him. And with him it was not so much tho past 
that suggested itself to hor diseased imagination 
ns tho future. That future was sufficiently dark 
and torrlblo to bo portrayed In fearful colors by 
her incoherent ravings, There wore whisper¬ 
ed words—words of frightful meaning, words 
which expressed those thoughts which in hor 
sober senses she would have died rather than re¬ 
veal. Had any ono been standing by hor bed-’ 
side who knew English, ho might havo learned 
from her word? a story of fearful import—a tale 
which would have chilled his blood, and which 
would have shown him how far different this 
sick woman was from tho fond, self-sacrificing 
wifo, who had oxcited tho sympathy of all in tho. 
hotel. But there was none who could under¬ 
stand her. Tho doctor know no language berido 
his own, except a littlo French; tho maids knew 
nothing but German. And so it was that white 


Hilda unconsciously revealed tho wholo of those 
frightful secrets which sho carried shut up within 
her breast, that revelation was not intelligiblo 
to any of tlioso who were in contact with her. 
Well was it for her nt tlmt time that she had 
chosen to como away without her maid; for lmd 
that maid been .with her then sho would havo 
learned enough of hor mistress to send her flying 
back *o England in horror, and to publish abroad 
tho awful intelligence. 

Thus n week passed—a week of delirium, of 
ravings, of incoherent speeches, unintelligible to 
all thoso by whom she was surrounded. At length 
her strong constitution triumphed over tho as¬ 
saults of disease. The fever was allayed, and 
sonso returned; and with returning Bchso there 
camo tho full consciousness of her position. Tho 
ono purpose of her life rose again within her 
mind, and oven while sho was too weak to move 
Bhe was eager to bo up and away. 

“ How long will it be,” sho asked of tho doc¬ 
tor, “ before I can go on my journey ?" 

“If every thing is favorable, milndi,” answer¬ 
ed tho doctor, “as I hopo it will be, von may bo 
able to go in about a week. It will bo n risk, 
but you are so excited that I would rather havo 
you go than stay.” 

“A wcekl A week!” exclaimed Hilda, de¬ 
spairingly. “I can not wait so long ns that. 
No. 1 will go before then—or else I will die.” 

“If you go boforo a week," said tho doctor, 
wnrnlngly, and with ovident anxiety, “you will 
risk your life.” 

“Very well then, I will risk my life,” said 
Hilda. “What is life worth now?” sho mur¬ 
mured, with a moan of anguish. “ I must and 
will go on, if I dio for it—and In three days.” 

Tho doctor mado no reply. Ho saw hor dcs- j 
peration, and perceived that any remonstmneo j 
would he worse than useless. To keep such n 
resolute and determined spirit chained hero in n 
sick-chamber would bo impossible. Sho would 
chafe at tho confinement so fiercely that a rc- 
nownl of tho fever would bo inevitable. Sho 
would havo to be allowed hor own way. Most 
deeply did he commisernto this devoted wifo, aud 
much did ho wondor how it had happened that 
her husband had gone off from her thus, nt a timo 
when ho himself was threatened with illness. 
And now, as before, those kindly German hearts 
in the hotel, on learning this now outburst of con¬ 
jugal love, felt a sympathy which was beyond all 
expression. To none of them had there ever 
before been known any tiling approaching to so 
piteous a case as this. 

Tho days passed. Hilda was avaricious about 
every now rign of increasing strength. Her 
strong determination, her intense desiro, and her 
powerful will, at last triumphed ovor bodily pain 
and weakness. It was os she said, and on the 
third day she managed to drag horeelf from her 
bed and prepare for a fresh journey. In prepa¬ 
ration for this, however, she was compelled to 
haven mold to accompany her, and sho selected 
ono of thoso who had been hor attendants, an 
honest, simple-hearted, affectionate German girl 
—Grctchen by name, one who was just suited to 
her in her present situation. 

She made tho journey without any misfortune. 
On reaching Bauon she had to bo lifted into the 
cab. Driving to tho Iifitel Francis, sho reached 
it in a stato of oxtremo prostration, nnd had to 
bo carried to hor rooms. Sho asked for a letter. 
Thoro was ono for her. Gualtier had not been 
neglectful, but had left a message. It was very 
much like the last. 

“Baum, nAnxFRAKOAis, Xovember 2.1869. 

“ Wo leave for Munich to-day, and will Btop 
at tho Hdtel dcs Etrangcrs. Business progress¬ 
ing most favorably. If we go away from Mu¬ 
nich I will leavo a note for you.” 

The letter was dated Novemlier 2, but It was 
now the 10th of tlmt month, and Hilda was fur 
behind time. Sho had nerved herself up to this 
effort, and tho hope of finding tho object of her 
search at Baden had sustained her. But her new¬ 
found strength was now utterly exhausted by tho 
fatlguo of travel, and the new disappointment 
which Bho had experienced created discourage¬ 
ment nnd despondency. This told still more nj>on 
her strength, and she was compelled to wait here 
for two days, chafing nnd fretting against her 
weakness. 

Nothing could exceed tho faithful attention of 
Gretehen.. She had hoard nt Frankfort, from tho 
gossip of tho servants, tho story of her mistress, 
and all hor German sentiment was roused in be¬ 
half of ono so sorrowful and so beautiful. Her 
natural kindness of heart also led to tho utmost 
devotion to Hilda, and, so far ns careful and in¬ 
cessant attention could accomplish any thing, all 
was dono that was possible. By tho 18th of No¬ 
vember Hilda was ready to start onco more, nnd 
on that morning she left for Munich. 

This journey was more fatiguing than tho last. 
In her weak Btate she was almost overcome. 
Twico Bho fainted away in tho care, and all of 
Gretchen’s anxious care was required to bring her 
to her destination. Tho German maid implored 
her with tears to get out at somo of tho towns on 
tho way. But Hilda resolutely refused. Sho 
hoped to find rest at Munich, nnd to stop short 
of that place seemed to her to endanger her pros¬ 
pect of success. Again, as before, tho strong soul 
triumphed over tho infirmity of the body, and the 
place of her destination was at last attained. 

Sho reached it more dead than alive. Grctchen 
lifted her Into ft cab. Sho was taken to tho Hdtel 
des Etraiffeors. At tho very first moment of her' 
entrance into the hall sho had asked a breathless 
question of tho servant who appeared: 

“IsLord Chetwyndo hero?” 

“ Lord Chetwynde? *No. Hohasgono." 

“ Gono!"snid'Hildn, in a voice which was like 
a groan of despair. “ Gone 1 When ?” 

“Nearly a week ago," said tho servant. 

At this Hilda’s strength again loft her utterly, 
and she fell back almost senselesi She was car¬ 


ried to her room. Then sho rallied by a mighty 
effort, and sent Grctchen to sco if there was a 
letter for her. In a short timo the-maid reap¬ 
peared, bringing another of thoso welcome yet 
tantalizing notes, which always seemed ready to 
mock hor, nnd to lure her on to fresh disappoint¬ 
ment. Yet her impatienco to read its contents 
had in no way diminished, and it was with the 
same impetuous fever of curiosity as before that 
sho tore open the envelope and devoured tho con¬ 
tents. This note was much like the others, but 
somewhat more ominous. 

It rend as follows: 

"Muwion. IIAtrt, nra Eth awoke*, 

Xocembcr 9,1869, 

“ Wo leave for.Lausanne to-day, Wo Intend 
to stop at tho Ildtel Gibbon. It is not probable 
that any further joumoy will be made. Business 
most favorable, and prospects are that every thing 
will soon be brought to a successful issue. 1 ’ 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE ANGUISH OP TIIB HEART. 

As nilda read these ominous words a chill liko 
that of death seemed to strike to her inmost soul. 
Her disappointment on her arrival bore had al¬ 
ready becu bitter enough. She had looked upon 
Munich as tho place whore sho would surely find 
tho end of hor journoy, nnd obtain tho reward 
of her labors. But now tho object of her search 
was onco more removed, and n new journey more 
fatiguing than tho others was set before her. 
Could sho bear it?—she who even now felt the 
old weakness, nnd something even worse, coming 
back irresistibly upon her. Could she. Indeed, 
bear another joumoy ? This question she put to 
herself half hopelessly; but almost Immediately 
her resolute soul assorted itself, and proudly an¬ 
swered It. Bear such a joumoy ? Ay, this 
journey sho could bear, ami not only this, but 
many inoro. Even though her old weakness was 
coming back over her frail form, still she roso 
superior to that weakness, and persisted in her 
determination to go on, nnd still on, without giv¬ 
ing up her purpose, till sho reached Lord Chet¬ 
wynde, even though it should only bo nt tho mo¬ 
ment of her arrival to drop dead nt his feet. 

There was more now to stimulate her than tho 
determination of n resolute and invincible will, 
Tho words of that last nolo had a dark and om¬ 
inous meaning, which affected her more strongly 
by far than any of tho others. The messages 
which they boro had not been of so fearful an 
import as this. 

Tho first 6nid that tho “business” was pro¬ 
gressing very favorably. 

Tho second, that it was progressing most fa¬ 
vorably. 

This lost ono told her that tho business would 
soon be brought to a successful issue. 

Well she know the meaning of these words. 
In these different messages Bhe saw bo many suc¬ 
cessive stages of tho terrific work which was go¬ 
ing on, and to avert which she had endured so 
much, at tho cost of such suffering to herself. 
Sho saw the form of Lord Chetwynde failing 
more and more every day, and still, while ho 
stniggled against the approach of insidious dis¬ 
ease, yielding, In spite of himself, to Its resistless 
progress. She saw him going from place to 
place, summoning tho physicians of each town 
where ho stopped, and giving up both town nnd 
physicians in despair. Sho saw, also, how all 
the timo there stood by his sido ono who was 
filled with ono dark purpose, in the accomplish¬ 
ment of which ho was persevcringlv cruel, nnd 
untiringly patient—ono who watched tho growing 
weakness of his victim with cold-blooded Inter¬ 
est, noting oveiy dccrcas© of strength, nnd every 
sign which might give token of tho end—one, 
too, who thought that sho was hastening after 
him to join in his work, and was only delaying 
in order to join him when all was over, so as to 
givo him her congratulations, nnd bestow upon 
him tho reward which ho lmd mado hor promise 
tlmt sho would grant. 

Thoughts liko theso filled her with madness. 
Wretched nnd almost hopeless, prostrated by her 
weakness, yet consumed by on ardent desiro to 
rush onward and snvo tho dying man from tho 
grasp of tho destroyer, her soul became a prey to 
a thousand contending emotions, and endured 
tho oxtremo of tho anguish of suspense.. Such a 
stnigglo as this proved too much for her. Ono 
night was enough to prostrato her once more to 
that stage of utter weakness which mndo all hopo 
of travel impossible. In tlmt stato of prostra¬ 
tion her mind still continued active, and the 
thoughts tlmt never ceased to como were those 
which prevented her from rallying readily. For 
tho ono idea that was over presont was this, that 
whilo sho was thus helpless, her wortc was still 
going on—tlmt work which she had ordered and 
directed. That emissary whom she had sent out 
was now, as 6ho well knew, fulfilling her mnndato 
but too zealously. Tho power was now all in his 
own hands. And sho herself—whot could she 
do? Ho had already defied hor authority— 
would ho now give up his purpose, even if Bho 
wished ? Sho might havo telegraphed from Lon¬ 
don a command to him to stop all further pro¬ 
ceedings till she camo; but, even if she hud done 
so, was it at all probablo that he, after what had 
happened, would havo obeyed? Sho had not 
dono so, because she did not feel in a position to 
issuo commands any longer in her old stylo. 
The servant had assumed tho nir nnd manner of 
a master, nnd tho message which sho had sent 
had been non-committal. Sho had relied upon 
tho prospect of her own speedy arrival upon tho I 
scene, nnd upon her own power of confronting 
him, and reducing him to obedience in caso of 
his refusal to fall in with her wishes. 

But now it had fallen out far differently from 
what sho had expected, nnd tho collapse of her 
own strength had ruined all. Now every day and 
every hour was taking hopo away from her, and 


giving It to that man who, from being hor tool, 
had risen to the assertion of mastership over hor. 
Now every moment was dragging away from hot 
tho man whom sho sought so eagerly—dragging 
him away ftom her lovo to tho darkness of that 
placo to which her lovo and her longing might 
never penetrate. 

Now, also, there nroso within her the agonies 
of remorse. Never boforo had she understood 
tho fearful meaning of this word. Such a feeling 
had never stirred her heart when shohandedover 
to tho lietmyer her life-long friend, her almost 
sister, tho ono who so loved her, tho trustful, 
tho innocent, tho nffectiunato Zillah; such n 
feeling had not interfered with her purpose when 
Gualtior returned to toll of his success, and to 
mingle with his stoty the recital of Zillah’s love 
and longing after her. But now it was different. 
Now she had handed over to that samo betrayer 
ono who had becomo dearer to her than life itself 
—ono, too, who had grown dearer still over since 
that moment when sho had firet resolved to save 
him. If sho had never nrrivod at such a resolu¬ 
tion—if sho had borne with tho struggles of her 
heart, and tho tortures of her suspense—if she 
had fought out tho battlo in soliliulo nnd by her. 
self, alono nt Chetwynde, her sufferings would 
havo been great, it is true, but they would never 
havo arisen to tho proportions which thoy now as¬ 
sumed. Thoy would never havo reduced her to 
this anguish of soul which, in its reaction upon 
tho bodv* thus deprived her of all strength and 
hopo. That moment when sho had decided 
against vengeance, and in favor of pity, had 
homo for her a fearful fruit. It was tho point nt 
which all her lovo was lot loose suddenly from 
that repression which she had striven to maintain 
over It, nnd roso up to gigantic proportions, fill¬ 
ing all her thoughts, and overshadowing nil other 
feelings. That love now pervaded all her being, 
occupied nil her thoughts, nnd absorbed all her 
spirit. Onco it was love; now it had grown to 
something more, It had becomo a frenzy; and tho 
more sho yielded to its overmastering power, tho 
more did that power enchain her. 

Tormented and tortured by such feelings ns 
these, her wean*, overworn frame sank once more, 
nnd tho sufferings of Frankfort wore renewed at 
Munich. On tho next day after her arrival Bho 
was unablo to leave. For day after day sho lay 
prostrate, and all her impatient eagerness to go 
onward, nnd all her resolution, profited nothing 
when the poor frail flesh was so weak. Yet, ig 
spite of nil this, her soul was strong; nnd that 
soul, by its indomitable puroosc, roused up once 
more tho shattered forces of tho body. A week 
passed away, but at tho end of that week sho 
nroso to stagger forward. 

Her journoy to Lausnnno was mado somehow— 
sho know not how-—partly by the help of Grotcft 
cn, who watched over her incessantly with inex. 
haustiblo devotion—partly through tho strength 
of her own forceful will, which kept before her 
I the great end which was to crown so much en¬ 
deavor. Sho was a shattered invalid on this 
journey. Sho felt that another such a journey 
would bo impossible. Sho hoped that this ono 
would end her severe trials. And so, amidst hopo 
nnd fear, her soul sustained her, nnd she went on. 
Such a journey as this to ono less exhausted 
would lmvo been ono memorable on account of 
its physical nnd mental anguish, but to Hilda, in 
that extreme of suffering, it was not memorablo 
at all. It was less than a dream. It was a 
blank. How it passed sho knew not. After¬ 
ward sho only could remember that in somo way 
it did pass. 

On tho twenty-second day of November sho 
reached Lausanne. Grctchen lifted her out of 
tho conch, and supported herns she tottored into 
tho Hotel Gibbon. A man was standing in tho 
doorway. At first ho did not notico tho two wo¬ 
men, but something in .Hilda’s appearance struck 
him, and ho looked earnestly nt licr. 

An exclamation burst from him, 

“ My God 1" he groaned, 

For a moment ho stood staring nt them, nnd 
then ndvnuccd with a rapid paco. 

It wab Gualtior. 

Hilda recognized him, but said nothing. Sho 
could not speak a word. 8he wished to ask for 
something, but dreaded to ask tlmt question, for 
she feared tho reply. 

In tlmtintorval of fear nnd hesitation Gualtior 
had leisure to see, in ono brief glance, all tho 
chango that had como over her who had onco 
been so strong, so calm, so self-reliant, so unmoved 
by tho passions, tho feelings, and the weaknesses 
of ordinary humanity. Ho saw and shuddered. 

Thin nnd pale and wan, sho now stood beforo 
him, tottering feebly with unsteady step, and 
staying hersolf on tho arm of her maid. Her 
cheeks, which, when ho last saw them, wore full 
and rounded with tho outlines of youth and 
health, were now hollow and sunken. Around 
her eyes wore thoso dark clouded marks which 
are tho sure signs of weakness and disease. Her 
hands, ns they grasped tho arms of tho maid, 
were thin and white and emaciated. Her lips 
were bloodless. It was tho face of Hilda, in¬ 
deed, but Hilda in sorrow, in suffering, and in 
grief—such a faco ns ho lmd never imagined. 
But there wore somo things in that face which be¬ 
longed to tho Hilda of old, and had not changed, 
Tho eyes still flashed dark and piercing; they 
at least had not failed: and Btill their penetra¬ 
ting gaze rested upon him with no diminution 
in thoir power. Still tho rich masses of ebon 
hnir wreathed themselves in voluminous folds, 
and from out tho luxuriant black masses of that 
hair tho white faco looked forth with Its pallor 
rendered more awful from the contrast. Yet 
now tlmt white faco was a faco of agony, and the 
eyes which, in their muto ontrenty, were turned 
toward him, were fixed nnd staring. As ho camo 
up to her sho grasped his arm; her lips moved; 
hut for a timo no audible Bound escaped. At 
length sho spoke, but it was in tv whisper: 

“ Is he alive t n 
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And Dint was nil that s)io said. Sho stood that some great change had come over her, but 
there panting, and gasping for breath, awaiting why it was, Lo knew not yet. Ho plainly per- 
his rej)ly with a certain awful suspense. celved, however, that sho had turned from her 

11 Yes, my indy,” said Gunltier, hi a kind of be- purpose, and now no longer desired the death of 
wllderment, aa though ho had not yet got over . the man whom sho had commissioned him to 
tho shock of such an apparition. “ Ho ia alivo destroy. In that moment.of hurried thought ho 
yet.” wondored much, but, from Ida knowledge of tho 

“ God bo thanked I” moaned Hilda, in a low recent past, ho made a conjecture which was not 
Yoicifc “ I have arrived in time—at last. Ho far from tho truth. 

must bo saved—and ho shall bo saved. Come,” “Como,” shid Hilda. “I havo something to 
film spoke tliis last word to Gualtier. By hor say to you. I wish to see you alone. Como.” 
words, ria well as by her face and manner, ho saw . And ho followed her into the hotel. 
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THE IMPROVED AMERICAN. 

Those Americans who have traveled over Europe 
during the past three or four years, expecting to be 
shocked by the vulgar display of their countrymen aod 
countrywomen, and shamed by their gaucheries* have 
been pleasantly surprised to find their expectations un¬ 
realized. The American in Europe is now a quiet 
person, who minds his own business, takes quickly to 
the best habits of the country in which he finds him¬ 
self, pays his bills, and commands universal respect. 
The vulgar displays on the continent are now made 
mainly by men who were bom there, and who, having 
made money in America, have returned to their early 
homes to show themselves and their wealth. These 
people do more to bring America into disrepute in 
Germany than all the native Americans have ever 
done ; and many of them, we regret to say, have been 
sent there by the American government as consuls 
and other governmental agents whose end in securing 
such appointments was simply that of commanding 
respect and position in communities in which neither 
they nor their friends had ever had the slightest con¬ 
sideration. In railway carriages and diligences and 
steamers the American is always a courteous and well- 
behaved person, who bears with good-nature his full 
share of inconveniences, is heartily polite to ladies of 
all nationalities, is kind to children, and helpful to all* 
He and his wife and daughters are invariably more 
tastefully and appropriately dressed than their English 
fellow-travelers, and at the table d'hbte their manner* 
are irreproachable, while very little that is pleasant 
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can be said of the “ table manners M of the subjects of 
the Kaiser William. In brief, the traveling American 
is greatly improved, and it is time that he were re¬ 
lieved of the lampoons of ill-natured correspondents 
and penny-a-liners, and placed where he belongs— 
among the best bred of all those who are afloat upon 
the tide of travel. 

Again, those who have visited the various American 
watering-places during the past season, have not failed 
to remark that a great change has occurred among the 
summer pleasure-seekers. At Newport and Saratoga 
the efforts at vulgar display, which were frequent during 
the last years of the war and the first of peace, have 
been entirely wanting. A “ stunning toilet ” was 
never trailed through the halls and parlor of the 
Ocean House bu^ once, by the same person, during 
the past season. The eminent respectability and 
quietness of the surroundings were such a rebuke that 
the wearer disappeared the next morning, or subsided 
into the universal tone. The vulgar love of the dance 
and the display which it involves, in all the popular 
places of resort, have almost entirely disappeared. 
With the most inspiring bands of music there has been 
no dancing during the season, except at the small 
family hotels*in out-of-the-way places. Bathing, 
driving, walking, rowing, sailing, bowling, and cro¬ 
quet, and pic-nic have given a healthful tone to the 
sea-side and inland places of recreation, and dress and 
dancing have been at a discount. People speak of 
this change as if it were a fashion of the year, but in 
truth it is the evidence of an improvement in the na¬ 
tional character and life. We are less children and 
more men and women than we were—finer and higher 
in our thoughts and tastes. 

There are other signs of improvement in the Ameri¬ 
can, and these relate mainly to the female side of the 
nation. The American woman has long been regard¬ 
ed by Europeans as the most beautiful woman in the 
world. This she is and has been for twenty-five years, 
without a doubt; and as the circumstances of her life 
become easier, her labor less severe, and her education 
better, she will be more beautiful still. America never 
possessed a more beautiful generation of women than she 
possesses to-day, and there is no doubt that the style 
of beauty is changing to a nobler type. The charac¬ 
teristic American woman of the present generation is 
larger than the characteristic American woman of the 
previous generation. It comes of better food, better 
clothing, better sleep, more fresh air, and less of hard 
work to mothers during.those periods when their 
vitality is all demanded for their motherly functions. 
We venture to say that the remark has been made by 


observers thousands of times during the past summer, 
at the various places of resort, that they had never 
seen so many large women together before. Indispu¬ 
tably they never had. 

The same fact of physical improvement is not so 
apparent among the men, and the cause is not too far 
off to be found. It need not be alluded to, however, 
until something has been said about the reasons of the 
superior beauty of American women over those of 
other Christian nationalities. The typical American 
woman is not, and never has been, a beer-drinking or a 
wine-drinking woman; and to this fact mainly we at¬ 
tribute her wealth of personal loveliness. In America 
it has always been considered vulgar for a woman to 
be fond of stimulating liquors in any form, and horri¬ 
bly disgraceful for her to drink them habitually. As a 
rule, all over the country the American woman drinks 
nothing stronger than the decoctions of the tea-table, 
and those she is learning to shun. She is a being 
raised to maturity without a stimulant, and as this is 
the singular, distinguishing fact in her history, when 
we compare her with the woman of other nations, it .is 
no more than fair to claim that it has much to do with 
her pre-eminence of physical beauty. 

This will appear still more forcibly to be the case 
when we find that physical improvement in the Ameri¬ 
can man is not so evident as it appears to be in his 
wife and aster. The American man is better housed, 
better clothed, and better fed than formerly, but his 
habits are not better. Our students are done with 
bran-bread and scant sleep, and are winning muscle 
and health in the gymnasium; but they smoke too 
much. The young men in business everywhere under¬ 
stand the laws of health and development better than 
the generation that preceded them, but they drink too 
much. This whole business of drinking is dwarfing 
the American man. It stupefies the brain and swells 
the hulk of the Englishman and the German, but it 
frets «and rasps and whittles down the already over- 
stimulated American. The facts recently published 
concerning the enormous consumption of liquor in 
America are enough to account for the disparity be¬ 
tween the degrees of physical improvement that have 
been achieved respectively by the two sexes. The 
young American who drinks habitually, or who, by 
drinking occasionally, puts himself in danger of drink¬ 
ing habitually, sins against his own body beyond the 
power of nature to forgive. He stunts his own growth 
to manly stature, and spoils himself for becoming the 
father of manly men and womanly women. The im¬ 
proved American will not drink, and he will not be 
improved until he stops drinking. 
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